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Glen Ellyn, Paint Maker 



CHAPTER I. 
Th^ Opisning o^ an Oyster. 

Five feet nine inches in height, well-developed 
and set up, shapely hands, fair complexion, blue 
eyes, dark brown hair, an open countenance and 
engaging manners. That was Glen Ellyn at twenty- 
three years of age, when he entered the service of 
the Pembroke Paint Company of Mendon. 

A few months before he had graduated at Yale, 
proud of his A. B., which he had squarely earned by 
hard work and dogged persistency. Three weeks 
later, he faced his first great sorrow in the death 
of his father. Doctor Ellyn, and for a time the 
sun of his life was in eclipse. The Doctor was a 
ripe scholar, and a man of large experience in his 
profession, but, as is not uncommon, he was in- 
capable of conserving his own interests in financial 
matters. There had been an ever-present intention 
to secure independence for his family, but his work 
was so absorbing, his life so crowded with mo- 
mentous matters, involving the welfare or health 
of others, that he postponed arrangement of his per- 
sonal affairs to a more convenient season — a sea- 
son which, for him, never came. The homestead, 
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2 Gi.EN E1.1.YN, Paint Maker 

with a slender income, barely sufficient for the 
need of his widow, was all that remained when 
the executor had concluded his labors, and it at 
once became necessary for Glen to work for the 
living which he had hitherto assumed to be assured. 

It must be stated that he faced the situation with 
calmness and courage, and without complaint, com- 
forted, no doubt, by the reflection that his mother 
was provided for, and that his only sister, Grace, 
was engaged to a worthy man, who was able to 
support her in the manner to which she had been ac- 
customed. At first he thought that he could easily 
find remunerative emplo5rment in Fordash, his 
home town, but after unflagging effort he ac- 
knowledged defeat, and concluded that, as he had 
to start at the bottom of the ladder, it would be bet- 
ter to do so in a place where he was quite unknown. 
To try further, mother, is useless,** he said. 
Everyone in Fordash is deeply S5rmpathetic and 
regretful, but it ends right there. I don't blame 
them, as they all know that I am inexperienced 
and unaccustomed to work." 

"But, my dear boy, that is what worries me. 
Strangers will not be as considerate as those who 
know you. Why not remain at home until an 
opening occurs ?*' 

"Waiting for something to turn up, mother mine, 
is painfully reminiscent of one Wilkins Micawber, 
whom I have never admired, and in whose foot- 
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steps I have no intention of walking. The world 
is my oyster, and it is up to me to open it." 

"But, dear Glen, have you really exhausted your 
chances here? Are there no oysters to be opened 
at home?" asked Grace. "Could you not, for in- 
stance, study law with Mr. Jones?" she continued. 

"I have no doubt that Jones, my esteemed 
brother-in-law, that is to be, would give me desk 
room and the use of his law books. Yes, I could 
study law, and, what is more to my taste, I could 
study medicine, as the dear pater did in his youth ; 
but what avails the discussion ? To study, whether 
it be law or medicine, presupposes an income for 
a considerable time to come, and I count it im- 
possible. I have been a diligent spender of money 
for several years. I must now be as diligent in 
the acquisition of this Voot of all evil.' Think 
it over without bias, and you will agree that it is 
really best for us all that I seek my fortune else- 
where. I have already accepted a letter of recom- 
mendation from Mr. Vandyne to a Mr. James Gra- 
ham of Mendon, who, it. seems, knew father, and 
whom Vandyne thinks may be of service in some 
way. I am not sure that I will wish to use the let- 
ter — it depends on circumstances. Let us consider 
the matter closed, and hope for the best." 

Mr. Vandyne's suggestion that Mendon be the 
scene of future effort was acceptable to Glen for 
the reason that he knew of no other locality which 
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furnished a like, or better, opportunity, as he under- 
stood that industrial oysters were plentiful, and 
waiting only on labor for the process of opening. 
He was familiar with New York, the only seem- 
ing alternative, but the metropolis did not appeal 
to him. He had never been able to overcome his 
repugnance to the sordid side of "Gotham" life, 
or to forget the fierce battling of countless thou- 
sands for the privilege of existence. He knew 
Mendon to be a town of considerable population, 
and that it had been persistently "boomed" as 
something akin to a terrestrial paradise, and natur- 
ally concluded that where there was so much smoke 
there must necessarily be a little fire. Later he 
found that, after making due allowance for civic 
pride and inflation, Mendon averaged up fairly 
well, although, as compared with New York, the 
difference was perhaps only in degree. If New 
York had its "tough joints," its "Bowery Tender- 
loin," "gambling hells," and what not, so also had 
Mendon. The same squalid poverty and sin 
touched elbows with affluent and pharisaical right- 
eousness. There was the same disproportion as 
between drinking places and churches; brewers 
who grew obese and bartenders who sported 
"phoney" diamonds; loan sharks who drained the 
life blood of the unfortunate or improvident, and 
brothels that stood cheek by jowl with police sta- 
tions. Possibly nature had dealt more kindly with 
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Mendon, and "civilization" had only partly suc- 
ceeded in spoiling nature's handiwork. That was 
something to be thankful for, and if Mendonites 
assumed to be the salt of the earth, or it pleased 
them so to think, it made not a particle of differ- 
ence to others, nor were the facts in the slightest 
degree controverted. 

Glen EUyn's first impressions, it must be admitted, 
were rather depressing as, after a tedious journey, 
he arrived at Mendon in the half-twilight of a 
gloomy day, with climatic conditions that were not 
conducive to cheerfulness, while the immediate 
environment of the depot promised a hospitality 
that it were manifestly wiser to shun than to court. 
His search for a domicile, or "home," presented 
also the usual discouraging features, but he finally 
made arrangements with a Mrs. Tiler, who volubly 
promised to "take him in and do for him." 

Thenceforth his time was wholly occupied in the 
pursuit of employment. He was reluctant to call 
on Mr. Graham, as the letter connected him with 
a past that he preferred, for a time, at least, to for- 
get. He continued his quest for a couple of weeks, 
meeting with no encouragement and not a few re- 
buffs, but he was never unduly depressed, because 
his was a nature that disappointment acted on as a 
spur to increased effort. 

"You don' look like a sailor," said an elderly 
warehouseman, to whom he applied for clerical 
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work in response to an advertisement in a morn- 
ing paper, and who was closely scrutinizing the 
card which Glen had inadvertently handed him. 

"A sailor! Why, no, sir. I am not a sailor," 
answered Glen, in a surprised tone. 

"You're rated A. B., an' when I was afloat that 
squared with able seaman, if I knows what I'm 
gabbing about, an' I guess I do." 

"You are certainly correct, sir. But those in- 
itials refer to my college degree — Bachelor of 
Arts." 

"Why not say B. A. then ? Puttin' the cart afore 
the hoss isn't sense, nohow," said the old man, 
testily. 

"You were a sailor, sir ?" 

"You've sed it. Walked the quarter deck six- 
teen years afore I quit blue water. So you're a 
colleger, an' a B. A. — why didn't you stick? Tell 
me that." 

"I graduated, the youngest in my class. Finished 
my education, sir." 

"Oh ! You did, eh ? Nothin' more to learn ? An' 
you're hankerin' for this job?" 

"If you please." 

"Well, I dunno. I paid Jake, the lubber that 
wore out the seat of his pants on that stool, a tenner 
ev'ry week. Is that about the figger for a Bach' of 
Arts?" 

"I am willing to accept, if the position is worth 
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no more," answered Glen with a heightened color. 

"Who's goin' to say what she's worth, young 
feller?" 

"You, sir, of course." 

"Kerrect! Let her go at that. Got a clean bill 
of health? Not bin sowin' wild oats, have you?" 

"I have not. My father's death explains my 
present necessity." And Glen told his story very 
briefly, in a manly way. 

"Father looms up pretty good, even if he was 
a bit foolish," was the only comment. 

"Foolish!" exclaimed Glen. "I don't—" 

"It's all right," interposed the old man. "Keep 
your powder dry. I ain't castin' it up, but it do seem 
plum foolish when youngsters who have to pad- 
dle their own canoe waste time takin' in ballast that 
goes overboard end of voyage." 

"But you believe in education, sir?" 

"Mebbe, mebbe. Believe in what helps a young- 
ster for'ard, an' that's what he mostly gets outside 
o' schools. It's the waste of time I'm barkin' about. 
I knows two fellers 'bout your age. One pulled out 
in the sixth an' signed articles right away. He's now 
holding down a boss's job, an' it wouldn't surprise 
me a mite to see his name over the door afore long." 

"What about the other?" 

"He left High at twenty, or thereabouts, an' he's 
rakin' in nickels on a street car." 

"These two cases must be exceptional, sir." 
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"Don't you think it. Why, the gent that barbers 
me tacks two big D's on his name — guess he gabs 
Sundays an' off days." 

"You surprise me, Mr. Potts." 

"You'll get bigger surprises afore you're old as 
me, young feller. Right next door there's two 
chaps humpin' freight. One says he's D. D. S. — 
tinkers molars nights — an' t'other goes him one bet- 
ter with M. D. an' a sheepskin to show for it. 
Mebbe it's contrary to what's what, but I dunno." 

"About the position, sir. You think I will suit 
you?" asked Glen, anxiously. 

"Well, I'm free to say that I likes the cut of your 
jib, an' if you want the job it's yours." 

"Thank you. I am very much obliged, and will 
do my best to please. About the work, sir ?" 

"Oh, you'll survive it. Don't worry 'til you have 
to. I signs the checks an' you signs the letters. Give 
'em my John Hancock — yours truly, Silas Potts. 
Don' forget there's two t's. I'm a little pq>pery 
'bout that." 

And with a nod of dismissal Mr. Potts entered 
the inner sanctum. He had not only furnished food 
for the physical man, but in his quaint way he 
had evolved matter that was food for mental re- 
flection, which Glen was too wise to ignore. He 
destroyed his cards, with the objectionable A. B., 
smiling as he did so, and thereafter, at Mrs. Tiler's 
and elsewhere, he was reticent as to himself or his 
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past. He was convinced that, other things being 
equal, his college education would be a distinct 
advantage, and he had a shrewd suspicion that 
Mr. Potts thought so also and was merely trying 
to indirectly impress on him the fact that much of 
a man's future dq>ended more on himself than on 
his education, or rather on his book learning, for 
book learning, otherwise than as a means to an 
end, he knew to be practically without value, as 
education in its truest sense implied the develop- 
ment of a man's whole nature, moral, physical, in- 
tellectual and social. 

It was evident that while Captain Potts was de- 
ficient in book learning he was by no means an 
uneducated man. There were indications of quali- 
ties in the old Skipper that appealed strongly to 
Glen, and he considered himself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured his interest and good will at their in- 
itial meeting. 

The Captain was a trifle beyond the average 
height, but his inches were somewhat dwarfed by 
a generous rotundity of person, which demanded 
deliberate motion, and so added dignity, if not 
g^ace, to his movements. 

His face was tanned by years of exposure to the 
elements until it resembled the color of a rich 
mahogany, but through the red there gleamed the 
hue of perfect health, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had reached the scriptural age limit of three 
score years and ten. 

2 
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The distinguishing features of his face were his 
shaggy, overarching brows, and eyes of azure which 
indicated not only unusual keenness of vision but 
also quickness of perception, appreciative humor, 
and great good nature. 

From a financial standpoint the prospective con- 
nection with Silas Potts was not encouraging, the 
remuneration being small and the outlook exceed- 
ingly dubious, yet Glen Ell)m had no hesitation in 
accepting, and, as stated, he considered himself 
fortunate in the connection. Possibly he measured 
his wages by Mrs. Tiler's demands on him, which 
left a sufficient margin for personal need ; but it was 
more reasonable to suppose that an inward monitor 
had controlled, or, in other words, that it was a 
Providential leading, which after events proved to 
be really the case. 

CHAPTER II. 
Jack Daw — C01.OR Maker. 

Mrs. Tiler's establishment was a plain boarding 
house, mostly affected by young gentlemen engaged 
in clerical occupations, with an occasional lady 
stenographer, school teacher or forelady who could 
afford to pay the moderate amount per week for 
room and board, the number accommodated vary- 
ing between eight and twelve. 
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The landlady herself was a widow of uncertain 
age, who was tireless in work and who, with a 
play on her name, was facetiously, but not un- 
kindly, designated as "The Toiler." It was a recom- 
mendation to all that she held strong, and perhaps 
advanced, views on sanitation and cleanliness, and 
that she made practical application of those views 
in her daily life. 

Of the boarders Glen, of course, knew nothing 
but their names, nor did he seek to know. Doubt- 
less, in time, he would become more or less ac- 
quainted. At the outset he met them at the table, 
conversed pleasantly on topics of their own choos- 
ing, and parted with a courteous word. There was 
nothing of a special nature to attract his attention to 
any person, with one exception, and in this instance 
it was the name rather than the man, he being fa- 
miliarly addressed as Jack Daw. But even the 
name might have failed to attract, except for its 
peculiar appropriateness, Mr. Daw being a constant 
talker on the subject of himself and his work at 
the Pembroke Paint Company. Naturally an oc- 
casional bit of fun was poked his way and at his 
expense by the other boarders, but in some respects 
he was exceedingly obtuse and for the remainder 
his good nature extracted the sting from an)rthing 
that was too broadly personal. 

His appearance was not exactly prepossessing, 
he being somewhat gaunt in frame, with prominent 
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cheek bones and beady eyes, but he averaged up 
fairly well for what he was — ^the typical factory 
foreman, living a correct life, capable to a certain 
degree, but with aspirations beyond his capacity. 

As Glen Ellyn came to know him better he lis- 
tened to his talk with more interest, since he dis- 
covered tmexpected possibilities in the crude which, 
with a little assistance, might be easily made to 
spell for a distinct betterment. This fact was de- 
veloped by a visit to Daw's room, a comer of which 
had been fitted up as a laboratory, the outfit being 
a few glass jars and funnels, scales, filter paper, 
graduates, beakers, test tubes, a Bunsen burner, an 
assortment of colors, a few bottles containing acids, 
and some chemicals which Jack declined to name, as 
tending to give away his "secrets," which, as he 
said, were his "only stock in trade." 

Quiet observation convinced Glen Ell3ai that 
Daw's stock in trade was not really extensive, and 
consisted mainly of a few formulae, and a certain 
amount of "bluff." His work, in a limited way, was 
satisfactory because it produced results, and his 
salary was assured because he understood this part 
of the game and his employers presumably did not. 

In a short time Glen's visits to 4he laboratory 
were of nightly occurrence, and while apparently 
seeking information from Jack's superior knowl- 
edge his questions were so framed that they in- 
duced a train of thought, which really added to the 
color maker's meager store. 
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"How is it your filter water is red?" he once 
asked. 

"Red! Why shouldn't it be red?" was the sur- 
prised response. 

"But when you made yellows and greens the 
water was not colored," continued Glen. 

"Well, there's a reason for that," said Jack 
loftily. "You'll excuse me not mentioning it." 

"Oh, certainly. I suppose it is a trade secret?" 

"Just call it that and you won't be far out." 

"I also noticed that the water from the last lot 
of blue you made was colored." 

"You did, eh ? Well, that's natural under the cir- 
cumstances." 

"I was thinking that when you precipitate color 
it would all go down." 

"That might be so. You see it ain't always the 
case." 

"Is it possible to spoil a batch of color, Mr. 
Daw?" 

"It might be. I have heard tell it was human to 
make mistakes, or something like that." 

"Do you ever spoil a batch, Mr. Daw ?" 

"Maybe I do. Once in a very long while. You 
stick a pin there. Once in a long while, mind you." 

"What is done in that event?" 

"What can be done? If it's spoilt it's spoilt, 
ain't it?" 

"I mean what disposition do you make of it?" 
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"So that's what you mean! Is it between you, 
me and the gate post?" 

^Confidential ! Certainly." 
Well, it might go down the sewer. Fm not say- 
ing it does. Only it might." 

"You would not report such a loss?" 

"Report, is it? Why should I? What a man 
don't know he don't have to worry about, does he ?" 
Tou are quite a philosopher, Mr. Daw." 
'Oh, am I? And what might he be, mister?" 
'A philosopher is a man who is versed in philoso- 
phy. In your case I meant to imply that you had 
a ready explanation of the reason of things. That 
you take matters calmly and coolly." 

"That sounds as if it might be, but I don't know. 
A man that's made colors as long as I have ought 
to know what he's talking about, anyway." 

"I see when you make solutions of different chem- 
icals, Mr. Daw, they are perfectly soluble, but when 
you mix them together, and a color falls down, the 
color is not soluble. How do you explain that?" 

"I don't have to explain, do 1?" 

"Not to me, unless you wish," answered Glen, 
laughing. "I hope my questions are not bothering 
you." 

"Can a man be bothered without knowing it, 
mister?" 

"I should think not," said Glen, still laughing. 

"Well, I'm not bothered. You fire all the ques- 
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tions you want, but don't get riled if I don't want 
to answer. See?" 

"Yes, I understand that. You will not offend 
me if you fail to answer my questions. I noticed 
when you made that beautiful blue color you put 
what I would call the iron salt solution into the 
potassium solution, and when you made the yel- 
low you added the potassium salt to the lead solu- 
tion. Why do you make a difference in the pro- 
cedure? What would be the result if you reversed 
the order of working?" 

"Say, pard, where did you get them names?" 
asked Jack Daw, with suppressed excitement, and 
totally ignoring the question. 

"The names are common, Mr. Daw. I learnt 
them in school." 

"But to know the stuff when you see it ?" 
"That was part of the school work also." 
"Must have been a pretty good school, mister 



man." 
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'Yes, it has an excellent reputation," answered 
Glen, smiling. 

"It strikes me Fve clacked enough for one night," 
said Jack Daw suddenly, and with a gravity that 
was irresistibly mirth-provoking. 

"Your various talks have greatly interested me, 
Mr. Dawi," answered Glen EUyn, "but I suppose 
you are tired, after your day's labor. It has oc- 
curred to me that I would like to study some of 
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these color problems With you, if you are willing. 
I really believe it would be to our mutual ad- 
vantage." 

"Well, you ain't backward in saying so. You 
don't know nothing about colors." 

"It is true that I know very little, and what I 
do know is theoretical. I am, however, somewhat 
familiar with chemistry, and you have practical 
knowledge. If we work together it should result 
in good to both. Do you not think so ?" 

"I'm not saying what I think just yet. I'm ex- 
pecting Dick Nettle in every minute. He's a good 
friend of mine. We'll see what he has to say." 

"Is Mr. Nettle a fellow employe at the Pembrdce 
Works ?" asked Glen Ellyn. 

"He's our office man, and one of the right sort 
We all like Dick. Here he is now," said Jack Daw, 
as he went to meet his friend at the door. 

"Glad to know you, Mr. EUsm," said Nettle 
briskly, in response to the introduction. 

"Why, surely Jack hasn't been giving away his 
secrets," he continued, with a partly suppressed 
grin, as he glanced at the array of glassware and 
colors. 

"Mr. Daw has been showing me how to produce 
certain colors," answered Glen pleasantly, "and I 
was suggesting that it might be of mutual ad- 
vantage if we worked together for a time. I have 
the theoretical knowledge, through my acquaint- 
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ance with chemistry, and he has the practical knowl- 
edge of manufacture. He reserved his decision 
pending your advice." 

"That's Jack, all right. 'Fraid to take a step 
forward by himself, lest he stub his toe. The plan 
might work. I take it you're not in the paint line ?" 

"I am not" 

"You don't look like a man who would bunco 
Jack out of his job, or take a mean advantage of 
that sweet innocent." 

"I am pleased to hear you say so, Mr. Nettle," 
said Glen, with a smile. 

"You see, Jack's got a pretty good job, and he 
knows it," explained Nettle. "He'll hang on to that 
job like grim death, and he's mortal scared about 
giving away any of those secrets he carries under 
his hat." 

"By our working together I would, of course, 
be acquiring information, but Mr. Daw would de- 
rive a like advantage, which could not fail to as- 
sist him in his^work. I have no ulterior designs, 
so far as he is concerned." 

"I'm sure of it," answered Nettle, emphatically, 
but looking keenly at Glen Ell3m. "Of course I 
doij't know! you from Adam, but a man's got to 
take chances in this world. In this hook-up I 
should say the chances are in Jack's favor, and 
that's no taffy, either. He stands by his formula 
like a good man stands by his Bible, but I'm free 
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to say he don't know any more than the law al- 
lows him to know. He moseys along mostly by 
rule of thumb, but I notice he gets there just the 
same." 

"Would not a knowledge of chemistry assist 
him?" 

"Maybe it would. I don't take a powerful lot 
of stock in that end. You see, it's this way: A 
man can only talk about what he knows, and the 
jays that I've been next to were about *knee high 
to a grasshopper.' Pembroke had one chap who 
was reckoned to know it all, but when it got down 
to brass tacks what he didn't know would fill a 
book. He was all right on that theory you men- 
tioned, and could juggle colors in the laboratory, 
but as a commercial proposition he wasn't in it. He 
could please the eye, perhaps, but in business you've 
got to please the pocketbook. Maybe this chap 
knew just a little too much not to know enough." 

"That sounds paradoxical," said Glen, smiling. 

"Well, sound don't always spell sense, as I look 
at it," responded Nettle, whimsically. 

"I still fail to see why the chemist you mention 
was unsuccessful, if he really knew his business." 

'That's the point. Did he or didn't he? He had 
more theory to the square inch than any one man 
I ever knew, but just as soon as he started the 
game in the color shop those theories went right 
back on him, and Jack standing there enjoying the 
fun." 
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"That must have been a humiliating experience." 

"Maybe the money he got salved it/* said Nettle, 
dryly. "He failed sure enough. The bottom fell 
right out. Why? Because he was chock full of 
theory and didn't know, a thing about paint — that's 
why!" 

"I should think there would be few like him." 

"Then you'd be dead wrong. The woods are full 
of them. Pembroke's had more'n a fair share, all 
of them spoiling to prove what they didn't know 
about paint, and the w;ay they burned up good 
money made the big boss weep salty tears. It seems 
to me you can use them all right in the laboratory. 
I'm not saying no to that, but as paint makers their 
name's punk." 

"You admit exceptions ?" 

"I haven't said so, but I guess that's right, only 
the exceptions and me are not acquainted." 

"I would not personally undertake what I was 
doubtful about," said Glen. 

"It's not for me to say you would, but mostly 
folks that's got the experimental bee in their bon- 
net want to work it out on other folks' boodle. 
That's how I figure it in paints." 

"I understand that, by following his formula and 
working carefully, Mr. Daw can continuously 
duplicate the same colors, but what does he do if 
goods are called for outside of the regular line?" 
asked Glen. 



ir 
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"That's getting back to our mutton," answered 
Nettle, laughing in a reminiscent way. "Jack has 
had his troubles, and there's no den3ring it. He'd 
make a stagger at filling the order, and if he went 
bump we'd pass it up, unless Horatio knew where 
to buy the formula." 

"Horatio! Who is Horatio?" 

"He's 'it'! Horatio's Pembroke and Pembroke's 
Horatio — see ?" 

'Your chairman or president, I suppose?" 
President nothing! Horatio is the Son of 
Heaven to whom presidents kow-tow, and lesser 
lights twinkle, like the little stars." 
^He must be exceedingly gifted?" 
^Gifted! On his lofty brow reason sits en- 
throned," declaimed Nettle, with inimitable gravity. 

"Does he know it ?" asked Glen, with an amused 
twinkle in his eyes. 

"Does he know it?" repeated Dick. "Why, the 
ego is his most prominent development, beside which 
all other bumps are insignificant." 

I presume Horatio is his given name?" 
Your presumption is correct, Mr. EUyn. Add 
his patronymic, Smallweed, and you have it com- 
plete." 

"Horatio Smallweed?" 

"Horatio Smallweed, General Manager, if you 
please," corrected Dick politely. 

"So, if Daw failed Mr. Smallweed would buy a 
formula?" 
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"Sure. He'd buy any old thing that looked good 
to him, but he mostly gets stung." 

"The seller is not honest?" 

"Maybe yes. Mostly no. Fakers wax fat on 
suckers." 

"But if not honest, the seller could be prosecuted 
for fraud." 

"Sure thing! Only he isn't. Suckers don't like 
the lime-light of publicity. They'd rather grin and 
bear it, especially if it wasn't their own money." 

"I don't think I could be induced to buy any- 
thing until I had proved its value," said Glen, 

"That might be so. One can never tell," was the 
cheerful answer. "Those guys are pretty plausible, 
and can talk a mule's hind leg off." 

"One experience of that kind should cure a 
man." 

"Perhaps it should; but everything that walks 
on two legs isn't a man. You can't cure a bom 
sucker. It's in the blood. Gold bricks are his nat- 
ural diet. What's that noise?" concluded Dick, 
looking around. 

"Daw is taking a nap," said Glen Ellyn, laugh- 
ing. 

"And snoring like a grampus. That's a new one 
on me. Why, Jack's a regular chatterbox." 

"But we excluded him from our conversation." 

"That's so. I'll stop that racket in a brace of 
shakes," said Nettle, and, taking the test tube holder 
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from the bench, he gripped the nose of the sleeper, 
who gasped and awoke with a start. 

"That's a nice way of entertaining company, I 
don't think,** said Dick in an aggrieved tone. 
Fm tuckered out," explained Daw, sleepily. 
Well, you go roost. I'm for home. Just a word 
now. Get into the game with Mr. Ellyn. You'll 
get more out of him than he'll get out of you at 
this rate. Snoozing with company around. I'm 
ashamed of you !" 






CHAPTER III. 
G1.EN E1.1.YN — Paint Maker. 

As the acquaintance ripened Richard Nettle 
made a very favorable impression on Glen Ellyn, 
as he did on others who knew him intimately. His 
willingness to be of service; his ready wit; invari- 
able good humor; his quickness to see the silver 
lining in every cloud; his mental acuteness and 
physical alertness, all appealed to Glen, who was 
well satisfied to count him as a friend. In per- 
sonal appearance he was unlike his companion. Jack 
Daw, being a little too spare in form, with a slightly 
frecked face, uptilted nose, and a disorderly thatch 
of reddish hair. 

His evening visits became more frequent, and he 
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watched the laboratory researches with an inter- 
est and intelligent criticism that evoked words of 
commendation from Glen and surprised ejacula- 
tions from Daw. These researches and experiments 
covered the full range of pigments and vehicles 
known at the Pembroke Works, and others that 
were not so known. 

With each successful cleaning up of various prob- 
lems, and the fuller general knowledge. Glen's own 
interest was immensely increased. Previously his 
mental connection with paint had been a ladder 
against a house and a man in overalls with a brush, 
engaged in a very ordinary occupation. But now 
he elevated paint to a science, the man who pro- 
duced it to a professional plane, and the man who 
applied it to an artist. 

He quickly perceived that a certain amount of 
chemical knowledge was really essential, as the list 
of chemicals alone involved nearly every acid, 
metallic salt or base, in addition to the fixed and 
volatile oils, spirits and ethers, with many of the 
mineral and vegetable products of the earth. Next 
to the food we eat he concluded that paint, in some 
one of its many forms, was not only a prime factor 
of civilization but an absolute necessity of modern 
national life. 

In the meantime his work at the warehouse was 
progressing satisfactorily to Captain Potts, but not 
altogether so to himself, as he considered the po- 
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sition a sinecure — felt that he was not earning 
the money that his employer cheerfully paid him. 
At the conclusion of his first week he found twelve 
dollars, instead of the stipulated ten, in his en- 
velope. 

"I think there is a mistake,'' said Glen, as he 
returned the envelope to his employer. 

"No mistake, young feller. One ten an' two ones 
makes twelve, don't it? What you kickin' 'bout?" 

"It is really too much, sir; for the amount of 
work I have done." 

"Belay, there!" rumbled the Captain, in a deep 
bass. "How'd you know I don't want to get more 
work out of you ?" 

"I am sure there is more in me than you have 
gotten out so far," answered Glen, earnestly. 

"That's what I was a thinkin'. Say, young fel- 
ler, you ain't a imion man are you?" 

"A union man!" repeated Glen, taken aback at 
the sudden change of subject. "No. I am not a 
union man. We used to discuss the subject in col- 
lege, but I am not well posted personally. Our talk 
was mostly on the personal liberty issue, and the 
restriction which placed all men on a dead level. I 
don't think the one thousand brick a day man should 
be held down to the level of the five hundred brick 



man.'* 



"No more do I." 

"I know that some people argue that you can up- 
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lift the less capable man, which I presume would 
be desirable, but I doubt its possibility in a general- 
way." 

"You think the thousand bricker's worth more 
money ?" 

"I do. Certainly." 

"That's what I'm trying to get at. 'Longside 
Jake you're the thousand bricker. You get more 
'cause you're worth more. Isn't that right?" 

"It is good of you to say so," answered Glen, 
visibly embarrassed at the practical application of 
his own illustration. 

"Jake was great on working his jaw tackle, but 
that didn't lay no bricks," said the Captain, grimly. 

"Where is he now ?" asked Glen. 

"I dunno. Guess he's shaking a leg in some 
other port He's a natural bom funker, an' only 
good for a fair weather sailor or the afterguard." 

"A funker?" questioned Glen. 

"A funker," mimicked the Skipper. "Mebbe you 
dunno that kind of Swab. He's the son of a sea^ 
cook that balks at the futtock rigging, an' takes 
to the lubber's hole. Of course there's difl'rent 
kinds of funkers. Some are scart of one thing and 
some of another. I onct had a shipmate who'd face 
a lion but couldn't face a petticoat, but he got cured 
at last." 

"Overcame his shyness and married a lady?" 

"Well, the leddy married him. When he went to 

8 . 
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Davy Jones' locker he left a fambly of thirteen, an' 
thirteen's a terr'bly unlucky number. You ain't 
sparkin* ?" 

"No, sir. I am neither sparking nor engaged." 

"I ain't got nothin' agin it, but if you must spark 
take Well^r's advice an' beware of the vidders." 

"I understand that you are not married, sir." 

"That's my understand, too," said the Captain, 
with a peculiar kind of clicking chuckle, which was 
characteristic of his humor. 

Glen's original estimate of the Skipper proved to 
be correct. He was a considerate employer, and 
kind-hearted, although he would not have pleaded 
guilty on arraignment. His growl was simply a 
good-natured criticism of men, things and events, 
underlying which was a substratum of solid sense, 
if not of profound wisdom. He thoroughly de- 
tested shams and superficialism, the best passport 
to his favor being rugged honesty and exact truth. 

The only drawback to Glen's satisfaction, or 
contentment, was the lack of work, and the ab- 
sence of opportunity for future development. Any 
embarrassment, however, arising from this cause 
was to be quickly relieved, and in a manner he had 
not contemplated, since it involved a closure of 
the warehouse and its instant demolition. 

"Ship's goin' out of commission. Pay off and 
pipe down," was his employer's sudden announce- 
ment, in acknowledgment of which Glen expressed 
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surprise, regret and satisfaction — regret at parting 
and satisfaction that the Captain had made a sale, 
which would at least furnish a competency for his 
old age. 

At the moment of parting the Skipper was in- 
sistently liberal and extracted a promise from Glen 
that he would spend one evening or more of each 
week at the Potts home on Maxwell street. 

Although, of course, he could not foresee such 
a result, it was probably in the faithful observance 
of this promise that Glen found in later years the 
supreme happiness of his life, but this is antici- 
pating. 

With his release from the warehouse the abso- 
lute inaction soon became intolerable, and it oc- 
curred to Glen that he should make practical use 
of his studies in paintcraft, through the medium of 
actual employment in a factory. He did not under- 
estimate the difficulties, but was prepared to meet 
them. He knew that whatever his choice might 
be there would be for him an intervening period of 
trial. 

Both Nettle and Daw assured him that there 
would be no difficulty about obtaining employment 
at the Pembroke, but suggested office work as being 
less disagreeable and more suitable for a man who 
had been unaccustomed to manual labor, but Glen 
remained firm in his resolve to master the prac- 
tical side of paint making and to start on the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder. 
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"Well, willful will have its way," said Nettle, 
with his usual grin. "But you don't know what 
you are going up against, or maybe you'd want to 
crawfish. Suppose you'll start in as a putty stuffer, 
eh?" 

"What is a putty stuffer?" asked Glen, smiling. 

"What is a putty stuffer. Jack? Do we need a 
diagram to make it clear?" 

"Stop your kidding and let Mr. EUsm have it 
straight," said Jack Daw. 

"As if I intended to give it crooked!" exclaimed 
Nettle, in an injured tone. "A putty stuffer is a 
man in miniature who, for a remuneration of sev- 
enty-five cents per diem, or thereabouts, stuffs putty 
into beef bladders." 

"I would prefer to pass that stage without the 
experience, friend Nettle, but not for the reason 
you have in mind. It involves a waste of time, and 
I am impatient to be moving ahead." 

"Most worthy ambition ! Well, Barker is Jack's 
friend. We will leave you to his wise guidance and 
tender mercies." 

And under Barker's direction Glen commenced 
a routine of labor that was to last for more than 
three years, but in a few months he astonished his 
preceptor by suggestions for change of formula, 
methods of working, and much other detail, thus 
evidencing a mastery of his job to such an extent 
that the pupil was fast becoming the teacher. In 
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the mixing for mill work he explained why the se- 
lection of colors, to obtain certain desired results, 
was faulty, and why the product was so frequently 
less brilliant than the colors originally used. How 
some pigments were antagonistic to others, and that, 
in the proper neutralization of colors, a knowledge 
of the principles of harmony was essential. 

He further explained why it was necessary to 
incorporate drying vehicle with some pigments 
and not with others ; that churning was not mixing, 
and that time of operation was important from 
other than economical reasons. 

In the grinding department he demonstrated the 
importance of gearing right for the particular pig- 
ments, the dress of stones requisite for different 
pigments and vehicles, why iron mills should not 
be used for certain colors, and why other colors 
ignited in process, or in the receptacle after leav- 
ing the mill, why some pigments should be im- 
mediately sealed in their cans and others not, and 
much other detail which Barker was not familiar 
with or to which he had given no thought. 

Occasionally his courage failed him for the mo- 
ment and there were times when he feared the in- 
cessant toil would break him down ; but he quickly 
recovered his natural buoyancy, and working, 
studying and acquiring information from all avail- 
able sources he moved steadily forward, with ever 
increasing confidence, toward the goal of com- 
petency, which he had planned to reach. 
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Only once had he returned to Fordash, and then 
for the painful purpose of receiving his mother's 
last farewell and blessing, her health having stead- 
ily declined from the date of her husband's death. 
After the funeral and closure of the small estate 
he parted with his sister, now happily married and 
residing in a distant city, and returned to Mendon 
with the feeling that the last tie to his boyhood's 
home had been severed — that only two graves and 
a memory remained. All the loving tenderness of 
the past and brilliant hopes for the future had 
faded into nothingness, thus illustrating the truism 
that man is largely the creature of circumstance. 
Or from another point of view, that while man pro- 
poses God disposes. 

Naturally his bereavement brought him into 
closer touch with his good friends. Captain Potts 
and Mrs. Fry, the Captain's widowed sister and 
housekeeper, who were deeply sympathetic and 
pleaded that henceforth he make his home with 
them. For a time he withstood the appeal, fear- 
ing to lose his own independence ; but, realizing that 
the closer association would enable him to more 
fully show his appreciation of their undoubted in- 
terest and affection for himself, he finally yielded, 
and to all intents and purposes became a member of 
the family. 

His work for the Pembroke Paint Company, or 
all that pertained to that connection, and the paint 
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trade generally, were subjects on which the aged 
mariner particularly liked to gossip, and of which 
he never tired. When Glen spcJce of the many 
and varied uses for which paint was essential, and 
that probably the aggregate business, with its al- 
lied interests, exceeded three hundred millions of 
dollars annually, its magnitude amazed the Skipper ! 

"It's a whale of a business !" he commented. "Is 
there enough cargo to go around?" 

"All the factories seem to be busy," answered 
Glen. "However, competing firms are quite numer- 
ous, and some are less prosperous than others." 
^ Ain't no derelicts, I s'pose?" 
^Derelicts ! Yes, I have heard of many, but usual- 
ly if a firm has been carrying too much of a bur- 
den it has succeeded iti transferring the burden to 
other shoulders, and so perpetuating the name." "^ 

"An' the load, too?" 

"That is possible also." 

"Paint men ain't layin' awake nights, then?" 

"Why should they lie awake at night?" 

"I dunno. Mebbe worryin' how to salt profits." 

"There are probably fair profits. Captain. Some 
of the fipns pay a dividend regularly. Pembroke 
does so." 

"An' earn it?" 

"That is the presumption, of course. You have 
to catch your hare before you can cook it." 

"Couldn't cook the other feller's, eh?" 
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"That could be done. Captain, but you would 
have to catch it first." 

"Mebbe it couldn't run as fast. S^pose Pem- 
brdce's makin' a pile of lead nowadays?" 

"Lead! White lead? Why, no! We don^t cor- 
rode lead. We are grinders only." 

"Oh, that's it. Buy from the lead man and grind 
it?" 

"Yes, that is the practice." 

"People call it white lead works, don't they?" 

"Yes, comjmonly so. It seems to have been a 
custom with some paint firms to organize as white 
lead and paint or color companies." 

"Kin' of sailin' under false colors, isn't it?" 

"Well, you can put it that way. They are cer- 
tainly not white lead makers. It was an error in 
policy for several reasons, which is more clearly 
apparent now, but the elapse of time makes any de- 
sired change increasingly difficult. You probably 
know that previous to the advent of the paint maker 
white lead in oil and paint were synonymous terms." 

"Isn't white lead a paint no more?" 

"Oh, yes. It is unquestionably one of the most 
valuable ingredients for the better class of house 
paint, but it is no longer the exclusive paint pig- 
ment." 

"That eases my mind, son. 'Tisn't a case of dog 
eat dog," said the Captain, with an expansive smile. 

"Oh, no," answered Glen, quickly. "There is no 
dog in the case." 
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"Nor survival of the fittest, eh ?" 

"I can say no to that also. There is necessity for 
both the lead corroder and the paint maker and 
there is ample room for both." 

"Pembroke ain't in the lead trust then ?" 

"No. The trust, as some people call it, is com- 
posed of certain corroders only." 

"Trust makes a bad smell, don't it?" 

"That depends on the smellee," said Glen, smil- 
ing. "Some people's nasal organs are hypersensi- 
tive and the imagination of others may be ultra- 
developed. As a matter of fact I do not know 
that there is a white lead trust, but presume you re- 
fer to a company which is the offspring of the trust 
long since defunct." 

"Case of trust and bust, eh ?" 

"Yes, that is practically so. It appears to have 
been an evolution from an intolerable position, as 
there were many small corroders, each competing 
sharply for a limited amount of business." 

"Case of trust or bust, then ?" 

"That, I think, is correct also. It is doubtful if 
any corroder with an output of less than five thou- 
sand tons could exist to-day, and at that time con- 
ditions were even less favorable. The smaller firms 
would doubtless have been drawn into a vortex 
of disaster had not the hand of consolidation sus- 
tained them. At the inception the guides were not 
overwise, but this, perhaps, was natural when walk- 
ing an unknown path." 
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"You ain't no trust-buster, then ?" 

"I don't know about that, Skipper. It needs no 
argument on my part to prove that manufactur- 
ing competition is good for communities, state or 
nation; but it is possible that competition may be 
overdone, in which case no one is benefited. It 
is well known that in many lines competition has 
been so acute that the expense feature has been 
vastly increased and, although it has probably forced 
prices downward, investigation will generally show 
that it has been accomplished, either at the cost of 
quality, so that the lower prices have represented 
lower values, or at the expense of the common in- 
vestor. If these lower prices, plus standard values, 
can be secured for the consumer by a consolidation 
of competitive interests which will curtail expense, 
then it is not only permissible, but decidedly advis- 
able. However, it has not been proven, I think, 
that economies of operation have reached the de- 
velopment anticipated or claimed, and consolida- 
tions may yet have to pay an economic penalty for 
economic sins. Unfortunately, also, we have to con- 
sider the inordinate greed phase of human nature 
where legal regulation may be necessary, but this 
can be invoked when the public good demands so, 
that sooner or later the rapacious or unscrupulous 
will meet their 'Waterloo' and, dying, have for their 
epitaph the execration of an outraged public senti- 
ment." 
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"Mebbe that don' worry 'em, so long as they get 
the boodle, eh?" 

"That may be so temporarily, and I know it is 
a common saying that corporations are soulless, but 
it is also true that corporations are made up of in- 
dividual units. Each has a soul to be saved and 
each has to meet the grim reaper against whom he 
is powT^rless to contend. They can affect to ignore 
conscience, but conscience has a penetrative quality, 
and in due time they must fight the battle with them- 
selves and stand or fall by their own actions. It 
was not my intention to moralize on this subject 
and in reference to the combine of white lead in- 
terests it does not appear to me that the consumer 
has suffered, as a review of the past demonstrates 
that prices have not been abnormally high or- out 
of proportion to the cost of the metal." 

"Mebbe it's jus' so, son. That water's a few 
fathoms too deep for my lead line. Let's ad j 'urn." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Operative Number Five. 

Horatio Smallweed was mentally disturbed. The 
sure sign, an unmistakable wrinkle, was on his 
brow. His pose was lacking in that dignity he 
usually assumed when seated at his desk, and he 
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exhaled a frigidity which lowered the mercury in 
his thermometer. 

The cause of his present disquiet was evidently 
a typewritten letter, which lay open before him. It 
read: 

"Office of the Silent Shadow Company, Mendon. 

"Private and Confidential. 

"Horatio Smallweed, Esq., Manager The Pem- 
broke Paint Company: 

"Dear Sir: — ^Under date of yesterday Operative 
Number Five reports as follows : 

" 'There is a man by the name of Glen EUsm in 
Foreman Barker's shop who is likely to prove a 
trouble-maker. He don't shirk his work, but he 
takes every chance to talk to his shopmates about 
personal liberty and such things. He says that when 
a man does his work, and gets his pay, there's no 
further obligation either side, and that the man 
who works produces the wealth, and ought to get 
a share, at least, in the way of good wages. I over- 
heard him say that he had thought out a profit- 
sharing plan that would be a winner. He is pretty 
thick with Jack Daw, and the two room in the same 
house. There is also a man in the office named Dick 
Nettle who chums with him. Ellyn is not a Men- 
don man, and I can't find out where he comes from. 
He is something of a dude. Changes his overalls 
two or three times a week, and wears gloves while 
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woricing at the mills. I have tried to catch him 
on a union talk, for I believe him to be a strong 
union man, but it looks as if he is too sharp to open 
his head. Will report more later.' 

"If you have any special instruction in reference 
to the above please let us hear from you promptly. 
As you know, from previous reports, Number Five 
is one of our best men, and his discretion can al- 
ways be relied on. Yours truly, 

"The Silent Shadow Company, 

"Jonas Wart, Manager." 

This was touching Mr. Smallweed in a tender 
spot, for an3rthing in the way of indq)endence 
on the part of employes, whom he affected to own, 
could not be tolerated. 

In his conversation with outsiders he was al- 
ways exceedingly careful to create the impression 
that he, Horatio Smallweed, was the most benevo- 
lent of men, and that he was constantly thinking 
out problems for the betterment of employes, but 
the real man was despotic and mean, never con- 
ceding anything until clubbed into submission. He 
considered it not only good policy, but a necessity 
to inaugurate a system of espionage. At first he 
accomplished this through a few employes who were 
willing to so buy his favor, but later, on account 
of jealousies between them, he found his plan to 
be imworkable and, unknown to any other official 
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or person whatever, he secured the services of four 
"operatives" from the Silent Shadow Company. 
These men were instructed to apply for positions at 
the Pembroke office and works and to report daily 
in writing to their own chief, who transmitted 
copies under seal to Smallweed, and, strange to say, 
the first to fall under the ban of the new system 
were two of the men who had preceded the pro- 
fessionals, and who were now mightily astonished 
to find themselves cast adrift. 

This last report of the Shadow man, Number 
Five, was more particularly obnoxious to Mr. 
Smallweed, since it referred to profit sharing, a sub- 
ject which he, himself, had once discussed and then 
conveniently forgot. 

Touching his buzzer, he demanded of the mes- 
senger, who promptly responded, the instant ap- 
pearance of Napoleon Monk, the superintendent. . 

"You have a man in the factory named Glen 
Ell3ni. How long has he been with us ?" asked the 
manager, as Monk took a seat by the desk. 

"More than three years," answered the super- 
intendent. 

"What kind of a man is he?" 

"Quite a decent fellow. Attentive to his work, 
and reliable. Wish we had more like him." 

"Well, I think you had better get rid of him. 
Let him out, but do it in a nice way." 

"You mean that?" asked Mr. Monk, in surprise. 
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'Yes, I mean it. Why not?" 

'He's a mighty good man to have around. 
Barker would feel sore to see him go. What's the 
trouble?" 

"I have heard something which induces me to 
think it is best." 

"I can't imagine what it can be, but I feel sure 
there is a mistake somewhere. I have not had 
much to say to him because there has been no need, 
but I know a white man when I see him, and I 
guess he's one, all right." 

"Is he intelligent — ^wide-awake?" 

"He certainly is." 

"Capable and energetic?" 

"He is both. Not another man in the factory 
can hold a candle to him." 

Terhaps he knows too much for our good?" 
'He knows, all right, but I doubt he's the kind 
of man you're thinking about. All the boys like 
him." 

"That's the point. Do they like him so well that 
he can easily influence them?" 

"I think they do; but if he influences them for 
good, where's the harm to Pembroke?" 

"We can do our own influencing. I don't think 
we want a man like him around," said Mr. Small- 
weed, stubbornly. 

"It strikes me he can do us more harm if we let 
him out." 
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"How?" 

"Well, he can get a job with some of our com- 
petitors. I bet they would be glad to have him. 
Of course what you say goes, but I hate to tell 
Barker. EUyn is a better man than Barker, and 
Barker knows it" 

"That makes me more determined. Barker is all 
right for us, for the simple reason that he knows 
enough to do his work and no more. It makes 
him more dq)endent on Pembroke." 

"Oh, you couldn't drive Barker away with a 
gun." 

"That is just how I like it." 

"How about having a talk with Glen Ell3m be- 
fore you decide finally?" 

"It is not good policy for me to appear in the 
matter." 

"I don't know what is biting you, but I doubt 
it's good policy to let a man like Ell3m get away 
from the Pembroke. Excuse my persistency." 

"I have made up my mind, Monk. I want that 
man out of the factory and the sooner he goes the 
better I will like it." 

"All right. It's up to you. Still there can be 
no harm in sizing him up. See if he is any good 
for road work?" 

"A salesman ! Is he up to that ?" asked the man- 
ager, in surprise. 

"I don't see why not," answered the superin- 
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tendent. "He knows more about paints than any 
man now out, and he's a talker, all right." 

"Well, perhaps it is best that I see him. You can 
send him in, but do not give him a hint as to our 
conversation." 

Napoleon Monk was not particularly interested 
in Glen Ellyn, except that he knew him to be 
capable and he liked to have such help, as they 
shared with him a burden he would otherwise 
have had to carry himself; but he was somewhat 
of a "scrapper," and he bitterly resented Manager 
Smallweed's lack of confidence in not explaining 
his reasons for an interference with the factory de- 
tail that was not usual. It cost him a bad half 
hour, but as he could not fathom the mystery he 
decided to forget it — for the time being. 

"The 'boss' has got something up his sleeve," 
he said to his wife, as he related the incident at the 
supper table. "I bet it will go hard with me if I 
don't nose it out, though." 

"Perhaps he has heard some story about the 
man," suggested Mrs. Monk. 

"He admits that much," answered her husband, 
"but what is the story? How did it reach him? 
If there is a leak in the factory I want to know 
it, and what is more to the purpose to plug it good 
and plenty." 

Glen Ell3ni received the message which called 
him to the office with considerable surprise, as he 
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could not imagine what it portended, but he lost 
no time in obeying the summons, and was affably 
greeted by the manager, who wore his holiday 
smile. 

"I learn that you have been with us quite a long 
time, Mr. EUyn," he said pleasantly. 

"Between three and four years, sir," answered 
Glen. 

"I am also informed that your work has been 
satisfactory. I suppose you are well posted about 
the manufacturing end?" 

1 am still learning, sir." 

'Oh, just so. We are all still learning; but don't 
be too modest. A little self-assertiveness will do 
you no harm. You have had some schooling?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Unfortunately so many work-people are still 
illiterate, in spite of our excellent educational sys- 
tem. What do you think of our factory hands?" 

"I think they are fully up to the average, sir — 
a nice body of men. I know them to be willing 
workers, and for the most part sober and reliable." 

"And loyal, Mr. EUyn? You know I think a 
great deal of loyalty," said the manager, softly. 

"I have no reason to doubt their loyalty," an- 
swered Glen, quietly. 

"That is exceedingly gratifying. I must cer- 
tainly think of some way to show my appreciation. 
I am deeply interested in the employes' welfare, but 
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I am a very busy man, Mr. Ellyn, and can't do as 
much as I wish. I presume you have given a 
thought to such things?" 

"I have occasionally thought of such matters, 
Sir. 

"That is to your credit. Now it seems to me 
that a profit-sharing plan might be of mutual ad- 
vantage if it could be satisfactorily worked out." 

"That should not be difficult, sir." 

"No ! Well, I don't really know. You see I have 
had no leisure to study the subject. What would 
be your idea?" 

"I assume that a certain amount of the net profits 
might be distributed at Christmas each year to all 
employes. That is one way." 

"Yes, I suppose that is feasible, if there are any 
net profits to distribute. What proportion would 
you suggest?" 

"Assuming that the net profit on the capital 
stock was twelve per cent — I would say that the 
stockholders take eight per cent, that two per cent 
go to surplus, if considered advisable, and the re- 
maining two be distributed to employes." 

"On what basis would you distribute?" 

"The pay roll, sir." 

"I am inclined to agree with you, Mr. Ellyn, but 
unfortunately the stockholders might object to such 
a plan for the disposal of profits." 

"It seems a good business proposition to me. 



sir. 
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"I have no doubt of it, but the fact remains 
that it proposes to disburse other people's money, 
and that is a matter for grave consideration." 

"But is it not the profit of both capitsj and la- 
bor, sir ?" 

"In one sense it is. However, we will not argue 
the question, and I really don't know how I came 
to discuss it, as I sent for you to talk of another 
matter. Have you ever considered the possibility 
of changing to the sales end?" 

"No, sir." 

"You know that there are better opportunities 
for advancement?" 

I did not know it, sir." 
Well, it is so. We have to give particular en- 
couragement to our sales force. It requires in- 
telligence, energy and great persistency to make a 
successful salesman. I understand you are well 
equipped, with the additional advantage of knowing 
the goods." 

"I am afraid you overestimate my qualifications 
in that direction, sir." 

"Well, it may be so. The question is, would you 
like to give it a trial?" 

"I am sensible of your kindness, and appre- 
ciate your good intentions, sir, but with your per- 
mission I would prefer to get more information and 
consider the matter carefully before deciding." 

"That is reasonable and no doubt wise on your 
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part. I will speak to Mr. Blow, our sales manager, 
and you can report to him in the morning."^ 

Although Horatio Smallweed had maintained a 
smiling exterior throughout the interview he was 
inwardly exceedingly warm and his dislike was ac- 
centuated by Glen's gentlemanly demeanor and per- 
fect self-possession. 

"There is something about the man that irritates 
me," he said to Jerry Blow, when explaining his 
wishes. "Yet I think he has the making of a good 
salesman and it is to our interest that we give him a 
show." 

"Sure thing," answered Blow. "We can get the . 
other kind without half trying." 

"What surprises me is that we have had a man 
like him around so long, and no one wise to the fact 
except Napoleon." 

"If *Nap' knows he has a good thing he wants to 
hang on to it and I'm not blaming him. I have 
heard some talk about this man Glen, as he put a 
couple of my boys wise and they think he is the 
goods, all right." 

"What did he put them wise about?" asked the 
manager, sourly. 

"Oh, they were bucking the Lupin paints and 
brought in samples which no one was able to handle 
but Ellyn, and after he tackled it the boys won out." 

"You surprise me." 

**Well, from what I hear he is one of the quiet 
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Don't toot his own horn and some people 
; think he knows as much as he does. I in- 
xl to have a talk with him myself, but some- 
I never found time," 

Veil, it is up to you to talk now, and I suggest 
you be careful. Feel your way. You know 

I mean. If he takes the territory we have 
he will have to land the Dawn Company, and 
means much to us." 

'es, I understand. You can depend on me post- 
lim. If he falls down it won't be my fault. I 

'Nap' won't think I have been working this 
He hates to see the sales end taking a good 
ry man." 

\^ell, it don't matter what he thinks. I have 
him that Ellyn has to leave the factory and I 
i he understands that I mean it. Besides, it 
le who suggested using Ellyn on the road." 
lU right. That let's me out in good shape," 



CHAPTER V. 

Feux Fane — Salesman. 

)twithstanding his lack of confidence in all 
lytes, sales manager Jerry Blow congratulated 
ilf on securing the services of Glen Ellyn, as he 
'ed in Glen's inherent ability. His idea had 
to go through the catalog and instruct him as 
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to lines, prices and discounts, but he quickly found 
that his pupil was not only familiar with the catalog, 
but that he also knew the cost prices of goods 
marked therein, which Jerry, himself, certainly did 
not know. 

"You dig on your own hook,*' said Blow, glad to 
be relieved of his assigned task. "When you get 
through we'll talk of other matters." 

Of these other matters Jerry was well qualified to 
talk, as he was an excellent salesman with a large 
amount of experience to draw on. In this direction 
his assistance to Mr. Smallweed had been valuable, 
and he knew it. The service had not always been 
appreciated as it should have been, and Jerry knew 
that also. His one weakness was probably a lack of 
initiative, which accounted in part for his somewhat 
too ready acquiescence in the propositions- of his 
"boss." For the remainder he figured that such ac- 
quiescence spread the butter on the right side of his 
own bread, and that if results were not satisfactory 
the boss could stand the responsibility better than 
himself. Wherein he displayed a wisdom that is not 
uncommon. 

"We propose to start you on one thousand dollars 
per year and expenses," said Jerry to Glen. "If you 
make good you won't have to ask for a raise. Your 
expense must be entered in the books provided and 
mailed to us every week. In addition to that we 
will allow you fifty dollars per month for extra ex- 
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pense which you needn't account for. Spend it 
where it will do the most good." 

"But if I am allowed sufficient expense why do I 
require the extra?" 

"That's up to you. We don't ask what you do 
with it and we don't want to know.^ What we are 
after is business and lots of it. We are hogs for 
business. See?" 

"Yes, that is plain ; but if the catalog prices will 
not stand extra expense?" 

"Then get more. You ought to know, without 
being told, that if extra expense is involved the cus- 
tomer pays for it and not Pembroke. What con- 
cerns you is that your salary and expenses don't ex- 
ceed our limit. If it is less you can crow a bit. If 
much more, off comes your head." 

"Well, there's nothing ambiguous about that." 

"Am who— what is that word?" asked Jerry, 
sharply. 

"I said there was nothing ambiguous about your 
instruction. I mean it was quite clear to me," an- 
swered Glen. 

"Well, you take my advice, Ellsm — ^just use plain 
U. S. English. You will find that plenty good 
enough on the road. As you don't know the terri- 
tory, I will introduce you to a man that does know, 
Felix Fane. He will go with you first trip and you 
want to listen mighty careful when he talks. He 
bones a bigger salary than yours and mine would 
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tote up, but he earns it every cent or he wouldn't 
get it, although I'm not saying that Pembroke don't 
grudge it." 

After the formal introduction Felix Fane sug- 
gested that they go to his house, as he could there 
speak with more freedom and with less chances of 
interruption than in the office, and to this Glen 
Ellyn assented. The remark of Sales Manager 
Blow on the salary question was still in his mind as 
he closely scrutinized his companion for some visi- 
ble evidence of commanding ability, and he was 
somewhat disappointed in the scrutiny. He noted, 
however, that Fane was quick, alert, an excellent 
talker, with plenty of gossip and anecdote to sand- 
wich between business subjects — a man who could 
interest the average listener and with a certain 
amount of personal magnetism of the "glad hand" 
variety which was effective for the time being, but 
none of these features seemed sufficient to account 
for extraordinary success as a salesman. At the ex- 
piration of their long talk, however. Glen had con- 
cluded that the mystery was only thinly veneered 
and that, coupled with native astuteness, the secret 
was simply in a liberal expenditure of money — the 
being a "good fellow" with the prospective cus- 
tomer. 

"Of course you have to catch and know your bird 
before you can lay salt on his tail," said Felix, 
laughing, "and that is not always easy. There are 
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some men who will neither line up at a bar nor dine 
with you in public, and there are others whose tastes 
don't lie that way at all, but most of them have a 
weak spot somewhere and it's up to the salesman to 
find it. With the silk hat crowd my best lay has 
been something of value sent to the house, as in 
this way you get the lady interested, and then if you 
follow up with a box at the opera or an outing for 
the whole bunch you are a winner." 

"My fifty per month would not go far along such 
lines," said Glen. 

"Oh, your class of trade is different and you will 
find fifty a big help. Of course once in a while you 
will have to dip into your own pocket. We all do 
when we want to make a showing. Take my case, 
Pembroke allows me a larger percentage than they 
do you because my customers pay big prices, but my 
expenses are so high that I don't really net as much 
salary as Smallweed thinks I do." 

"It is not a fixed salary, then ?" 

"No, I am allowed to draw so much for salary 
and expenses and no questions asked. I guess Blow 
thinks I am a millionaire, but he don't know my end 
of the game." 

"Is that a common arrangement?" 

"In a limited way, yes. But most of the big sell- 
ers get a fixed salary and expenses with a commis- 
sion of five or seven per cent over a stated amount, 
which makes them hustle. Pembroke knows what 
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they can allow for selling expenses, and no matter 
what the deal you can be sure that Smallweed will 
get his pound of flesh. What I am giving you is 
exact truth and it occurs to me that I have exceeded 
my instructions, so I will have to ask you to con- 
sider most of it as between ourselves." 

"I will do so, and I fully appreciate your frank- 



ness." 



<r 



Well, ril be ready to go out with you one trip 
when you say the word. Post yourself up and be 
prepared for all kinds of experiences. Traveling is 
rather strenuous. Being from home, a man has to 
depend on his grip for much of his personal com- 
fort. I suppose you have a good one?" 

"Yes, I brought one from home when I came to 
Mendon which has not been in use." 

"Be careful what you pack in it," continued Felix, 
laughing heartily. 

"Careful !" 

"Why, yes. When a man goes out he never 
knows what is to happen. He might get pinched — 
innocent, of course — but the contents of a grip are 
always interesting to a police officer. Then, the 
man might come to grief on the railroad. I re- 
member going to the Cumberland Valley to bring 
home the body of a salesman who had died at a 
hotel, and when the contents of his grip were ex- 
hibited before the coroner I confess it brought the 
red blood to my face, and Fm no chicken. Let me 
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tell you a good one on a man I know. It won't do 
him any harm and it may be some good to you." 

"Let me hear it. Your talk is certainly interest- 
ing and your experience ought to help me/' said 
Glen, as he caught the infection of his companion's 
humor. 

"I won't g^ve his name, of course," continued 
Felix. "Let us call him John Doe, under which name 
he will smell just as sweet as under his own. Well, 
John was 'some punkins' on the score of good looks, 
and John knew it. He was not afflicted with bash- 
fulness or undue reticency, and that should go with- 
out the saying. He was what the boys call 'a ladies' 
man,' by which you can understand that when ladies 
were around he was 'Johnny on the spot,' and that 
the said ladies were impressed by and petted him. 
To some men this kind of petting is wearing on the 
nerves, but John had a strong constitution and ap- 
parently enjoyed it. 

"Although generally level headed, John was af- 
flicted with a peculiar delusion. He imagined that 
while remarkably strong in the legs he was just as 
remarkably weak in the arms, which explains why 
he objected to carrying a grip load of samples or 
advertising matter. It annoyed him that his objec- 
tions were ignored or met with so little sympathy 
by the 'boss,' but he was not the man to sit down 
tamely under a personal grievance and, after much 
cogitation and brain fag, he disposed of the matter 
by surreptitiously disposing of the advertising. 
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"But while rejoicing in his freedom John began 
to doubt the wisdom of his course and was not real 
happy. His disposition of the 'stuff/ if known, 
would not be satisfactory to either *the house* or 
the customers. Then where would he get off? The 
more he thought over the matter the more inwardly 
disturbed he became. He actually fretted himself to 
the point of neglecting his personal appearance and 
no longer consulted the little mirror which reposed 
in his vest pocket. But when nearly on the verge 
of collapse a wondrous light flooded his under- 
standing and he was saved. It was all very simple 
— ^he had remembered that porters and bell 'hops' 
were the antidote for weak arms and that the only 
exertion required on his part was to jot it down. 

"After this John was happy and one spring morn- 
ing he started out, nicely groomed and feeling, as he 
said, as fine as silk. As, following his grip, he 
walked briskly to the depot he tapped with his fin- 
gers the place where his heart was supposed to be 
and where he had stowed his wad of expense money 
in placid content — at peace with himself and all the 
world. Noting an unoccupied seat in a day car, he 
dropped his grip on the cushions with a sigh of con- 
tent and spread himself out to fill the remaining 
space. There was a contingency of the belated ap- 
pearance of some lady, but for the moment he in- 
tended to convey the idea to other passengers that 
the seat was fully occupied — as it certainly was. 
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"While apparently absorbed in his morning pa- 
per, but covertly watching the door through which 
passengers entered the car, he was startled by a 
gruff voice demanding that he remove his grip, and 
as the gruff voice emanated from a big man John 
hastily capitulated, and the grip went under the seat. 

" Wanted the whole seat, did you ?' growled the 
big man. 'Drummers' grips are always more or 
less of a nuisance.' 

" *How'd you know it was a drummer's grip ?' 
asked John, mildly. 

" *Oh, IVe been there,' answered the intruder. 
And laughing heartily he rested a warm ham-like 
hand on John's leg. John looked a little doubtful, 
but did not resent the contact, although the crease 
in his trousers was effaced. 

" *In what line?' he asked. 

" 'Never mind the line. I tell you I've been there 
— twenty years of it.' 

Were you successful ?' 

What are you giving me? How long would I 
have lasted if I wasn't successful? I said twenty 
years.' 

" *Had you any particular method of approaching 
a prospective customer ?' 

" 'That's a larger question than you perhaps think. 
If you know anything you should know that no two 
people can be approached in exactly the same way, 
but in one particular I have found that most men are 
very much alike.' 
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'What particular is that?' 
^When dinner time comes the average man is 
more interested in his dinner than he is in the sales- 
man who is looking for orders. A good dinner, to 
most persons, makes a noise like solid comfort. As 
a man's vest expands, unless he's dyspeptic, his heart 
expands also. He is in a receptive mood and willing 
to listen when it is up to you to do the talking.' 
^ You have faith in the talking part ?' 
^Oh, yes. A silent salesman would be impossible, 
but, mark me, now, there is danger of overdoing it. 
It is not every salesman who knows when he has 
said enough.' 

" *You admit that a. good talker stands a better 
chance of booking orders.' 

" *I don't know that I do. There is, however, a 
difference between a good talker and a voluble man, 
who more frequently wearies than interests. Per- 
sonal eloquence is sometimes effective, but it is much 
like the persuasion that brings the verdict from a 
jury against their own convictions. Many a cus- 
tomer has been overstocked by persuasion, which he 
bitterly resented later. I like to meet the boys once 
in a while, especially in your line, which I may say 
was my line also.' 

" *In my line ! How do you know what my line 
is?' 

" *The top of your catalog is peeping out of your 
pocket.' 
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'How did you know that I was a salesman?' 
1 might answer by your "mug," but I will say 
by the button in your coat lapel. If you want to hide 
your light, yoimg man, hide the button.' 

" 'Oh, I'm proud of the button ; I had forgotten 
it' 

" 'Didn't forget your tonic bottle,' said the big 
man, winking slily. 

" 'Tonic bottle!' sharply exclaimed John. 'When 
did you see a tonic bottle?' 

" 'When you opened your grip. I ought to apol- 
ogize for mentioning it.' 

" 'That's all right. It's a little medicine I carry 
for emergencies.' 

"'Not heart trouble?' 
'Oh, no. It—' 

'All right, me boy, stop right there. I under- 
stand — First of Timothy, fifth chapter, twenty-third 
verse. Recall that?' 
" 'Not at the moment.' 

" 'Well, look it up. You will find that St. Paul 
advises Timothy to take a little for his stomach's 
sake. You got a conscience?' 
'Why, yes ; I hope so.' 

'So do I. Don't stretch it when reading that 
text and remember that a little is the reverse of 
much or too often. No offense meant.' 

'Oh, I'm not offended. Maybe you saw — ' 
'A new deck ? Sure I did.' 
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^A new deck ! Well, there's no harm — ' 
^Certainly not. I once knew a man who mys- 
teriously lost his expense boodle on the train; got 
into town with very cold feet and lay awake all 
night thinking over it/ 
"With what result?' 

" *It nearly broke his heart when the boss called 
him home.' 

" 'And his name?' 
" 'Was Denis.' 
" 'That's a joke.' 

" 'Well, he was known to the boys as "truthful 
James." ' 
Why?' 

Why! Because (as he said) he always told the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.' 
^You are quite a Sherlock Holmes.' 
^No. Just a habit of observation — notice the 
little things, laddie, and you'll get there. This is 
my station. Good-bye, and good luck to you.' 

"The train had come to a stand and a vision of 
loveliness was framed in the doorway. 

"'Why, here is Miss Nellie!' exclaimed the big 
man, and relieving her of her grip he deposited it 
beneath the seat he had vacated and left the car. 

"As the young lady followed her baggage John 
was conscious of a thrill of satisfaction, but the tran- 
sition had been so sudden that for a time he was 
speechless. However, he quickly regained his equi- 
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poise and his thoughts were centered, not on the big 
man who had been so prodigal of suggestions and 
advice, but on the charming young lady at his side. 
He made httle overtures in the way of conversation 
which at first were responded to only in monosylla- 
bles, but gradually the ice was broken on the com- 
mon ground of the gentleman who had greeted her 
and whom it appeared was a neighbor of her own 
family. Later it transpired that their destination 
was the same town, where Nellie was to visit an 
uncle, but the name of the said uncle was withheld. 
The casual acquaintance progressed auspiciously and 
Nellie mentally concluded that Mr. Doe was a very 
nice gentleman indeed, while John's conclusions 
were, as he said later, that 'Nellie was a peach of a 

girl.' 

**Now, when they left the train John found, much 
to his own surprise, that he was remarkably strong 
in both arms, and he insisted on carrying their grips, 
although he regretted that in doing so he had not a 
third arm to offer Miss Nellie, While still mentally 
absorbed over the prospects of a future meeting 
they reached the street, where a wagonette was 
waiting and Nellie was immediately enfolded in a 
pair of motherly arms. With a curt nod to John 
the uncle, who was a very energetic man, took the 
grip, seated the ladies and they were quickly whirled 
away. For a minute or two John stood on the curb 
in a semi-dazed condition. Although his eyes had 
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been constantly riveted on the face of Nellie and 
he had noted the ghost of a demure smile, she had 
apparently forgotten his existence. After fighting 
down his emotion and relieving himself by certain 
ejaculations, he took his grip in hand and started 
to walk the one block to his hotel, but before cover- 
ing half the distance he became conscious of some- 
thing abnormal. 

" 'Must be going dippy,' he murmured. 'What 
in thunder is the matter with me — where am I at? 

" 'Seem to be walking on air,' he continued, 'and 
this measly grip — why, confound it ! This is a go.' 

"John had suddenly discovered that the grip he 
was toting was not his own. If not his it must be 
Nellie's and that young lady was undoubtedly in 
possession of his. Things were looking serious. By 
the time he reached his room he was in a feverish 
condition, with alternating chills. As he looked at 
the grip he questioned whether or not be was justi- 
fied in opening it. How could he be sure of the 
ownership if he did not take a peep ? If NeUie's, of 
course the contents were only the usual run of a 
lady's summer toggery, peek-a-boo waists, clocked 
stockings, lingerie, powder box, 'rats' and so forth. 
Why should he be inquisitive? Why, indeed! It 
would not be right, and besides — the grip was se- 
curely locked. 

" 'Why here is a tag!' he exclaimed. 'It's queer 
I did not notice that before and — Great Scott! 
I'm up against it for sure.' 
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"He had remembered that his own grip was not 
locked and at the same moment had discovered that 
uncle was a prominent hardware man on whom he 
was scheduled to call in the way of business. As he 
reflected he shivered visibly. What if Nellie should 
yield to temptation and go through his grip ? Sup- 
posing uncle was called in consultation? He was 
not greatly concerned about the tonic bottle or the 
new deck. The package of Garfield tea would ex- 
cite no comment. How old is Ann, Pigs in Clover, 
Pea in the Pot, were all innocent diversions. He 
would prefer that Mary's eflFusive epistle was not in 
evidence and deeply regretted that Gladys had not 
deferred her last communication. As for Sophy's 
letter, he did not want to think about it at all. Un- 
fortunately there were other inclusions of more 
moment that might create a false impression, as it 
was dead easy to misconstrue motives. His per- 
turbation was caused by the fact that his artistic 
ideas were greatly in advance of the times and that 
he had been a diligent collector of studies in the 
nude. His experience had taught him that but few 
people could appreciate the really true in Art and 
Nature, and he had a very strong suspicion that 
uncle was one of the few. 

"His premonition of impending trouble was not 
conducive to sleep and he arose in the morning un- 
ref reshed but with a firm determination to face the 
music, and take a chance that Nellie had not yielded 
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to curiosity. It must be confessed, however, that 
when he entered the store he had lost something of 
his usual jaimtiness, and awaited the outcome with 
inward misgiving. He was, therefore, correspond- 
ingly elated when he was cordially welcomed by 
uncle, who apologized for the mistake and his own 
abruptness in leaving the previous evening, which 
he explained was due to an important engagement. 

"After successfully transacting his business he 
was formally intrqduced to the ladies, with whom he 
spent a few pleasant minutes, thus la3ring the founda- 
tion for future pleasant minutes. 

" *My gracious goodness ! That was a narrow 
squeak!' said John, as in his room later he pro- 
ceeded to destroy all those things which had caused 
him so much anxiety. In the great relief and ex- 
uberance of his feelings, all by his lonesome, he 
jigged, side-stepped and 'shook hands with Charlie' 
until he was quite exhausted. 

" 'John is surely the goods,' he murmured. 
Xucky John ! Good old unkie ! And Nellie is cer- 
tainly a dream.' 

"Now you understand better what I meant about 
packing the grip," said Felix Fane, with a hearty 
laugh. 

"I certainly do," answered Glen, who had been an 
attentive listener. "I suppose there is no sequel to 
that story?" 

"Your suppose is wrong, then. The sequel was a 
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wedding several months later and the big man was 
there to congratulate them." 

"You surprise me. It would be interesting to 
know if John, in later years, told his wife of the 
grip's contents." 

"The later years are very few, and I happen to 
know that John did not tell his wife," said Felix, 
dryly. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Superintendent Monk Resigns. 

"You were late getting home this evening," said 
Mrs. Fry as she, the Captain and Glen took their 
seats at the table for the evening meal. 

"Yes. I have had quite an exciting and busy day. 
I will tell you about it after supper," answered Glen. 

"Thought you'd lost your bearings in the fog,'' 
rumbled the Captain. 

"No, sir. It's a bit hazy out, but I had no diffi- 
culty in making port." 

"Quite an old seadog, ain't he?" chuckled the 
Captain, gleefully. 

Hitherto the noonday repast had been dinner in 
the domestic economy of the Potts' home, but after 
Glen's advent Silas Potts had insisted on a noon 
luncheon, reserving the principal meal until six 
o'clock. After dinner it was the custom for Glen 
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to read the evening paper aloud, while Mrs. Fry 
knitted and the Captain smoked a "Churchwarden," 
both of them listening and commenting on the news. 
The paper being read, they chatted until nine o'clock, 
when sister and brother retired for the night, and 
Glen studied or worked at his desk until half-past 
ten, at which time he also retired. It was a quiet 
and somewhat monotonous life for a young man, 
but it suited Glen Ellyn and he was content, the 
more so as he realized that his presence was really 
a source of pleasure to the aged couple, who had 
practically adopted him. 

"If sister 'Harry' don' mind we'll cut out the pa- 
per and have the yam," said the Captain, as they 
left the dining room for their accustomed seats in 
the "Cubby Hole." 

The "Cubby Hole," so named from an early ex- 
perience of the Captain, was really a cosy room in 
the rear of the house devoted to himself, where he 
smoked or entertained a friend. As he was not a 
lover of solitude, his sister Harriet, whom he af- 
fectionately referred to as "Harry," made it a rule 
when not otherwise engaged to sit here with him. 
The room was designed and furnished to represent 
the interior of a Captain's cabin or stateroom, but 
was somewhat more spacious. The walls were pan- 
eled in hardwood, several of the panels forming 
doors to secret cavities or cabinets in which the Cap- 
tain stored his treasures and creature comforts. In- 
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stead of chairs the seats were mostly wide lockers, 
forming with heavy cushions luxurious divans, 
while the floor was covered with oriental rugs, 
which the Skipper had brought from the far East 
in one of his several voyages. 

"I did not tell you that I had a personal interview 
with Mr. Smallweed," commenced Glen. 

"No, you didn't. How'd that come about ?" asked 
the Captain. 

"He requested it. Or perhaps it is more correct to 
say that he sent for me." 

"Thought he didn't know you, or of you." 
"I thought so also, but it appears that I was mis- 
taken. We had quite a long chat." 
^Friendly like, was it ?" 

'Yes, apparently so. But I am a little doubtful. 
He talked smoothly. However, I am told that is his 
usual way, or when he is so inclined. I am disposed 
to think he laid a trap for me. If so, I was caught 
in it." 

'Ah ! What kin' of a trap might it be, now?" 
'He succeeded in getting me to talk about a hobby 
of mine in relation to betterment of work and a 
profit-sharing plan with employes." 

"An' he agreed with you, I shouldn't wonder ?" 
"He professed to do so, but I doubt his sincerity." 
"Do any talking to the hands about such?" 
"Yes, a few words casually and occasionally." 
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"That explains it. What was the upshot?" 
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"He thought I would have a better chance for ad- 
vancement as a traveling salesman and offered me 
the opportunity." 

"He did, eh? An' you bit?" 

"No. I thanked him and asked for time to con- 
sider. He assented and sent me to the Sales Man- 
ager, who assumed that I had agreed and started to 
post me, after which he turned me over to Mr. Fane, 
one of our best salesmen, who was instructed to 
make the initial trip with me. I spent nearly three 
hours with Fane." 

"Got posted up ?" 

"I obtained information of value." 

"When you goin' ?" asked the Captain, looking in- 
tently at his protege. 

"I have decided not to go." 

"No! Why not? Isn't it a better job ?" 

"It would pay a little more than I receive now, but 
the work does not appeal to me, and if I failed Pem- 
broke would drop me quickly." 

"I shouldn't wonder. So that's the reason why?" 

"That is one reason, but I was also influenced by 
the fact that I did not intend to be away from you, 
as I assumed you wished it otherwise." 

"What's the boss say?" 
1 have not yet told him, but will do so tomor- 
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Well, that's good ; I ain't sorry," said the Cap- 
tain, looking greatly relieved, and Glen realized that 
he had acted in line with the Captain's wishes. 
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Although he had quickly arrived at a decision he 
had not done so hastily. It was true that he would 
not, of his own volition, leave the Captain and Mrs. 
Fry to their lonely life, but it was also true that the 
traveling position did not appeal to him, and it 
clashed with the plan that he had formulated for his 
own guidance at the outset. This plan had been to 
acquire a mastery of the manufacturing end and all 
which that implied, and then to follow up with ex- 
ecutive work as opportunity offered. He understood 
that a knowledge of the selling end was essential, 
but he assumed that it could be acquired without the 
necessity of his being, perhaps, several years on the 
road. He figured that he could secure the necessary 
data if in a position to handle orders and corre- 
spondence as a whole, as by this means he would 
have not only one man's experience, but the concrete 
experience of several men, which, with the informa- 
tion he already had of material, cost and so forth, 
would equip him for larger responsibilities. He 
seemed to know intuitively that his declination 
would give offense to Manager Smallweed, but was 
determined to make an effort to attain his wishes. 
That his intuition was not at fault he quickly real- 
ized on being ushered into the presence of the Man- 
ager for the second time. 

"Mr. Blow informs me that you decline to travel," 
said Horatio Smallweed, harshly. 

"Yes, sir, that is so ; but I am none the less obliged 
to you," answered Glen. 
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"What are your reasons ?" 

"After talking to Mr. Blow and to Mr. Fane 
I am confident that it would be a waste of time, as 
I would almost certainly not be successful. That 
particular work, it seems to me, requires a special 
training." 

"No more for you than for others." 

"But others may have more aptitude and personal 
liking, sir." 

"Of course that is so, but quite, frequently the 
things that we lack may be acquired." 

"Yes, sir. I realize that, but it is a profound con- 
viction with me that I would neither like it nor suc- 
ceed, and then my services with the Pembroke would 
probably end." 

"That is quite possible. How do you know they 
will not end right here ?" 

"Well, sir. I can only hope not." 

"You wish to go back to the factory?" 

"I am willing to do so, of course, but I do not 
wish it." 

"What in the world do you want, then? How 
and where can we use you if not in the factory?" 

"I understand that Mr. Blow is in need of as- 
sistance to handle orders and correspondence." 

"And if he is— what then?" 

"Why, I feel sure that I could do the work satis- 
factorily and would be glad of a trial." 

"I see you are one of those men who knows what 
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he wants," said the Manager, sourly. "I certainly- 
had not thought of you in that connection." 

"If there is no one else in view I suggest that you 
give me a trial, sir. If I fail you will quickly know 
it, and I am willing to abide by your decision." 

"You would have to do so in any case. I don't 
know what Mr. Blow will have to say about this. 
It is really up to him." 

"He will say what you say, sir." 

"Oh, that's quite likely," answered the Manager 
with a grin. "But I don't know why I should say 
anything. I really know nothing of you, person- 
ally." 

"That is true, sir, although I have been with the 
Pembroke for several years, and you were pleased 
to remark that my work had been satisfactory." 

"I was simply repeating what Monk told me." 

"And Mr. Monk knows." 

"He is supposed to. Have you a good memory ?" 

"Yes, sir. I think I have." 

"And could also forget if necessary?" 

"If necessary! Why, yes, I suppose I could." 

"Then I suggest that you forget, while in the of- 
fice, at least, those visionary schemes of profit-shar- 
ing with employes. The Pembroke is not yet ready 
for so radical a change. You understand me?" 

"Perfectly, sir." 

"Very well. I will assume the responsibility of 
giving you the position. It is up to you to please 
Mr. Blow." 
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And with that the interview terminated, Glen feel- 
ing a little jubilant that he had apparently succeeded 
in breaking down the barrier of Horatio Small- 
weed's dislike. 

As he anticipated, Jerry Blow readily agreed with 
the manager's decision, the more readily because he 
realized that he was securing for himself a willing 
and competent assistant. 

In a few months Glen was well posted in sales 
matters and, being in close touch with the general 
office work, he was fast becoming familiar with the 
routine and detail of all when his connection with 
this end was suddenly terminated. 

Napoleon Monk, although outwardly quiescent, 
had never forgotten the incident which removed 
Glen from the factory, and he was continuously on 
the watch for the leak which, when found, he in- 
tended to plug. He was not deterred by the lapse 
of time, as several little matters convinced him that 
the leak still existed, and at last he was measurably 
rewarded, and, strange to say. Glen 'Ellyn was in- 
directly involved. 

Glen had gone into the factory with a file of 
papers relating to some complaint from an im- 
portant customer, about which it was necessary to 
consult Mr. Monk personally, and they were con- 
versing on the floor when he noticed a workman, 
partly screened from view by a mixing tank, who 
was acting suspiciously. 
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"Speak lower," he said to Napoleon. "That fel- 
low behind us seems to be interested." 

Instead of replying, the superintendent, who fre- 
quently acted on impulse, whirled around, took the 
man by the arm and marched him to Barker, whom 
he instructed to at once discharge him. The man 
made no comment or objection, but quietly changed 
his clothes, received his pay and left the works. 

On the following morning Napoleon was called 
to the manager's office and was greeted, on his en- 
trance, with a laugh. 

"You made a nice mess of it yesterday," said Mr. 
Smallweed. "Read that letter." 

And Napoleon read, with disgust written all over 
his face: 

"Office of the Silent Shadow Company, 

"Mendon. 

"To Horatio Smallweed, Esq., 

"The Pembroke Paint Company, 
"Personal and Confidential. 

"Dear Sir : We beg to report that, through some 
unfortunate misunderstanding, your superintendent, 
Mr. Monk, summarily discharged Operative Num- 
ber Five, and assuming that his return to the fac- 
tory is impracticable we herewith enclose our ac- 
count to date. 

"We still think it was unwise to withdraw nirni- 
bers four and six, as we are convinced that their 
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services were never more necessary than now, but 
can not, of course, question your decision. 

"Respectfully yours, 

"The Silent Shadow Company, 

'Jonas Wart, 
^Manager." 
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"A nice little game to play, I don't think," said 
Napoleon, caustically. "And you actually had the 
nerve to plant those spies around, unknown to my- 
self and other officers ; I'd like to know why !" 

"If you take that tone," said manager Smallweed, 
hotly, "I will only say because I choose to do so." 

"Oh, yes. You're the boss, all right, and will do 
as you darn please. There ought to have been one 
planted right here so that he could report to the 
president how many stogies you smoke, and an- 
other one in the president's office to report to the 
board of directors every little cuss word that slips 
from his lips, and another one in the board room to 
report to the stockholders how much champagne the 
directors guzzle at monthly meetings." 

"You forget yourself. If you can't listen to 
reason, leave the office," said the manager, with in- 
creased heat. 

"Sure thing! I'll leave the office, and I leave the 
Pembroke, too. Consider this my resignation, to 
take effect at once." 

And, in a frenzy of passion. Napoleon Monk sev- 
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ered his connection with the Pembroke Paint Com- 
pany then and there. 

"My goodness ! And to think that I was foolish 
enough to show that letter to Napoleon, after keep- 
ing my own counsel so long!" said manager Small- 
weed. "But who would have thought that Monk 
had so much spunk in him! The system has cost 
us a little pile of money, and our wonderful gains 
are a few, perhaps made up, yarns and a mass of 
ridiculous gossip that on investigation explodes as 
a pin prick explodes an air bubble. In the mean- 
time the factory is without a superintendent, and I 
have neither taste or leisure for the work, even if I 
knew how." 

After much reflection, and weighing of the pros 
and cons, he reached a decision, and summoned Glen 
Ellyn to his office for the third time. 

"There is an old proverb to the eflfect that every- 
thing comes to those who patiently wait," said the 
manager, "and I guess it is so in your case. Mr. 
Monk has resigned his position and I propose to 
make you superintendent in his place. You will, no 
doubt, be a little green at the start, and the responsi- 
bility is rather heavy, but you may be equal to it. 
Any way, the opportunity to prove it is yours. I 
suppose you have no objection to go into the factory 
this time?" 

"It would be foolish to object when the change 
means my own advancement," answered Glen. "I 
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will accept the position and do my best to make a 



success." 



Among the first to congratulate Glen were Bar- 
ker, Fane, Daw and Nettle. The latter had con- 
tinued to be his closest friend, although Glen had 
been somewhat reserved at times, fearing that Net- 
tle's freedom of speech would eventuate in sctfne in- 
discretion involving both, but as he understood Dick 
more fully this fear passed away. The freedom of 
his speech remained, but it was qualified by a wise 
discrimination. He was the same shrewd, observ- 
ing man, loyal, competent, and a splendid worker. 
On the point of loyalty, however, "Dick" defined 
his own position by drawing a distinction between 
loyalty to the firm who paid his salary and loyalty 
to the individual, for he was no respecter of persons, 
except on the basis of personal worth. 

"I heartily congratulate you," he said to Glen 
Ellyn. "You are the right man for the place, but 
don't take it to heart if Smallweed should want to 
displace you later." 

"Have you any reason for saying that?" asked 
Glen. 

"Well, I don't know that I ought to repeat it, but 
I want to put you wise. I heard Smallweed say 
that he had no love for you, but that you would do 
for a stop-gap, as Napoleon's nose was only out of 
joint temporarily, and that he would soon be around 
again and ready to eat dirt. As to that the boss has 

6 
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another guess coming, for I happen to know that 
Monk IS already fixed." 

"That would not be fair to me." 

"Well, youVe said it, all right, but the 'boss' has 
his own ideas about fairness. He don't look at 
things like other men." 

"But I don't see why he should dislike me?" 

"Well, he's built that way. He can't help it. 
Wants men to toady a bit — a little tin god, you 
know. Has no use for the manly, independent 
kind. I'm thinking he's a bit sore, too, that you 
didn't take Bill Bailey's job on the road." 

"What has become of Bailey?" 

"Oh, he's a pretty sick duck. Down and out, I 
guess. Got a thirst on him like a camel. Started 
for another firm and the first Sunday he struck a 
one-horse town where they have the lid on tight. 
Went to a drug store and was soon on the outside 
of a big dose of somebody's stomach bitters. After 
that he was dead to the world until the doctor 
pumped him out. I can't stand for a chump like 
that. Let's forget him." 
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CHAPTER VII. 
N^tti^e: Yarns With The Captain. 

Although Captain Potts had, in his own peculiar 
way, congratulated Glen Ellyn on his promotion, 
asking a few questions as to duties and remunera- 
tion, he made no later reference to the position, but 
was always keenly interested in the evening talks, 
which now generally exhausted "shop" news before 
touching on other subjects. 

In these later discussions the Captain drew from 
a store of large and varied experience, in his inter- 
course with all sorts and conditions of people. 
While much of his shrewdness was natural, more of 
it came from his sharp contact with the rough edges 
of the world, and both his remarks and his con- 
clusions were thoughtfully received by Glen and 
treasured for future digest. 

His interest in the Pembroke Paint Works was 
purely personal, due to Glen's connection, but this 
same personal interest was extended, not only to 
Glen's friends, but to all others. It was, in fact, 
a kind of human interest which had always appealed 
to him. He liked to know men for what they were; 
to mentally sift the wheat from the chaff; to identify 
himself with their struggles and aspirations ; but all 
this was beneath the surface. Although he had not 
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exhibited undue interest when Glen had freely- 
spoken of Richard Nettle, referring to his personal 
appearance, his stanchness, and his idiosyncrasies, 
he was really very much interested and finally ex- 
pressed a wish to see him. 

"Since you wish it, I will be glad to have him 
call," said Glen. 

"Any reason why not?" asked the Captain, locJc- 
ing quizzically at Glen. 

"I know no reason why he should not call, but I 
did not care to take the initiative, as I could not be 
sure it would be agreeable to you. I have not in- 
formed either Nettle or Daw of my residence here." 

"An' they never asked where you bunked ?" 

"Nettle has not, and that is one of the good things 
about him that I like. He takes a friend on trust, 
if it seems to be necessary. In other words, he 
never attempts to force confidence." 

"Bideshistime, eh?" 

"Yes. He assumes that when a friend is ready 
to talk he will do so of his own volition, and is not 
offended at any apparent withholding of confidence." 

"Well, I'm wantin' to see that young fdler. 
Ask him to yam with me Wednesday while you and 
sister go to prayer meetin'," said the Captain. 

This was not the arrangement that Glen would 
prefer, as he counted on his own presence as a check 
to any possible over-garrulity on Dick's part, but 
he acquiesced, and duly tendered the invitation. 
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Of course Nettle was surprised, as this was the first 
intimation he had that his friend was domiciled with 
Captain Potts, but he merely remarked that "no 
doubt the pleasure would be mutual"; and this 
proved to be really the case, for Dick was charmed 
with the Captain, and the latter was delighted with 
Dick. 

The old mariner received his visitor with a sonor- 
ous "What cheer, shipmate," and with a grip of the 
hand that made Dick wince, and nurse each in- 
dividual finger for some time after. 

They immediately retired to the "Cubby Hole" 
and, after loading their pipes and placing two 
glasses of steaming grog on a convenient table, they 
proceeded to exchange confidences. 

"Well, me hearty, so you're Glen's friend, eh?" 
said the Captain, after drawing in and exhaling a 
huge cloud of smoke. 

"You can bank on that, sir," answered Dick 
promptly, and with emphasis. 

"Then you're my friend, too. Put it there !" 
And the Captain extended his right hand for the 
second time. 

"Consider it put, sir," said Dick laughing, as he 
withdrew his own hand out of reach. 

"Put it is! What port do you hail from, 
matey?" 

"Port! Oh, yes. Mendon's my home port, sir." 

"How's the wind — what are you logging, matey?" 
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"Wind — ^logging! I'm not in the lumber trade, 
Scipper." 

'What headway, matey?" 

'Oh! I thought you had me going that time, 
Captain. The wind is all right. I'm forging 
ahead — making progress slowly. Nothing to brag 
about, but tmder way, sir." 

"Bully for you, young feller ! Is it cargo or bal- 
last?" 

"Why, cargo, I hope^ Skipper," answered Dick, 
mirthfully. 

"How long you bin sailin' under the Pembroke 
flag?" 

"Call it ten years. Skipper. A little more or less 
needn't cotmt." 

"What's your ratin', matey?" 

"That means job, I suppose. Why I'm a jug- 
gler." 

"Oh, you be, be you?" said the Captain, with a 
puzzled lode. "What you juggle?" 

"I juggle figures. I'm the boss figgerer and 
general utility man — ^Jack of all trades." 

"Any Jennie of all trades ?" 

"Why, no, Captain. There's no Jennie, or Sadie 
or Maudie in mine, thank you." 

"How's Glen making it out?" asked the Captain, 
looking sharply at Nettle. 

"Fine ! Couldn't make it out better myself," an- 
swered Dick, grinning amiably. 
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"You're too modest, matey." 

"Well, maybe I am, Skipper. Guess I was bom 
that way, so it can't be helped. Don't you worry 
about Ell3ni. He's making good, all right, and 
every one is his friend." 

"Barring the boss, eh?" 

"Let us give him the benefit of the doubt. Cap- 
tain." 

"Make it straight, young feller," said the Skipper, 
firmly. 

"I might say I don't know, but seeing it's you I 
won't say it. I guess Mr. Smallweed isn't over- 
stocked with that commodity commonly called lik- 
ing, and he's very careful about dispensing it." 

"So that's what !" 

"I would like to say there's enough and to spare, 
but I can't do it without calling in the fairies. Now, 
if Ellyn would only toady a bit he'd be a winner 
from the word go." 

"An' he won't toady?" 

"That's the correct size-up, Captain. I don't 
think he knows how. His education has been sadly 
neglected in that particular. He won't even say 
'yes' when it spells 'no.' It's this way : The boss 
says 'what do you think?' and the boys who know 
him say 'what do you think, sir?' and then he 
says 'I think so and so/ and the boys chip in and 
say 'so do we,' and — there you are !" 

"Why don't the Skipper make Glen walk the 
plank?" 
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"Walk the plank! Dump him overboard! Kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg ! Not if Horatio 
knows it. Captain. Why, money and the boss are 
one and inseparable. It's like a wedding — *till 
death do us part,' and so forth." 

"An' Glen—?" 

"He's the master of the mint. Skipper. The 
money maker. The wizard that makes the mare go. 
Walk the plank, indeed !" 

"Smallweed's got money, ain't he, matey ?" 

"You can put it the other way around and say- 
money's got Smallweed, or let it go as you have it 
if you want." 

"An' enough of it?" 

"I won't say that, because he's always figuring on 
getting a little more. When has a man enough 
money, Captain?" 

"When he's got all that's good for him to have," 
answered the Captain, looking keenly at Dick. 

^How're you going to size that up ?" 

That'll depend on the man, matey — whether he's 
lib'ral an' broad or whether he's mean an' narrer. 
Pembroke doin' a pretty good business?" 

"I don't hear any kicks on that score. It might 
be worse. We have just lost one of our best sales- 
men, Felix Fane. Perhaps Ellyn has mentioned 
him." 

"Yes, that's so. What'd he desert ship for?" 
"The pace was too hot for him. Pembroke hand- 
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ed out a pretty good pile, but it wasn't enough, and 
Fane paid the piper out of his own pocket." 

"Eat too much?'* asked the Captain, naively> 

"Oh, I guess not. Felix was a good grubber, but 
that wouldn't bother him." 

"See the elephant too often ?" 

"No, Fane is too wise for that game. The hogs 
were too many for him." 

"Kep' him busy dumpin' wash in the trough, eh?" 

"That's about the size of it. Paint is no good 
unless it is well soaped. See?" 

"Greasing the ways before the ship takes water ?" 

"You've hit it. Captain." 

"Why do it?" 

"Because the other fellow does. It's a sight 
easier to slide into that quagmire than to slide out. 
This tobacco a little strong, Skipper?" 
I don't reckon it so. Why ?" 
I feel a bit queer." 
'Mebbe it's the grog." 
'Maybe it is. What's grog made of ?" 

The Captain looked at Dick for a moment and 
then, unable to restrain his merriment, he chuckled 
and roared alternately, but at the same time he resur- 
rected from his cabinet a bottle of carbonated water, 
and insisted on his guest drinking it. 

"That'll fix you, matey," he said. "What's grog 
made of? Oh, dear me! Why, good ol' Jamaica 
rum won't hurt you. . Mebbe you ain't used to it, 
an' I didn't give it a think." 
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"Good or Jamaica rum and good ol' Jamaica 
tobacco ain't part of my dietary," said Nettle, rue- 
fully. "Don't happen to have any good ol' Jamaica 
ginger, do you?" 

"No, I got no use for ginger," said the Captain. 
"Take another hair from the dog that bit you." 

"Some other time — ^perhaps. Not to-night," said 
Dick, hastily. 

"Well, take another whiff of tobacco." 

"Spare me, Captain. I think a whiff of fresh air 
is what I'm pining for." 

And Captain Potts, seeing that Dick was in earn- 
est, conducted him to the garden, and left him for 
a few minutes under the twinkling stars to com- 
mune with nature. 

When Glen Ellyn and Mrs. Fry returned from 
church Nettle was conversing quietly with Captain 
Potts, but Glen quickly noted an unusual pallor in 
his friend's face, and asked him with some solici- 
tude if he was not feeling well. 

"Oh, I'm all right," answered Dick, carelessly. 
"The Captain's good old Jamaica was a little too 
much for me. It nearly put me on the bum." 

"It was probably the tobacco," said Glen, as he 
noted the two pipes. "The Skipper has some kind 
of a decoction in which he soaks it before use, and 
I know from experience that it requires a seasoned 
stomach to stand the weed." 

"Then he knew what it would do to yours truly?" 
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"Not from my experience. I simply left the 
'Cubby Hole' and did not refer to it, but have 
smoked cigars since/' ^ 

"Well, that lets you out, Captain," said Dick, 
smiling at his host, who had been intently listening 
to Glen's recital of his own experience. "We were 
chinning about the fake formula business," con- 
tinued Dick, in a tone which suggested a change of 
subject. 

"Well, it is bad enough now, but not, I think, as 
bad as formerly," answered Glen. "I dug pretty 
deep and unearthed a great mass of dead matter, 
but in most every case men had gotten into the busi- 
ness with little or no practical knowledge and had 
to buy their experience." 

"An' the other stockholders paid for it," said the 
Captain, grimly. 

"Yes, there can be no doubt about that. Of 
course, as such payments are usually charged up to 
manufacturing expense or purchase account, none 
but the initiated are wise to the fact." 

"I don't see a bit of difference now," insisted Net- 
tle. "Anyhow, if it isn't formula it's some other 
kind of a shell game." 

"An' there's a sucker bom every minute," quoted 
the Captain, solemnly, but with a wink in his eye 
which betokened that he thought his quotation 
apposite. 

"Well, matey," he continued, as he faced Dick, 
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"You an' I have had a nice visit, an' I hope you'll 
come again. It's past my snoozing time, so I'll 
leave you to Glen and turn in. Give us your flip- 
per. The larboard one'U do." 

"He's a fine old buck and I'm in love with him," 
said Dick, a few minutes later. 

"What did he mean about the larboard flipper?" 
asked Glen. 

"Oh, his age fools one. He's got a grip like a 
vise, and when I came in he gave me the high sign. 
I declined a second. That's what he meant. My 
fingers are sore yet." 

"What did you talk about?" 

"It's what we didn't talk about. I'm dead sure I 
don't know. About all I can say is that if there's 
anything he wanted that I had he got it, all right." 

"It will not be to your disadvantage, and I am 
very glad he has taken a liking to you." 

"Well, you don't know that yet. He may have 
another think to-morrow." 

"No, the Captain is no weather-cock. He is true 
blue, and you will find it so." 

"Well, you ought to know. I'm tickled to see 
you so comfortably homed. I had no idea. Any- 
one can see with half an eye that you're in the Skip- 
per's good book." 

"I am not particularly anxious that others 
know — " 

"Where you hang your hat? I understand. 
Don't worry. Well, I must toddle. See you later." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Glen Meets Muriei. Graham. 

Returning home from business, Glen Ellyn was 
met in the hallway by Mrs. Fry, who mysteriously 
beckoned him into the reception room, which was 
seldom used, but which was now brilliantly lighted. 

"We have two visitors — ladies," she said in an 
undertone. "They came sudden like, and will stay 
to dinner." 

"Where are they — upstairs ?" asked Glen. 

"No. They're in the parlor. You go straight 
to your room and dress." 

"I wish you would excuse me. I can dine in the 
kitchen," said Glen, earnestly. 

"The idea! You can't do no such a thing with 
my consent. What would the Captain say if he 
knew?" 

"But he need not know." 

"You can't fool brother," responded Mrs. Fry. 
"He was telling me just now to hold dinner until 
you had time to dress." 

"What! Am I expected to dress for dinner?" 
asked Glen, in genuine surprise. "I have not used 
my dress suit for several years." 

"Dress suit ! No, dearie, brother don't mean that. 
Just to smarten up a bit. It's only sister and her 
girlie." 
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"Only sister and her girlie! This is certainly a 
day of surprise. Why, I did not know that you had 
a living sister. Is girlie her daughter, and how old 
is she?'* 

"Oh, she isn't very old, but to brother and me 
she is the best little girlie in the world.'' 

"I don't doubt that," said Glen, with one of his 
rare smiles. "Now that girlie has come I can see 
my finish." 

"Oh, get along, do !" responded Mrs. Fry, with a 
happy little laugh. "Make yourself look pretty, 
dearie." 

"I don't know that I can do that, but with my 
Sunday clothes I can put on my Sunday manners, 
and so do credit to my excellent preceptress. Has 
girlie a name?" 

"Why, sure! Her name is Muriel." 

"And my name is Mud." 

"What does that mean ?" asked Mrs. Fry, looking 
a little troubled. 

"Only some of my nonsense," answered Glen. 
"So her name is Muriel? I rather like that." 

^And you'll like her. Glen. I'm sure of it." 

^But how is it I have never heard you or Captain 
mention a sister?" 

"Well, I suppose we've been full of other things, 
and sister's been in Canada for the past three years. 
They only got back to Mendon yesterday." 

"That explains it, then, and seeing that you are 
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glad I infer that the Skipper is glad, and as you are 
both glad, why, I am glad also. How long do you 
give me to dress?'' 

'^Half an hour. Will that do?" 

"Oh, yes, but it's none too much if I am to make 
an impression on girlie." 

And with a cheery but subdued laugh, he has- 
tened to his room, taking the stairway two steps at 
a time. 

Although Glen Ellyn had treated the whole mat- 
ter with a levity quite unusual, and considered the 
question of dress of no actual importance, he did, out 
of deference to his kind hostess, make a somewhat 
elaborate toilet, but notwithstanding thjs he was 
considerably disconcerted, and quite unprepared for 
the tableau that met his gaze as he entered the room. 
His preconceived idea was that he was to meet a 
motherly body, built on the Potts lines, with a girlie 
of twelve years or so in short dresses and braided 
hair, instead of which he found himself bowing to 
a rather stately lady of middle age, elegantly gowned 
and carrying herself with dignity and self-posses- 
sion. His introduction to girlie was, if possible, 
more embarrassing still, for instead of a crude un- 
formed girl he realized that he was in the presence 
of a lady but a few years younger than himself, and 
exquisitely beautiful. She was of medium height, 
with a wealth of dark hair, neatly coiffured. In her 
cheeks was the flush of health. Her fine, dark eyes 
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emitted a glow of intellectual light. Her figure ap- 
peared to be perfectly modeled, and her movements, 
as she crossed the room, were the symposium of 
grace. When speaking, her voice was nicely modu- 
lated and her intonation clear. And this was 
girlie! For a moment or two his mental powers 
were in suspense and he was not conscious of the 
words addressed to him, but as he gathered his scat- 
tered wits he noted the name of Graham. Yes, it 
was Mrs. Graham and Miss Muriel! He then 
found himself wondering where he had heard the 
name before, and suddenly he remembered Mr. Van- 
dyne's letter — the letter which lay unopened in his 
trunk — the letter which he had not thought it worth 
while to deliver. 

The spell was broken by the Captain, who sug- 
gested a movement to the dining-room, and she was 
seated by his side. After a brief interval he fully 
recovered, and in the general conversation he held 
his own. Then, little by little, it broadened and 
deepened, covering many subjects, touching lightly 
on travel, art, music, the drama, and current topics 
of the day. 

Although a little excited, he was fluent, concise, 
clear, persuasive and perfectly familiar. The dam 
which banked in his natural talent had given way 
at last, loosing a flood of eloquence that charmed 
them all, and which caused the Captain to gaze on 
him in silent but open-eyed amazement. Then, 
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after dessert, when the piano, which his fingers had 
never yet touched, was opened, he played as only a 
master plays, and their dual voices — girlie's and his 
own — brought tears of delight to the dim old eyes 
that had almost forgotten how to weep, so tranquil 
had been the tenor of their later years. 

"Why, dearie, I did not know!" said Mrs. Fry, 
tremulously. "I can't quite understand.'* 

"Our lives are so uneventful, Mrs. Graham," said 
Glen. "We go on our daily way in placid content, 
thankful for the joy of living and happy within 
ourselves ; but this is a red-letter day which we will 
long remember, so you will please excuse our mental 
excitement and the exuberance of our welcome." 

"There is nothing to excuse. The pleasure of 
again seeing my dear brother and sister has thrown 
me also a little out of balance. It has all been de- 
lightful," answered Mrs. Graham. 

"And I can answer for the Captain and Mrs. 
Fry's pleasure. You will surely favor us again 
very soon." 

"Certainly. We have to make up for lost time, 
you know, and I must confess that I'm a little home- 
sick. I have been trying to remember where I have 
heard your name. It sounds familiar. Have we 
ever met before ?" 

"Impossible! I could not have forgotten," said 
Glen. And the implied compliment brought a deli- 
cate flush to Mrs. Graham's face. 
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"I have a better memory than you, mamma," said 
Muriel, brightly. "Do you not recall our acquaint- 
ance of last year in Montreal?'' 

"Do you refer to Judge Jones ?" 

"Yes. And to his wife, of course," answered 
Muriel, smiling. 

"I do recall them and also the fact that Mrs. 
Jones was a Miss Ellyn. Is it possible that you are 
related, Mr. Ellyn?" 

"Yes, it is possible. Mrs. Jones is my sister," 
said Glen. 

"Indeed ! Then you are a son of the Dr. Ellyn 
who was a classmate of Mr. Vandyne at Yale." 

'His only son. Madam." 

^And also the gentleman to whom Mr. Vandyne 
gave a letter of introduction to Mr. Graham — a let- 
ter that was not delivered." 

"That is correct. Madam. I still have Mr. Van- 
dyne's letter. I did not wish to trouble Mr. Graham 
except in case of necessity." 

"I think you were not wise in so deciding. Mr. 
Graham was particularly interested, as he had known 
your father. Mr. Vandyne wrote Mr. Graham at 
the time you left Fordash, and he could not under- 
stand your failure to call on him. You will permit 
me to explain?" 

"If you will be so good. I will certainly deliver 
my belated letter personally. To speak with some 
one who knew my dear father, even casually, in his 
best days, will be an unfeigned pleasure." 
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"You loved your father ?" 

"That scarcely expresses it, Madam. He was al- 
most everything to me, and when I lost him I lost 
all — for the time being. I make that qualification 
because I have found in Captain Potts a second 
father." 

"That is nice. I know my brother, and can un- 
derstand. I also see that in my dear sister you have 
found a second mother." 

"The best of mothers," quickly responded Glen. 

For the most part, Muriel Graham had been an 
intent listener, following the conversation with in- 
telligent interest, as a rarely spoken remark in- 
dicated. At certain points she favored Glen Ellyn 
with an appreciative smile, which quickened his pulse 
and sent the warm blood rushing to his temples. It 
was decidedly a new experience for him, and as yet 
he was in no condition to analyze his own feelings, 
or to form a correct diagnosis of the physical and 
mental change which pervaded his being. At the 
moment of departure, the continuity having been 
broken by a brief absence of the ladies from the 
room, he was more collected and had a better grip 
on himself, but with the final "good-bye," and one 
swift, searching glance into the liquid depths of her 
beautiful eyes, he realized that with her departure 
an indefinable something had gone from himself, 
and thenceforth life to him meant more than mere 
existence. 
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As they returned to the parlor the Captain, who 
had been unusually silent through the evening, re- 
marked that he could not sleep until he had "a 
whiff," and suggested that they adjourn to the 
"Cubby Hole," where only he felt at home when 
smoking. 

"Your talk, son, done me good. Guess you got 
woke up some," he said to Glen. "Sister and I are 
sure proud of you, but what I can't get at is why 
you haven't talked before." 

"I don't know that I can explain,", answered Glen. 
"You see the current of my life ha^ changed, and I 
was drifting along another course. My ideals had 
been lofty and my expectations on a par. I now 
know that it is the way of youth. In my own mind 
I had mapped out a future so entirely at variance 
that when it came to me that I must face a new and 
different life I endeavored to forget the past or, at 
least, did not care to recall it. The kindness of 
yourself and sister went far to mitigate the hard- 
ship or heal the wound, and I was measurably happy. 
I became deeply interested in my new vocation, and 
was pleased to think that I was progressing without 
extraneous assistance, even in the face of difficulties 
which might well have deterred a stronger man than 
myself. Very soon I began to understand that hon- 
est effort and correct living was the pathway to in- 
ward peace and content. I know that the world, 
especially the business world, scoffs at sentiment, but 
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that does not detract from the eternal verities, and 
all humanity must certainly face, and be controlled 
by, sentiment in some one form or other. I hope, as 
I think, that I have chosen wisely." 

"Don't you doubt it !" said the Captain, with em- 
phatic earnestness. "You're steering for the right 
port, lad, an' you're well imder way. If foul winds 
bring you to a lee shore, or there's rocks ahead, I've 
a tow-line ready for the signal, an' you don't want 
to forget it." 

"I do not forget. Neither do I doubt your will- 
ingness. Now, I anticipate your hearty laugh in 
what is to follow," continued Glen, with a faint 
smile, "but I wish to tell you. At the moment I 
entered the room this evening I was thinking of my 
father and instantly I was conscious of a presence, 
or subtle influence, which thenceforth controlled 
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"That's beyond me!" said the Captain, hastily 
looking with great intentness at the ceiHng, but the 
laugh which he was striving to down would have 
its way, although, he endeavored to apologize at the 
same time. 

"There is no need to apologize. You know I told 
you that I anticipated the laugh," said Glen, "but, 
nevertheless, it was as I have told you." 

"I don't doubt, son. I have heard of such. You 
recollect what I said some evenings ago about 
spirits ?" 
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"Yes, I remember perfectly/' answered Glen, smil- 
ing. "You told us that the only spirits you believed 
in were kept well corked in the squat bottle, and that 
as you and the spirits had been on friendly terms for 
fifty years or more you were not 'scart of 'em/ 
Have I quoted you correctly?" 

"To a T. Let's change the subject. What you 
think of Jennie — Mrs. Graham? Not much like 
sister and I, eh?" 

"She is charming, and there is a family resem- 
blance." 

"You noticed particular?" 

"Why, yes. As far as I could do so without 
rudeness." 

"An' about them manners, now ?" 

"Oh, that is largely a matter of environment and 
association, although it may be inborn. We are all 
more or less creatures of training and circumstance. 
It is evident that the glamour of social life has not 
spoilt Mrs. Graham." 

"You've eased my mind," said the Captain, try- 
ing to look preternaturally solemn and only partially 
succeeding. "An' girlie; how'll she do?" 

"She is lovely!" answered Glen, earnestly. 

"I'm not denying it. Maybe I'll tell her what you 
say next time she comes." 

"I'm quite sure you will not," answered Glen, 
positively, but looking a little confused. 

"Well, maybe I won't. It's eight bells, an' me for 
the land of nod." 
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And the Captain drank his grog, gave Glen the 
good-night grip, and retired in excellent humor. 

Glen Ellyn also retired to his bed, but not to im- 
mediate sleep. His brain was still active and his 
old-time plan of counting sheep as they jumped over 
the fence brought no relief. With his mind in a 
turmoil he was endeavoring to accomplish the im- 
possible. In other words, to calmly review the in- 
cidents and conversation of the evening, and so 
judge whether or not he had acquitted himself to 
his own satisfaction. 

Then there was the question as to whether or not 
there was a real basis for the hope that was uncon- 
sciously bom within him. It seemed reasonably 
clear to him that there were possibilities in the fu- 
ture that he had not hitherto seriously considered. 
Life, after all, was not wholly compassed by the 
narrow round of daily toil. Then nature gained the 
ascendency, and he passed into the semi-conscious 
state which sleep brings, but in his sleep he lived 
over again the events of the evening, and the cen- 
tral figure throughout was a lovely personality, and 
her name was Muriel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Horatio Smai.i.we:e:d's Diplomacy. 

On the morrow Glen Ellyn went blithely to his 
work. There was elasticity in his steps, brightness 
in his eyes, and joy in his heart. The world was 
not so bad after all. Somehow things looked en- 
tirely different, but no doubt the change was really 
in himself and not in externals. The truism that 
the color of the spectacles through which one gazes 
determines the aspect of things was apparent to him 
now. There was always the possibility of dis- 
appointment, but even so he was willing to take 
the bitter with the sweet rather than forego the 
sweetness of the present. He had accustomed him- 
self to say "What is to be will be,'' and perhaps 
deep down in his nature there was the germ of fatal- 
ism, but if so it was more dormant than active, and 
he would not acknowledge its potency until he had 
made his fight and lost. 

The daily grind at the works that day brought 
its usual quota of petty worries and discord, but it 
failed to throw out of gear the harmony within, al- 
though supplemented by an irritating interview with 
Horatio Smallweed. Notwithstanding Nettle's in- 
terpretation, there was something incomprehensible 
and uncanny in the manager's chronic dislike, which. 
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of course, was felt rather than expressed, and which 
at times amounted almost to a mania. This was 
the one fly in Glen Ellyn's pot of ointment. He 
would willingly have conciliated, if he knew how it 
could be accomplished without loss of honor or self- 
esteem, but this was apparently hopeless. Fortu- 
nately for both, their pathways ran along different 
lines and they seldom came in direct contact. 

Horatio Smallweed had walked into Glen Ellyn's 
office, which in itself was an unusual occurrence. 
There was on his face an apologetic smirk, which 
was intended to do duty as a smile. He half-heart- 
edly extended his hand, as if doubtful whether or not 
it would be taken, or perhaps questioning the advis- 
ability from an official point of view. For a time 
he spoke on unimportant subjects, with several com- 
plimentary allusions to Glen's work and his success 
in securing the effective co-operation of employes, 
but Glen recognized this as the usual prelude which 
Mr. Smallweed assumed to be high diplomacy, and 
waited for what was to follow. 

"I have had it in mind for some time, 'Ellyn, to 
post you up a little about expenses, in view of com- 
ing bad times," he continued. 

"Are there indications of bad times ?" asked Glen, 
in surprise. 

"Well, it's good policy to be prepared. One 
never knows what to expect, and I feel it in my 
bones that hard times are coming.'' 
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"So far as the factory is concerned, I believe our 
expenses are below the estimates. I thought we 
were doing very well, indeed/' 

"I don't dispute that, and it's a feather in your 
cap, Ellyn, but expenses are high in other depart- 
ments, and you know we must help one another 
out." 

"Mr. Blow was saying only yesterday that he 
had, to use his own words, 'last year's expense beat 
to a frazzle,' and he expected to ask you for a raise 
on the strength of it." 

"You know what Jerry is, Ellyn — always a little 
on the brag — and in this he is mistaken. Ask me 
for a raise, will. he? He'll get it, I don't think." 

"Well, Mr. Smallweed, I will go over the pay 
roll carefully, although I did so recently and failed 
to see where I could cut out even a dollar a week. 
It is dangerous to break up our organization." 

"I agree with you on that, and don't think we can 
consider a reduction, but what I had in mind was 
this: You know that there are several of your 
people whom we raise a little every year — the re- 
sponsible men — ^and the time will soon be here when 
they will be looking for a raise; so the question is, 
how can we stave them off?" 

^Have you any suggestion?" asked Glen. 
^My plan would be this : You start in now and 
begin to talk hard times. Give it a chance to soak 
in, and then clinch it now and then with another 
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talk. Say how sorry we are, but fear that it may 
mean half a loaf before long. Do you see what I 
mean ?" 

"Yes, there is nothing dubious about that, but it 
seems a very small saving, sir. I noted that the 
advances were only one dollar or so per week, cov- 
ered over a very few men." 

**It does look small singly; but in the aggregate, 
Ellyn. Consider it in the aggregate. However, 
the point really is the precedent. Get that broken 
and it will be easier for us in the future." 

"Would that include Daw and Barker?" 

"Certainly. Daw is really getting too much now, 
and he must come down. Before you took hold he 
had us by the throat and we were helpless." 

"But he is under contract, Mr. Smallweed, and 
the contract has nearly a year to run." 

"That is so. I had forgotten. I'll tell you what 
we can do. You give him a raise at once. Not 
much, of course — say a couple of dollars per week." 

"A raise!" 

"Why, yes," said the manager. "Don't you un- 
derstand? We give him a raise and he accepts. 
The contract is void. Then we get him where we 
want him." 

"Supposing Daw refuses a raise ?" 

"Well, he may do it. Jack is pretty smart. If 
he does, you can get around it all right. He is a bit 
touchy. Get him worked up. Be a little critical; 
find fault, and perhaps he'll quit in a huff." 

655212 ^ 
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"But we don't want him to quit. He is now an 
excellent workman, and is learning more all the 
time." 

"Then he'll be asking for more money when his 
contract expires," said the manager, sadly. 

"Then there is Barker, Mr. Smallweed. He has 
grown old in your service." 

"It is true. But don't you see that is a good 
reason why we should keep his wages down ?" 

"I really do not." 

"You will understand these things better in time, 
Ellyn. Barker, as you say, is getting old. In a 
few years his usefulness will be impaired. Pem- 
broke would not like to turn him out, and according 
to the wages we pay him now he will expect to be 
remunerated then. See the point?" 

"I judge that Barker will be efficient for another 
ten years. Does it not appear to you that if we pay 
the maximum wage for the ten years he can take 
care of himself when he is too old to be useful? 
I think that is what he would say." 

"Well, possibly he might say that. He's a queer 
stick anyhow. After all, it is not what Barker 
thinks. It's up to us to do the thinking. Don't you 
agree that it is good policy to replace old men with 
younger ?" 

"I think the wisdom of the policy is, at least, open 
to doubt. Physical vigor and mental alertness are 
not good substitutes for trained knowledge. Out- 
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side of ordinary labor an athletic body will not re- 
place a fully matured brain. The energy, enthusi- 
asm and optimism of youth makes for potentiality 
if properly directed and controlled, as the governor 
controls the steam engine, and not otherwise. No 
sane or thinking man but knows that inexperience is 
wasteful and costly, and the employer must every 
time pay the price which inexperience entails. 
Knowledge and experience are not the products of a 
day or a year. So long as he retains physical and 
mental health the trained and experienced older man 
is more valuable to business and should not be dis- 
placed." 

"That looks right, Ellyn, but I really don't know 
that I can endorse all you say. However, to get 
back to the wage question, upon further thought I 
feel sure that you will agree with me, and all that 
you have to do is to follow my lead and talk hard 
times. Talk it good and strong." 

"Why, that's an old dodge of Mr. Smallweed's," 
said Dick Nettle, when Glen referred to this conver- 
sation later. "I suppose the boss has come to be- 
lieve that he is springing a new one, but it's a chest- 
nut, all right." 

"Well, I am sorry Mr. Smallweed alluded to it, 
as it makes my personal relations with him more 
difficult," answered Glen. "It is what he evidently 
expects which depresses me." 

"Oh, I understand. Take my advice. Just go 
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along doing your level best, and as for the talk — 
forget it. Don't give it a second thought. How's 
the Commodore ?" 

"The Commodore?" 

"Well, the Captain, then." 

"The same as usual. He inquires for you fre- 
quently, and asks when you propose to call again.*' 

"I'll invite myself some day soon, and bring my 
own ropes to burn. No more old Jamaica for me, 
thank you. Give him my best ever, and don't for- 
get to say I've promoted him, and if he's good he'll 
soon be an Admiral. What I'm worrying about is 
the word 'Rear.' If anything he ought to be a 
Front Admiral." 

"You are incorrigible. Nettle," said Glen, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

And Dick, noting that he had succeeded in di- 
verting his friend's mind from Horatio Smallweed, 
for a time, at least, was satisfied. 

When he opened his napkin at the dinner table 
that evening Glen found a letter bearing the signa- 
ture of James Graham, which had been mailed in the 
morning. 

"Dear Mr. EUyn," it read, "I am very much 
pleased to learn, through Mrs. Graham, that I am at 
last to have the pleasure of meeting you, and am not 
a little surprised to find that you are at home with 
Captain Potts. I have thought of you frequently, 
and regretted that you did not look me up as Mr. 
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Vandyne advised you would do. I am leaving for 
Boston this afternoon and will probably be absent 
twro weeks. On my return I will expect you to call 
without further invitation. I was under some obli- 
gation to your father in the old days, and if there 
is any way in which I can serve his son I shall be 
most happy to do so. 

"Cordially yours, 

"James Graham." 

The letter having been read and commented on by 
the Captain and Mrs. Fry, the latter imparted the 
information that by Mrs. Graham's express wish 
Glen was not to defer his visit to the Gale Street 
home until the master returned, but to call at his 
convenience, and further that he was expected to 
accompany his good friends and dine with Mrs. 
Graham on the following day, all of which was emi- 
nently satisfactory to Glen, although he refrained 
from saying so. 

After the day of the dinner. Glen's evening trips 
to Gale Street were as frequent as good taste per- 
mitted. He was careful not to wear out his wel- 
come, and Mrs. Graham, who was invariably kind, 
regretted that he had no leisure through the day. 
Little by little she drew from him the history of his 
life, and was particularly interested in his Mendon 
experience, smiling broadly at his recital of the 
initial introduction to Captain Potts. Miss Graham 
was always interested, but a little reserved. Glen 
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noticed, however, that she was sympathetic, and 
with that and her presence in the room he was con- 
tent. To be near to her was in itself happiness. 
Within a week he was tendering little attentions 
and exhibiting a marked desire to please. On the 
occasion of her second visit to her uncle, unaccom- 
panied by her mother, he pleaded and was permitted 
to be her escort home, and during the half hour's 
walk he realized^ in some subtle way, that she was 
not wholly indifferent. With her interest and sym- 
pathy assured, he began to hope. She was not 
sentimental, as the word is generally understood, and 
was remarkably well informed on most of the topics 
discussed. In many instances there was a mental 
telepathy between them, which made words unneces- 
sary or superfluous. Both were accomplished musi- 
cians, and this was an additional bond of union, as 
each of them understood. He saw now, with a 
vividness there was no mistaking, that culture and 
education were of value in the world, for without 
them he could not hope to win the regard of this 
estimable girl. At the expiration of two wedcs, 
when Mr. Graham was to return home, Glen had so 
far advanced himself in her good graces that she 
was quietly accepting his attentions, and conversing 
with the freedom of an old acquaintance. 

Captain Potts was an amused observer of the lit- 
tle drama being enacted before him, and also a little 
cynical, as it is the privilege of elderly bachelors to 
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be, but Glen's acute perceptions told him that the 
Captain's attitude was not unkindly, and therefore 
his own attentions to Muriel Graham were not dis- 
approved by his good friend. 

"What ails you? You're lookin' peaky, son," 
said the Captain, with exaggerated concern. 

"Ails me! Why I'm all right," answered Glen, 
quickly. "Do I really look peaky?" 

"You don't look just as usual, but mebbe I'm on 
the wrong track. Bin workin' too hard, perhaps — 
better let up for a spell, son." 

"I have not been working harder than usual, Cap- 
tain." 

"Well, I'm powerful glad to hear it. Me and sis- 
ter miss you some in the 'Cubby Hole.' " 

"I must confess that I have not been as attentive 
lately as I should have been," said Glen, blushing 
deeply. 

"Oh, it's all right, laddie; you don't need to 
worry a little bit." 

"No, it is not all right. Captain. I see that I 
have neglected you, and yet it did not occur to me 
before. I must have 'lost my head/ as the saying 
goes." 

"Didn't lose anything else, did you?" asked the 
Captain, with a wink of the left eye. 

"Lose ! Why — why ! Oh, I see what you mean, 
sir. And if that were so?" 

"Sister and me are saying nothing, but we don't 

8 
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want you to lose what you can't find again, son. 
Just stick a pin there!" said the Captain, more seri- 
ously. 

"I will certainly remember what you say, but how 
can one reason where it is all feeling?'' asked Glen. 

"You've got me goin'. I see you've catched it, all 
right Just like the measles. Propin — , what's that 
word I'm tryin' to overhaul?" asked the Captain, 
with a dubious smile. 

"Is it propinquity you are thinking of?" 

"That's the cuss ! Propin, and so forth, does the 
trick, accordin' to what folks say. As for myself, 
I don't know, never did know, and don't want to 
know. What's girlie sayin' ?" 

"Saying! Why, we have exchanged no confi- 
dences. She is always nice and friendly, but our 
acquaintance has gone no further." 

"So that's it ; an' you dunno how she's feelin' ?" 

1 certainly do not." 

"But you knows how you're feelin', eh?" 

^You can judge by what I have said. If there 
was anything more I could say you and Mrs. Fry 
would be the first to hear it." 

"That's the right talk, laddie." 

"Now that Mr. Graham is home, my visits may 
have to cease," suggested Glen. 

"Well, they might, an' then they mightn't. Let's 
bide a wee," said the Captain, oracularly. 

And with that Glen had to be content. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Arrest of Number Five. 

Clen EUyn's premonition that his visits to Gale 
street might be curtailed, or cease altogether, was 
more nearly true than he really thought, but not for 
the reasons he had in mind. He was most kindly 
received by James Graham, and conducted to the 
library, where they talked in privacy for two hours. 
At its termination Mr. Graham was in possession 
of the essential facts he needed, covering Glen's ac- 
complishments, his weakness, strengfth and capacity. 
The talk was a revelation to Glen, who^ for the first 
time in his life, had been in contact with an acute 
business mentality, and the amazing part of it was 
that there was nothing in Mr. Graham's appearance, 
except his broad expanse of brow and penetrating 
gaze, to distinguish him from the ordinary business 
man of the smaller class. 

"I think you are capable of larger things than you 
have yet undertaken, but your future is mainly in 
your own hands," he said, with decision. "Other 
people may furnish opportunity, but the result re- 
mains with you. Personally, I have but little in- 
fluence, but what I have is entirely at your service. 
At this time it is probably within my power to se- 
cure you a position in Montreal which promises 
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opportunity for quick advancement. Think it over 
carefully. Of course, there is a possibility that your 
present position may be more advantageous to you 
in time. You would naturally understand that bet- 
ter than myself. I have heard, however, that con- 
ditions in a paint works are, or may be, detrimental 
to health. Is that correct?" 

"It depends more on the man than on his environ- 
ment. Personal cleanliness is an absolute necessity 
and I may also say that abstinence in the matter of 
alcoholic drink is advisable. Outside of this, proper 
sanitation in a paint works is indispensable to health, 
for which, of course, the employing firm is responsi- 
ble. At the Pembroke we are particularly insistent 
on the personal cleanliness feature, and sanitary 
matters are g^ven proper attention. Our employes 
are generally healthy and my own health has been 
uniformly good." 

"I refer to this feature because I know, as every 
man should know, that good health is the only sure 
foundation on which human happiness can be built. 
Is the work congenial to you, and have you aptitude 
for it?" 

"Yes, I like the work and, if I may say so, I think 
my aptitude has already been fairly demonstrated/' 

"Well, you probably know that aptitude and intel- 
ligent purpose are essential to even a fair measure of 
success, but Mr. Smallweed's apparent antagonism 
may be a bar to you in that direction. You see, it is 
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impossible to be constantly rowing against the 
stream and at the same time make substantial head- 
way. You must not think that I wish to discourage 
you. Is there scope for mental work above the 
average?" 

"There is certainly scope for the exercise of one's 
mentality, sir, but whether or not above the average 
I really could not say. I gain, of course, in knowl- 
edge." 

"Of the technical parts of this particular business, 
yes ; but that is not exactly my meaning. The men- 
tal powers are not perfected by what you know, but 
by the continuous exercise of those powers. It is 
perhaps this thought more than any other which 
leads me to conclude that the Canadian position may 
be the more desirable for you. However, as I said 
before, think it over carefully. For a time your 
work would be purely clerical, but later it would 
broaden and furnish opportunity for whatever of 
executive ability you might develop." 

"I certainly appreciate your kindly interest, Mr. 
Graham, and regret that I did not call on you 
earlier." 

"We will not go into that, Ellyn. Regrets are 
useless, and I seldom or never waste time over them. 
Time and opportunity once past can never be re- 
covered. I might also say that I regret not making 
your acquaintance earlier, but what avails it now? 
Let us consider the present and the future. Now, 
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about Captain Potts. As I understand it, he has 
practically constituted himself your guardian, or re- 
gards you as a son." 

"I don't know that, sir." 

"I think it is so. Let us accept that as conclusive 
without further discussion. What his ideas may be 
about the Montreal position I do not know, and it 
is right that you should give his wishes serious con- 
sideration. I think it is a good opening, but I may 
be mistaken. That is why I do not urge you either 
way. I suggest that you talk it over with the Cap- 
tain, and let me see you next week." 

Glen Ellyn left the house both elated and de- 
pressed. He appreciated the father's kind inten- 
tions, but this was the first time the Graham door 
had closed on him without a word of farewell from 
the daughter, and, for the moment, it looked as if 
the door of hope had been closed also. 

James Graham was somewhat of a mystery in 
Mendon, due, no doubt, to the unobtrusive way in 
which he lived. By some he was regarded as 
wealthy, but, if so, there was no external evidence of 
the fact. It was generally conceded that he pos- 
sessed a competency, which he had acquired as a 
contractor or manufacturer, but he himself was 
absolutely dumb in connection with his own affairs. 
It was known that he cared nothing for public 
power, or social prestige; that his home life was 
marked by simplicity ; that he regujarly contributed 
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to charities, and that he was a valued member of his 
church. 

At the time of his interview with Glen Ellyn he 
was not aware that Glen had been a continuous visi- 
tor during his own absence, and was consequently 
very much surprised when Mrs. Graham strenuously 
objected to what she termed his "banishment to 
Montreal." 

"We like Mr. Ellyn," she said. "So you told 
him to call next week? I wonder what he will 
think. Your sending him away may hurt the feel- 
ings of my brother and sister, also." 

"I had thought of that, but depended on Ellyn's 
explanation to the Captain. It was purely business 
' — for Ellyn's own good, as I viewed it," said Mr. 
Graham. 

"I don't know that Mr. Ellyn may consider it so," 
answered Mrs. Graham, with a smiling glance at her 
daughter, whose blushes attracted her father's in- 
stant attention, causing him to look from wife to 
daughter with surprised inquiry in his eyes. 

"Oh, it is. nothing more than this: Mr. Ellyn 
has been a frequent visitor during your absence — 
on my invitation, of course — and he has apparently 
been very much at home with us," said Mrs. 
Graham. 

"He did not refer to it." 

"Of course not. He is a gentleman." 

"Well, I could not possibly know of his visits or 
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the interest you take in him socially, and I still 
think that Montreal is the better plan, but if you 
wish it otherwise I yield the point, for I must con- 
fess that his presence is a pleasure to me also." 

"How'd you make it out with Graham," asked the 
Captain, at the dinner table next evening. 

"Mr. Graham was very kind and instructed me to 
explain to you that he can secure me a suitable po- 
sition in Montreal. However, I have thought it 
over and will not consider Canada. Of course, I'm 
obliged to Mr. Graham just the same." 

"I shouldn't wonder if you're right, son. We'll 
land somewhere, an' it won't be in the poorhouse, 
neither. How'd you find the women- folks ?" 

"The women-folks! Mrs. Graham?" 

"An' girlie, of course — lookin' pretty chipper ?" 

"I did not see them last evening." 

"Not see 'em. Weren't they to home?" 

"I really don't know, sir. I was engaged until 
late with Mr. Graham, and he came to the door with 
me when I left." 

"Tucker'd out, p'raps, an' gone to roost. You'll 
mebbe have more time to-night." 

"I think not, sir. Mr. Graham asked me to call 
again next week." 

"Oh, stop your fooling, Silas," interrupted Mrs. 
Fry. "Tell him all about it right now." 

"Foolin'! Me foolin'? What'd you think of 
that, son?" 
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"Why, I don't know what to think, Captain. 
Have you heard from Mrs. Graham to-day?" asked 
Glen, looking from brother to sister as if mystified. 

"Think again — you're gettin' warm," said the 
Captain, with a hoarse chuckle. 

"Has Mrs. Graham been here?" 

"Now you've got it. Mrs. Graham's bin here an' 
you oughter bin here too. She gassed a bit for sure, 
an' I bet she went for James some." 

"I hope there was no unpleasantness on my ac- 
count," said Glen, anxiously. 

"Oh, you needn't bother. The upshot of the 
whole caboodle is, that you got to keep a-goin' when 
you feel like it, an' they don't want to ship you to 
the Canucks." 

"I presume there was some conversation between 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham. I will not ask what it was, 
but I confess that I am glad to hear what you have 
told me," said Glen, brightening up visibly. 

"Sure-ly!" ejaculated the Captain, looking hard 
at the ceiling and winking rapidly with both eyes. 

And Glen did "keep a-goin'," and the more he 
went the more urgent was the ladies' "Call again, 
Mr. Ellyn," but he did not intrude on Mr. Graham, 
except when especially invited to the library, and 
those occasions were rare. 

"The *boss' is in a big stew," said Richard Nettle, 
as he walked into the superintendent's office a few 
days later. 
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"What is the trouble?'' asked Glen Ellyn. "Any- 
thing serious?" 

"He's been tearing around like a raging lion, say- 
ing things to a letter, which he read over and over 
again." 

"Some business difficulty, I presume." 

"I went in with some papers that needed his sig- 
nature, but he slumped them on the desk and waved 
me out. Couldn't talk, I guess. Don't know when 
I've seen him so bad." 

"It must be something serious, but it is probably 
nothing that concerns the factory." 

"I don't know about that," answered Nettle, 
looking confused. "At least I think it concerns 
you." 

"Concerns me!" exclaimed Glen. "I see you 
know more. Nettle. If not violating confidence, 
speak plainly." 

"I guess it's no violation of confidence, since the 
'boss' didn't consult with me, but I did something 
I'm a little ashamed of, and that's what's bothering 
me," said Dick. 

"If it's something you are ashamed of it is prob- 
ably wrong. Nettle. Don't make bad worse by im- 
parting your information to me, although my curi- 
osity is awakened, as I can't imagine how it con- 



cerns me." 
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Well, it concerns you, all right, or I wouldn't 
have said a word. Of course, I didn't know that 
until I got hold of the letter." 
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"Got hold ! You purloined the letter ?" 

"Yes, that's right. I nicked it, and I ain't sorry, 
either. It's this way : Smallweed signed the papers 
and pushed the buzzer for me to take them 
away. Just as I went in a gentleman drove up to 
the office and called the boss out. He left the let- 
ter on his desk, and I glanced at the heading and 
downward. I noticed your name, and my fingers 
were itching to *bone' the letter and read at my 
leisure, but I was expecting the manager right back. 
Before leaving the room 1 looked out of the window, 
and I saw the two driving away. It struck me then 
that he'd forgotten about the letter, and I gathered 
it up with my papers. When I got to my desk I 
copied and took it right back, and there the boss 
found it when he returned. I was in a blue funk, 
thinking he might come back before I was through, 
but he didn't, so it's all serene." 

"Is it really all serene, Dick? Don't you think 
you did wrong?" 

"I won't say *yes' to that, because I believe in 
fighting the devil with fire. If that letter had been 
almost anything but what it was, I would eat dirt 
and cover myself with sackcloth and ashes. Here's 
the copy — ^you read it." 

I really do not like to do it. Nettle." 
1 am sure you ought to do it. Your not reading 
it won't help me any." 

"I know that you did this on impulse, and out of 
friendship for me, but would you now do it again ?" 
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"I certainly would. It's one of those things a 
fellow does and can't be real sorry for if he tried 
ever so hard." 

"You give me your word that it concerns me, and 
that I ought to read it?'' 

"I do. When you are through you will say the 
same." And he handed his copy to Glen, who ac- 
cepted it, and read: 

"Office of the Silent Shadow Company, 

"Mendon. 

"To Horatio Smallweed, Esq., 

"The Pembroke Paint Company, 

"Personal and Confidential. 

"Dear Sir : Pursuant to your instruction. Oper- 
ative Number Five has shadowed the man. Glen 
Ellyn, for one week, with meager results. When 
he leaves the works he goes straight home, some- 
times walking, but more frequently taking a street 
car. He appears to be boarding with an aged mari- 
ner named Potts, who formerly kept a storage ware- 
house, and for whom, as I understand, Ellyn clerked 
before coming to the Pembroke. Captain Potts is 
said to have enough to live on, and resides in a 
comfortable house on Maxwell street, so he is not 
in need of boarders, but probably accommodates 
Glen Ellyn owing to previous association in business. 
In the evening Ellyn is accustomed to leave the 
house to take in the shows, as was thought, but night 
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before last Operative Number Five traced him to a 
house on Gale Street. Unfortunately, while shad- 
owing the house, and before he could ascertain the 
name of the tenant, an officious policeman arrested 
him as a suspicious character, and in spite of his 
protestations, and the card which he exhibited, he 
was taken to the station and incarcerated for the 
night. He was also warned by the Chief that if 
arrested again, as he would be if he continued loaf- 
ing around without visible occupation, he would 
surely be sent up ! To make matters worse, before 
his release he was lined up with two crooks before 
the Central detectives, who were instructed to arrest 
him on sight. This treatment has so discouraged 
him that he has resigned his job, and threatens that 
unless I pay him a full month's salary he will make 
trouble for you with your superintendent. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that you favor us with your check 
for one hundred and seventy-five ($175.00) dollars. 
"I wish to say, also, that this incident looks as if 
Glen Ellyn was smarter than we figured on, as he 
evidently spotted our man and put the policeman 
wise, but if this is so I am still in the dark where 
the Chief comes in, or why he should take a hand in 
the game, although I know that the department is 
not feeling any too good towards us. 

"Yours truly, 
^The Silent Shadow Company, 

'Jonas Wart, 
'Manager. 
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Glen Ellyn was always self-contained, rarely, ex- 
cq)t under a strong sense of injustice, permitting 
passion to sway him. He was constantly mindful 
that "calmness is power," that "self-control is 
strength ;" but as he understandingly read this com- 
munication of Jonas Wart, his restraint was very 
near to the breaking point. He knew that there 
was such a thing as natural antipathy, but could 
scarcely realize that Horatio Smallweed's feeling for 
himself was so intense and malignant. His own 
mind was singularly free from self-conceit, which 
Nettle ascribed to the manager, and while he knew 
that others might be so afflicted it was hard for 
him to comprehend that it was more than inoffen- 
sive weakness, or personal idiosyncrasy. 

"Mr. Wart is mistaken," he said, "I was not 
aware of my being under the surveillance of his 
man, by Mr. Smallweed's instructicm, and, of 
course, had no knowledge of the man's arrest. I 
presume this is the fellow whom Monk discharged. 
Is it not?" 

"He's the duck, and a dirty whelp, all right. I 
might think he had it in for you, as I know he 
blamed you at the time, but this is Horatio's fine 

hand, as the letter proves. Do I get absolu- 
nicking it?" 

ink you are absolved. Nettle. Anyway, I am 
have the letter, or rather the copy. It may 

rvice to me, but, of course, I will not involve 

my way." 
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"I wouldn't blame you if you did, Ellyn. Things 
like this make me sick at the stomach. I'd take my 
chances and quit at the drop of the hat." 

"I appreciate your friendship, Dick, but I think 
you know that, so I will not enlarge on it. I will 
probably talk this over with Captain Potts, and be 
governed by his advice." 

Talking it over with the Captain, however, prpved 
to be more difficult than even Glen Ellyn had antici- 
pated. He looked to him for the sage and judicial 
advice of age, but was at once met with a cyclone of 
almost inarticulate rage. The reading of the letter 
was like a spark being thrown into a magazine. 
When at last speech came, the verbal explosion was 
terrific, and Glen, fearing the consequences, exerted 
himself, with Mrs. Fry's assistance, to bring peace 
and calm to the troubled spirit of his good old 
friend and foster father. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The RESUI.T OF AN Expulsion. 

It resulted as Glen Ellyn had feared. The over- 
excitement and violence of his anger reacted on a 
weak heart, and Captain Potts was, for a time, a 
very sick man. Although he was in charge of a 
trained nurse under Dr. Wing's direction, there was 
not a moment, day or night, for one week, when a 
member of the family was not by his bedside. Mrs. 
Graham and her daughter were assiduous in their 
attention, and Mrs. Fry could scarcely be induced to 
take the necessary time for her meals and a few 
hours' sleep. For two nights, the most critical 
period. Glen remained in constant attendance, ren- 
dering most efficient assistance, and th^ Captain's 
eyes followed him with manifest interest and affec- 
tion. It was Glen's wish to take the night work ex- 
clusively, resting for a brief time in the early even- 
ing, but this plan both the doctor and the ladies 
vetoed, and he was constrained to yield. Mr. Gra- 
ham called daily, entered the sick room, spoke a 
few cheering words, and departed. He could be of 
no personal service, but his attention evidently 
pleased the patient. On his first visit he and Glen 
had retired to the "Cubby Hole" for a brief inter- 
view, when Glen explained fully the cause of the 
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Captain's excitement, and exhibited the copy of the 
letter, which James Graham quietly digested and re- 
turned. 

"Notwithstanding this I advise you to remain for 
a time at the Pembroke Works," he said. "Keep 
in remembrance that, so far as Mr. Smallweed 
knows, no one but himself is cognizant of Wart's 
letter, and be careful that neither by look, word or 
action you betray your own knowledge. This man, 
whatever his faults may be, I judge to have a certain 
amount of cleverness, so I surmise that he is working 
with a definite object in view. This being so, in due 
time he will show his hand, and it should be your 
policy to patiently wait for it. I am confident it will 
be for your advantage to do so. Of course he is a 
cur, but that fact need not cause you distress. It is 
his funeral, not yours. I am interested, not only on 
your account, but because I like to see a half-baked 
fellow like Smallweed overreach himself and dig 
his own grave. The process by which such a man 
attempts to work his ends has an attraction for me, 
and there is in it really more of comedy than of 
tragedy. I am not indifferent to your outraged feel- 
ings, but I will not do you the injustice to suppose 
that Smallweed has the power to more than super- 
ficially disturb your equanimity." 

"I wish the Captain could have seen it as you do, 
Mr. Graham." 

"It's regrettable that he could not, but the Captain 
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and myself are temperamentally at opposite poles. 
His indignation was righteous, but you see he is 
paying the penalty, and not Smallweed. However, 
you need not be alarmed about him. He will be 
around again in a few days, and perhaps this ex- 
perience may result in good after all." 

"I sincerely trust it will do so. I consider myself 
partly to blame, but it never occurred to me that he 
would be so strongly agitated." 

"There is a bare possibility that this man 'Num- 
ber Five' may be of a vengeful nature, so I suggest 
that you exercise your wits and keep your eyes wide 
open when out at night." 

"I appreciate the value of the suggestion, and 
will certainly do as you say. I can not imagine how 
the police were so opportune the other night. It 
is quite a mystery to me." 

"Naturally it would be, yet it is very simple. I 
am, myself, indirectly responsible for the man's ar- 
rest. By arrangement with the Chief, my house has 
been under special police protection for several wedcs 
past. That explains it." 

"Then you knew of the man's arrest ?" 

"Certainly; the fact was 'phoned to me at once, 
but I knew no more until Wart's letter made it 
clear." 

"I think there is nothing further, sir. I will fol- 
low your advice in reference to the Pembroke and 
continue my work, as I had intended to do." 
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"Do so, and let me know promptly of any new de- 
velopments. I think it quite likely that Smallweed 
will avoid you for a time. You know that a guilty 
conscience makes cowards of us all !" 

James Graham's thought was verified, for the 
manager did not meet Glen EUyn personally for sev- 
eral weeks, but he kept in touch with factory doings 
through the medium of a certain employe, Bill Ash 
by name, who was under his own influence, and who 
curried favor in the hope of future reward. 

During these few weeks Glen was not at all de- 
pressed in spirits. The Captain had speedily recov- 
ered, and the Captain's sickness had been the means 
of bringing Glen and Muriel more nearly together. 
In the interval the anniversary of her birth had 
occurred, and he had utilized the occasion to tender 
her his first gift, a beautiful brooch of unique design, 
that had been his mother's, which she had blushingly 
accepted, and evidently prized beyond its intrinsic 
worth. He also had the felicity of escorting her to 
a social function, at the residence of a family friend, 
where he had been most graciously received. His 
attentions, in fact, had been so marked, and his hap- 
piness when in her society so transparently patent, 
that it had formed the subject of a serious conversa- 
tion between James Graham and his wife. 

"It is impossible to mistake his intentions," said 
Mrs. Graham. "It causes me some uneasiness, be- 
cause I really do not know what is best to do." 
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"I have noticed the growing intimacy," answered 
Mr. Graham, "and concluded that it must take its 
natural course. I am convinced that it will be un- 
wise to interfere in any way. 'Girlie' is now quite a 
woman and could not be intimidated even if we 
wished to take such a course. The matter is sim- 
plified by Elljm's worthiness. Of that I am satisfied. 
There is absolutely nothing against him, so far as I 
know, except his lack of means to maintain a home 
such as our dear girl has been accustomed to." 

"But we could assist them, could we not?" 

"The only difficulty in the way that I know of 
would be in EUyn himself. If I understand him 
rightly, he would not marry under such conditions." 

'You mean that he would not accept our help ?" 

Tes ; that is my meaning." 

What can we do, then ?" 

The only way out of the difficulty would be to 
try to place him in such a position that his income 
would be ample, or at least sufficient." 

"Can that be done, James ?" asked Mrs. Graham, 
anxiously. 

"I really don't know at the moment. The Mon- 
treal position was the only one where I could exert 
direct influence. However, if I fail to solve the 
problem I shall be disappointed. Have you any 
doubt about Muriel ?" 

"My instinct tells me that if Mr. Ellyn asks the 
question he will receive a favorable answer, but I 
have no certain knowledge." 
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"We will trust your instinct, but I am reasonably 
certain that Ellyn will defer the asking until his 
future is more assured." 

"If that is really so, you should see what can 
be done very soon." 

"Oh, there is time enough. We do not want to 
lose girlie yet. Let us keep her as long as we 
possibly can." 

James Graham's conclusions as to Glen's thoughts 
and intentions were correct. This problem had been 
revolving in his mind for some time and, although 
his heart told him that he would persist, his head 
questioned whether his close association with Muriel 
Graham was either wise or right. He knew that 
from her birth she had been surrounded by every 
material comfort, if not by luxuries, and it was rea- 
sonable to infer that she would wish for the same in 
future. But even though she did not expect it, it 
certainly contributed to her comfort and happiness, 
and the deprivation would in time be keenly felt. 
At present he could not see how it was possible for 
him to provide a home on the same scale, and if not, 
what assurance was there that she would be per- 
manently content ! He had the sense to see that, for 
a time, externals would be of no great importance ; 
but that period would speedily pass — ^and then what ? 
Not the ghost of a dead love, he was sure, but pos- 
sibly the spirit of discontent. 

As to father and mother, he knew that when the 
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crucial moment arrived they would cheerfully, and 
of their own volition, assist in providing the home, 
both for his sake as well as Muriel's, but he was also 
certain that such an arrangement would not be ac- 
ceptable to himself. When she came to him, if she 
ever did come, he expected to support her without 
extraneous aid from any source whatever. If it 
were otherwise, more than half the charm of pos- 
session would be lost. There was a vast difference 
between interdependence as to themselves, and a 
total or partial dependence on her parents. 

In reference to Muriel, and her own feelings 
toward himself, he had no inward doubt, and was 
confident that she would respond favorably to his 
appeal when he made it. He did not attempt to 
find a reason, or basis, for his confidence. He knew 
that it existed, but he could not explain the why or 
the how of it. At times, when he indulged in the 
luxury of reverie, he imagined that they had both 
lived and loved in the ions of the past, and that it 
was natural that they should live and love again in 
this life. If this was a phantasy of the brain it was, 
nevertheless, a very pleasant one, and he would not 
eject it. It was true that no word of love had, so 
far, been spoken by either — ^but what need of words 
when every handclasp thrilled their beings, and every 
glance of the eye filled them with pleasurable emo- 
tions! Occasionally words, breathing of the ten- 
derest affection, came welling hotly from the heart 
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to his lips, but they were never spoken; yet he was 
sure that she understood and was at one with him- 
self. Within the limits of their small world they 
were acquaintances, or, at the best, friends, because 
they declined to wear their hearts on their sleeves; 
but there was a depth to their natures which only 
the truly initiated can ever fathom. There may 
have been in their dual minds a possibility of parting, 
but never even a shadow of the possibility that, 
while memory lived, they would ever forget. 

Richard Nettle's promise to "invite himself" for 
another visit to Captain Potts was fulfilled in due 
time, and, judging by the kindly gleam in the Cap- 
tain's eyes, Dick was welcome. 

"Why, matey, I'm real glad to see you," he said. 
"I thought you'd forgotten the old hulk." 

"Forgotten! When the rocks shall rend asun- 
der, and the heavens shall fade away — and all the 
rest of it — then will I forget! Old hulk, indeed! 
And you only a youngster! I feel like weeping." 

"Well, don't take it to heart, matey," said the 
Captain, with his old-time smile. "Give us your 
flipper." 

"Which one?" asked Dick, demurely, and the 
Captain's smile gave vent in a roar of laughter. 

There was a wistful look on Dick's lean face as 
he took the proffered hand and noted the feebleness 
of the grip. 

"Heard you'd been under the weather, Commo- 
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dore, and I was feeling a bit blue over it ; but, bless 
the pigs, 'Richard's himself againM" said Dick. 
And he melodramatically patted himself over the 
heart. 

"You've got to cut out the Commodore, matey, 
or run foul of sister. She don't cotton to it," said 
the Captain. 

"Cut it out! I'm surprised! But there's no 
knowing which way the ladies are going to vote. I 
submit, but not with the good grace — not by a jug- 
ful !" 

"We'll splice the main brace on it, anyhow," said 
the Captain, slyly. 

"Oh, will we ? And what in the name of the little 
fishes is splicing the main brace. Skipper?" 

"We'll take a drink on it, matey." 

"No old Jamaica for this boy!" said Dick, in 
comic alarm. "Not for Joseph, not if he knows it. 
Oh, no, no!" 

"What about hard old cider?" 
^No maggots in it?" asked Dick, anxiously. 
^Maggots ! Not as I know of. It's good booze." 
Well, seeing it's you that says so, I'll imbibe, 
and with your permission I will bum a rope." And 
Dick, taking a cigar from his vest pocket, proceeded 
to light it. 

"What's that you're smokin' ?" asked the Captain, 
sniffing suspiciously. 

"Don't you like the odor, sir? It's a new kind 
of weed," said Dick, innocently. 
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"It smells like a Chinese stink-pot," answered the 
Captain, gasping. 

"I don't smell anything unusual, sir." 

"Then your smeller's out of order. Open the 
winder," said the Captain, chokingly. 

"Don't call the Fire Department. We'll ventilate, 
Skipper," said Dick, with a grin. "I'm sorry it dis- 
commoded you." 

"That's a horse on me, matey," said the Captain, 
as he recovered his breath, and filled his lungs with 
fresh air at the open window. Then they both 
laughed in unison, but the hard old cider remained 
on the table, untasted. 

"How's things movin' at the Pembroke, matey? 
I've been wantin' to thank — " 

Don't say it. Captain," hastily interposed Nettle. 
Ellyn has bunches of friends besides me in that 
neck of the woods." 

"An' one enemy, eh!" 

"It does look so. Queer mix-up, ain't it?" 

"It's one too many for me, matey. Wish I could 
mosey it out." 

"It will mosey itself out in time. Captain. Hold 
your horses a bit, and don't worry. Ellyn can carry 
his end of the plank, and if there's any funny stunts 
going on you bet your bottom dollar that Dick will 
know it." 

An)rthin' crop up about the letter, matey?" 
Nary a crop ! Mum's the word, for the present. 
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Why, the silence is so thick, Skipper, you can almost 
cut it with a knife." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Woodstock Whit^ L^ad. 

How often a little error of omission or lapse into 
forgetfulness is pregnant with far-reaching conse- 
quences! When Horatio Smallweed drove away 
from the office with his visitor he did not expect to 
be absent more than one hour, and, therefore, 
thought it unnecessary to close his desk. As the 
matter under discussion was of personal importance, 
he was wholly engrossed and entirely forgot the let- 
ter which had so excited him; nor did he recall it 
until he was on the way back, and the recollection 
was not conducive to his peace of mind, as he knew 
that clerks and others were accustomed to walk in, 
without formality, to report, or for the purpose of 
consultation. Consequently, he was immensely re- 
lieved to find that the letter had apparently been un- 
disturbed, and he hastily consigned it to a private 
drawer, which he locked. There was still some 
doubt in his mind whether or not it had been read, 
and he was not fully satisfied until he had closely 
questioned the messenger, who assured him that no 
one had been in his office in the interval. The ab- 
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sence of additional papers which might have been 
brought to his desk, apparently confirmed this state- 
ment. So Mr. Smallweed was comforted, and con- 
jured up the ghost of a smile. However, he was not 
entirely at ease for several weeks, as he still imag- 
ined that Glen Ell3m might be informed of the in- 
cident, if not of the letter; but as time passed and he 
heard nothing, he regained his courage, and with it 
his unaccountable animosity against his subordinate. 
During the interval he had studiously avoided the 
factory, but he now began to make periodical visits. 
On these visits he could not fail to perceive how 
smoothly things were working, the excellent con- 
dition of all departments, and the contentment of 
employes, but in this there was no measure of satis- 
faction to himself, or words of commendation for 
the superintendent. He would have been better 
pleased if he could have found something tangible 
on which to base complaint. He knew that compe- 
tency on the part of all aids was essential to his own 
success, but he would not admit it, as he wanted 
the sole credit for himself, and openly averred that 
he had built up a machine of which his assistants 
were cogs; cogs indeed — ^but cogs of his own 
making ! 

"I made him," was a remark so common that 
people heard it with a thinly veiled smile, or look of 
incredulity. The Pembroke's success was, no doubt, 
mainly due to the men in control of their respective 
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departments, and lack of success was only probable 
when Horatio Smallweed, animated, perhaps, by 
vain impulses, acted entirely on his own responsi- 
bility. His assistants thoroughly understood this 
weakness, but were not prepared to jeopardize their 
positions by criticism, and, knowing that approval 
was expected, they verbally approved, and let it go 
at that. The one exception was Glen Ellyn. 

"He's always courteous and respectful," said Mr. 
Smallweed to Jerry Blow, "but if I talk for an hour, 
I can't get him to say *yes' if he thinks it should be 
*no.' He's stubborn." 

"He's the same with me," said Jerry. "He asks 
lots of questions, and he won't criticise. Tells me 
that the decision isn't up to him, and he don't want 
to influence me, or butt in." 

"With all his affability he's got a nasty way, 
which irritates me all the time. In every talk I've 
had with him he seems to put me in the wrong. 
When I'm workinjg around to something in a diplo- 
matic way he is silent, but he looks at me so queerly 
that I generally cut it short. There's one thing he 
can't and will not see, and that is, in business if we 
don't do the other fellow first the other fellow will 
surely do us." 

"I know what you mean," said Jerry; "I have 
heard him say that there's an ethical or moral side 
to most every question." 

"There's another thing," continued Manager 
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Smallweed ; "most any of you boys are quick to take 
a hint — don't need me to talk right out — ^but he will 
not see it that way. He waits for more to come, 
and when it don't come he ignores the hint, and that 
makes me sore." 

"Sure thing. He's a chump about that or he'd 
tumble quick." 

"Then he's something of a mystery, and I can't 
draw him out. That gets me worked up. Al- 
though he's been here so long, I really don't know 
the first thing about him." 

"Jack Daw brought him around first, and he 
ought to know." 

"Well, he don't know. They were simply board- 
ing in the same house. I have found out that much. 
I would like to let him out and end it. He's get- 
ting on my nerves." 

"Why not do it, then? You're the boss. Of 
course, he is a good superintendent, but there are 
others." 

"Oh, yes. I have heard that before. He is a 
good man, all right, and probably better than we 
will ever get again, but it seems to me that we have 
got out of him all that we are likely to get. What 
do you think?" 

"If that's your opinion, it's mine also. You're a 
better judge of that than myself, as I don't know 
much of the factory ; but if you let him out he would 
carry his eggs to another market, like Napoleon 
did/' 
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"Napoleon's an ass, and can't hold a candle to 
Ell3m, but he's good enough for me, and if I could 
get him back I'd chance it quick." 

"Didn't he cut up rough with you before he quit?" 

"Oh, I don't mind that. He was hot under the 
collar, and didn't know what he was saying. 

"Well, why not send for *Nap' and have a talk ?" 

"I will write him, but not for a few days. If 
Ell)m would resign it would make things easy." 

"It looks to me as if he had pitched his tent here 
for keeps." 

"Well, he may think it, but if so he's got another 
think coming. He and I couldn't roost in the same 
tree. Are there any complaints coming in about 
goods ?" 

"I don't believe we can catch him there. I—" 

"Why don't you answer my question ?" asked Mr. 
Smallweed, irritably. 

"I have a kick from Jones & Company and one 
from B. F. Moore," answered Jerry, quickly. 

"What are they kicking about?" 

"The same old story— 'Woodstock.' " 

" * Woodstock' White Lead?" 

"Yes. That's so." 

"What do they say about it ?" 

"It's rather what they don't say. Jones fills two 
pages. Painted six houses and all gone wrong. 
Paint don't cover good, not a good color, and is 
flaking off." 
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^That is serious. What is Moore's complaint?" 
^Says we let 'Woodstock' down and demands 
enough paint free to go over three big houses, and 
we pay for the work." 

Isn't he piling it on?" 

Well, we haven't investigated, and haven't an- 
swered the letters yet. Just giving them time to 
cool off a bit." 

"That's right. I'm afraid we've been too easy 
in the past, Jerry, and these fellows are rubbing it 
in. How much paint do you think we allowed this 
year in such cases ?" 

"Oh, I don't think more than a few hundred 
gallons." 

"And paid for applying it?" 

"Mostly so. If we hadn't, some other firm would 
have got their business. Don't you remember tell- 
ing me to go ahead ?" 

"No. I don't remember. But that does not 
mean that I question your word. My goodness ! If 
this goes on where will we land ?" 

"Well, it sure is tough. We never hear of the 
lead people furnishing material free, and then pay- 
ing the painter. Why should we do it?" 

"That's true. I do not know of a single in- 
stance where they have allowed themselves to be 
mulcted in this way. It is as I said — ^we've been 
too easy." 

"It's rotten, all right." 
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"What's that you say?" 

"I was saying it was rotten — a rotten practice." 

"What are we going to do about the Jones peo- 
ple, and Moore?" 

"What can we do? As I said, we can let them 
cool off a bit, and then make the best terms pos- 
sible/' 

"But we could send a man down and look into 



it." 



"Sure! We can do that, and maybe make it 
right with the boss painter, who might remember it 
was stormy weather, or something; but figure it 
which way you like, I bet we're soaked for a nice 
little pile of boodle." 

"Even a couple of hundred dollars would mean 
five per cent on four thousand dollars. Where does 
the profit come in?" 

"I pass it. Fm sorry, but I ain't to blame." 

"Who is to blame? Do you think there was 
carelessness in the factory?" 

"That's for Ellyn to say." 

"That's what I am trying to get at. You under- 
stand how I feel about Ellyn. Work it out with 
him, and then at the proper time refer it all to me, 
personally. See?" 

"Yes, I see. I'll get busy right away." 

Jerry Blow's idea of working it out was to take 
a memo slip and write on it : 
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"Glen EUyn : 

"Please note. 

This he pinned to the letters, and transmitted to 
the factory office, on receipt of which the superin- 
tendent carefully read — ^penciled the words, 

"Noted. 

"EUyn." 

and returned to the sales manager, the whole pro- 
ceeding taking perhaps fifteen minutes. 

On the return of the papers Jerry considered 
what his next move should be. It did not appear 
to him that he had made any very great progress 
in placing the onus for the trouble on Glen EUjni, 
and he had no intention of getting into a scrap with 
Glen over it, although he had a suspicion that a 
scrap was what Horatio Smallweed had in mind. 
However, there was a doubt, and he wisely deter- 
mined to take advantage of the doubt for himself, 
and if there was any scrapping to be done to trans- 
fer the battle ground to the manager's office. He 
therefore pinned another memo to the papers, on 
which he made the notation : 



"Referred to Mr. Smallweed. 

"J. B." 

Then he suddenly remembered that he had urgent 
business downtown. 
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A glance at the attached memoranda gave the 
manager an insight into the procedure, and he sum- 
moned Mr. Blow ; but by this time Jerry was absent, 
and it was up to Mr. Smallweed to let the matter 
lay over, or carry it to a conclusion at once himself. 
He decided on the latter course, and sent for Glen 
Ellyn, who quickly responded. 

"I see by your notation that you have looked over 
these papers, EUjni," said the manager, suavely. 

"Yes. I did so." 

"Does it not appear to you that complaints of so 
serious a nature call for explanation ?" 

"Not from me, sir* I made the notation briefly 
because I was familiar with the matter.*' 

"How familiar?" 

"The corresponding clerk called my attention to 
the letters when received two days since, Mr. Blow 
being away. I traced the orders and found that 
they had been properly filled and so informed the 
clerk, who is now sick, at home. That terminated 
my responsibility." 

"It seems to me that you have an explanation 
ready at all times," said the manager, coldly. 

"I fail to understand you, Mr. Smallweed," said 
Glen, evenly. 

"Oh, you are not so dull, Ell3m, as you would 
have me infer. How do you know that there was 
not carelessness in the factory?" 

"I have already explained." 
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"But you can't be sure that 'Woodstock' was in 
the kegs when shipped. A cheaper grade might 
have been stenciled that way and you not know it." 

"We have but one cheaper grade. It is evident 
that you are not familiar with our system, sir, or 
you would be convinced, as I am." 

"I sometimes think we have too much system in 
the factory. You are always in the right, in your 
own opinion." 

"I am right in this instance, Mr. Smallweed. I 
have confidence in both the lead mixer and the 
grinder, but I do not trust wholly to that. I exer- 
cise a close supervision, and particularly on 'Wood- 
stock' lead. I have a good check system, which ac- 
counts for all material used, all products made, 
shipments and stock." 

" 'Woodstock' white lead is one of our best sell- 
ers, a lead that we make a leader. Why should we 
receive such complaints as these?" 

"They are not unusual. Our principal compet- 
itors take care of that. You probably know that 
every once in a while complaints come to us ?" 

"I don't know it. It is news to me," said the 
manager, warmly. 

"That is to be regretted, of course. I assumed 
that as manager you would naturally know," said 
Glen, mildly. 

"You assume too much. You will be wanting to 
teach me my business soon." 
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"I think not, sir.'' 

"What explanation, can we make to these people ? 
Perhaps you can tell me that ?" 

"In my view, both the Jones Company and Moore 
are unreasonable. You will note that they claim 
'Woodstock' not to be equal to a certain brand sold 
by the corroder." 

"Well, that is a matter of opinion." 

"Unfortunately for us, it is a matter of fact, Mr. 
Smallweed." 

"What in thunder are you driving at?" asked the 
manager, irritably. 

"I am trying to give you the explanation which 
appears reasonable to me. I say that a comparison 
between 'Woodstock' and the brand mentioned is 
not a fair one, as the latter costs them considerably 
more money." 

"But don't you understand that we are claiming 
'Woodstock' to be superior to all other leads, what- 
ever?" 

"Yes, I do understand; but so long as we are 
selling for less money I judge that our claims to 
superiority have but little real weight with the aver- 
age buyer. You know that I have suggested im- 
proving 'Woodstock.' " 

"Our expenses are too heavy to consider that for 
a moment. Will you say how all this talk helps to a 
settlement with the Jones people and Moore?" 

"I did not anticipate that it would help to a set- 
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tiement. That, sir, is for you to consider. We 
have made extravagant claims about 'Woodstock' to 
both firms, and it will doubtless cost Pembroke con- 
siderable to placate, and hold their trade in future." 

"Perhaps you can tell me how we can compete 
with other firms marketing lead at the same price ?" 
said Mr. Smallweed, with some heat. 

"By furnishing lead of equal or a little better 
quality," answered Glen, quickly. 

"Damn him!" ejaculated Mr. Smallweed, sav- 
agely, as Glen left the office. "He's altogether too 
rich for my blood ; but he's right about 'Woodstock' 
— worse luck." 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Napoi^i^on Monk Rubs It In. 

Horatio Smallweed's interview with Glen Ellyn 
had not been satisfactory to him. It did not appear 
that the advantage had been with himself, and this 
wounded him in his tenderest susceptibilities. There 
had been nothing oflfensive in Ellyn's attitude or 
words. There was no assertion of superiority, but 
the discussion proved that the superintendent had a 
mastery over his subject which he could not claim 
himself, because he was less well informed. Of 
course, there was no reason why this should be so. 
It was simply that in the security of his position, and 
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being naturally disinclined to work, he had n^- 
lected to give such matters the time and attention 
they really required. He now began to more fully 
realize how heavily the Pembroke Paint Company 
had been "soaked" in the past, on claims similar 
to those of Jones & Company and B. F. Moore. It 
gave him a chill to think that under a thorough in- 
vestigation it might possibly be shown that Pem- 
broke's prosperity was more fictitious than real, and 
if so this would, of course, reflect on his own man- 
agement. 

There were many other things along the lines of 
business policy in which, he now feared, he had 
been neither wise nor consistent. Not wise because 
they involved loss, and not consistent because he had 
made flesh of one and fowl of another. He half 
regretted that he had been so insistent in demanding 
that power be left entirely in his own hands, as 
there was now a consciousness that full power 
meant full responsibility, and he concluded that per- 
haps it would have been better for himself if he had 
placed a share of the responsibility on the shoulders 
of the directors. One-man power had its charms, 
and was a good feeder to a man's vanity, as it mag- 
nified his own importance. As long as things went 
well the credit was his alone, and that was, perhaps, 
desirable; but when things went wrong it was a 
mighty good policy which enabled him to put the 
burden, or a share of it, on others. The stodchold- 
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ers had no other interest than that of making money, 
and the directors were in the same boat. If there 
was no salary attached to a director's job it had no 
particular charm for him, and his time was more 
profitably utilized in other pursuits. In this way he 
worked, or thought he did, the middle and both 
ends at one and the same time. There were stated 
meetings of the Pembroke Board, but as the out- 
side directors knew nothing of the business, it was 
mainly social or perfunctory. Such information as 
Manager Smallweed assumed that they could digest, 
or that would tickle their hopes, he placed before 
them. A luncheon and a few good cigars would fol- 
low, and they went their respective ways well fed, 
well satisfied, not, perhaps, richer and certainly not 
wiser than when they came. 

The Pembroke's Board consisted of five members, 
of whom Manager Smallweed was one. Philip 
Keyes, an amiable gentleman, with more weight 
physically and financially than mentally, was an- 
nually re-elected Chairman, not because he was the 
largest stockholder, but because, having unlimited 
confidence in Horatio Smallweed, he was a willing 
endorser of the firm's paper. Of the remaining 
three, Herbert Ingram, Francis Bond and Luke 
Smart, only the two latter were active business men, 
having interests outside of the Pembroke Company 
to care for. 

Horatio Smallweed's reflections, as he sat 
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hunched in his swivel chair, were centered mainly 
in the Board, and he was wondering how far. he 
could rely on his associates if a critical time for 
Pembroke was ever imminent. 

Luke Smart was the only one he really feared. 
Smart had a way of asking direct questions, on the 
spur of the moment, that were hard to answer, and 
Smallweed, not fully satisfied himself, had a shrewd 
suspicion that his replies were unsatisfactory to 
Smart, who invariably added to the embarrassment 
of the situation by making notes in a vest-pocket 
memorandum book, which was his constant com- 
panion. However, Smallweed was convinced that 
the majority of the Board would stand by him 
in the future as in the past, and that consequemtly 
his own position was unassailable. With this com- 
forting conclusion his mind reverted back to the re- 
cent interview with Glen EUyn and, becoming more 
heated as he thought of it, he finally decided to **take 
the bull by the horns," reinstate Napoleon Monk, 
and ask for the resignation of the superintendent, 
whom he regarded as the Pembroke's bogey man. 

Although Manager Smallweed had frequently in- 
structed his assistants that it was bad policy to write 
a correspondent when unduly irritated, or heated, he 
failed, on this occasion, at least, to observe the rule, 
and he had plenty of time later to regret his pre- 
cipitate action. 

"Might as well strike while the iron is hot," he 
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said to himself, as he viciously jabbed a pen into 
the ink well. "I suppose it will have to be 'personal 
and confidential/ as the Shadow man says, or Na- 
poleon will be shooting oflf his mouth in his usual 
reckless style." 

"My dear Mr. Monk," he wrote. "You will, no 
doubt, be surprised to receive this letter, but the 
truth is Pembroke needs your valuable services, and 
needs them badly. I don't see how I can pay you a 
higher compliment than that. Do you ? Mr. Ellyn 
is a good man, as you know, but somehow things 
don't go right. We have too many complaints 
about our goods, and I can't figure it out at all. At 
present there is quite a run of kicks on our 'Wood- 
stock' white lead, which, as you know, has been our 
leader, and I am greatly worried. It's the same 
way with 'Rooster' ready-mixed, which has all other 
paint houses beat to a finish. I might go on and 
enumerate quite a list, but what is the good? I 
don't recall complaints of this nature when our 
products were made under your supervision. I con- 
fess that I am sorry you left us, and I, personally, 
want you back. 'Forget and forgive' is a pretty 
good rule to follow; don't you think so? Let us 
forget the unfortunate incident which caused you to 
sever your connection with Pembroke. I under- 
stand that you are getting the same salary as when 
with us, and you will be pleased to know that I can 
offer you two hundred per year more, which ought 
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to be quite a consideration. Let me hear from you 
at once, and believe me 

"Your friend, 

"Horatio Smallweed." 

To this letter Manager Smallweed received a 
prompt response, which he hastily opened ; but as he 
read he suffered a violent shock, and at its conclu- 
sion he developed an astonishing vocabulary, for 
which he had not hitherto been credited, mentally 
consigned himself to a home for imbeciles, and in- 
continently collapsed. 

"Dear sir," wrote Napoleon Monk. "Yes, I was 
surprised, all right, to receive your letter, but not in 
the way you're thinking, I guess. As to the Pem- 
broke needing my Valued services,' all I can say is, 
I'm not your mutton, and I'm not so dead easy as 
to take your dope about Ellsm. When I told you 
that he was a better man than myself I knew what 
I was talking about, and any man that says differ- 
ent must be either blind or knows less about his busi- 
ness than he should know. As to the kicks, it's the 
same old story, and I bet there was more kicks all 
around in my time than there is now. I'm not say- 
ing it was my fault, either, because if you put your 
boodle into so many other kinks it stands to reason 
you couldn't put it in the paint can. I note that you 
don't recall any kicks, but I always knew you had a 
mighty convenient memory, and you didn't have to 
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remember unless you wanted to. The celebrated 
'Woodstock' white lead was made to sell. Who 
knows it better than I do? That's the reason I'm 
going 'Woodstock' one better now. You keep your 
ear to the ground and you'll hear things, all right. 
And about 'Rooster' — if you're wise you'll cut out 
the bird or make a better paint. Kicks! Why, I 
should smile ! You were so all-fired anxious to beat 
the other fellow, and land on top, that you were dead 
easy. Couldn't say 'no' when claims piled in. To 
most folks, giving away paint spells like giving away 
money, but you and most folks don't bark up the 
same tree. I suppose you couldn't stop to think that 
for every gallon of paint you coughed up you'd 
have to sell ten or fifteen gallons more to even up ! 
I don't know why I'm giving you all these pointers, 
unless it's because your taffy letter did me a good 
turn. Let me tell you ! I showed the last paragraph 
to my 'boss' and, quick as a wink, he says ' "Nap," 
if you are worth two hundred a year more to Pem- 
brcdce you're worth three hundred more to me, and 
you gets it.' That's why I laugh. 

"Yours not to command, 

"Napoleon Monk." 



Horatio Smallweed recovered slowly, and when 
he did so Jerry Blow was standing by his side, hold- 
ing a glass of water. He had not actually fainted, 
but was in a semi-conscious condition. He under- 
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stood that his effort to placate Napoleon Monk had 
failed, but was unable to grasp the full tenor of the 
letter at one reading. 

"The spiteful little devil ! The venom of the ser- 
pent is in him," were his first words, faintly articu- 
lated. 

"Drink this, Mr. Smallweed. You gave me a 
scare," said Jerry, as he placed the water to the 
manager's lips. "Had any bad news ?" 

"I offered Monk his old job. That's his answer. 
Read it," said Smallweed, pushing the letter toward 
Jerry, who took it up and perused it slowly. 

"That's a corker!" he remarked, as he returned 
the letter. "I don't wonder it made you sick. *Nap' 
is a terror when he gets his back up." 

"The spiteful little devil !" repeated the manager. 
"I am completely upset." 

"I hope EUyn won't get hold of this. If he does 
our cake's dough for sure." 

"You're a Job's comforter, Jerry. Don't even 
suggest such a possibility," said Mr. Smallweed, 
weakly. 

"Well, it's best to look trouble squarely in the 
face." 

"Oh, I know that ; but things are not going right 
and we simply must not antagonize EUyn — for a 
time, at least." 

"I don't see why we should rustle him at all. If 
you can only get over that feeling about him, I'm 
pretty sure you wouldn't regret it." 
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"Well, we won't talk about it today. I'm all in, 
and can't stand much more." 

"There's only one thing I'd like to say. I believe 
*Nap' is right about those claims. We have been 
too easy." 

"Jerry, let me tell you what is in my mind, and 
you will understand me better," said the manager, 
solemnly. "I have passed on a number of these 
kicks and have allowed the claims, but I have not 
done so without thought. I suppose you have no- 
ticed that, after the trouble is settled, the same peo- 
ple keq) ordering more right along." 

"Yes ; I have noticed that." 

"Well, we sell several thousand dollars' worth of 
'Woodstock,' don't we?" 

"Yes; that's right." 

"Let us say, for instance, that we sell twaity 
thousand dollars' worth. You agree?" 

"Yes ; that's a low mark." 

"And we make, say, thirty per cent gross." 

"I see that." 

"Thirty per cent of twenty thousand is — what?" 

"Why, six thousand dollars." 

"What would the claims for damages amount 
to?" 

"Maybe one thousand dollars on 'Woodstock' 
alone." 

"Well, we are talking about 'Woodstock.' Take 
one thousand out of six and we have five thousand 
left" 
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"That is so." 

"And the five thousand means twenty-five per 
cent gross profit, instead of thirty per cent ; does it 
not?" 

"It does." 

"And that beats strictly pure brands, don't it ?" 

"It certainly does." 

"Now, take 'Rooster' ready-mixed. Let us as- 
sume that we sell one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars' worth. Our gross profit will be, say, forty 
per cent, which is sixty thousand dollars. How 
much would we have paid out in claims ?" 

"Well, not more than three thousand, I think." 

"Very good. Let us say three thousand, and that 
leaves us fifty-seven thousand g^oss profit, which is 
thirty-eight per cent. Then, tell me why I should 
not allow such claims if it brings more business ?" 

"Well, I know all this. 'Ellyn figured it out that 
way when he was working with me." 

"Well, didn't he agree that it was good policy?" 

"I can't say that he did." 

"Why not?" 

"He seaned to think we ought to back up our 
brag with better quality, and be content with lower 
gross. He said reputation would help out." 

"But we would not make as much money." 

"I told him so, but he figured we'd be getting 
more kicks all the time, and maybe lose out on 
'Woodstock' altogether." 
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"Well, I'd rather sell more 'Rooster* ready-mixed 
and less 'Woodstock' white lead, anyway." 

"Of course, if we didn't have to pay these people 
we'd have that much more, and I have heard you 
say that we couldn't go below our regular margin 
on 'Rooster,' as the expense was heavy." 

"Yes; I have said that, and it is true. If there 
was an extraordinary run of these claims for dam- 
ages we could not stand it, but I feel safe in saying 
that on 'Woodstock' it will never exceed five per 
cent, and on 'Rooster' two per cent." 

"There's another weak spot that I can see. Some 
of the customers get straightened out and then quit 
us. You remember the Hart Brothers?" 

"Yes, I remember them. They deceived us, and 
I hope they get stung yet ; but if your salesman lets 
another customer get away like that he's not on to 
his job, and the quicker he's fired the better I will 
like it. Napoleon is a skunk to write as he does." 

"Oh, I don't take much stock in what 'Nap' says. 
It was a mistake to write him. We've got a good 
man in Glen Ellsm, and I suggest that you stick to 
him like wax." 

"I suppose we will have to, whether I want to or 
not ; but it goes against the grain, Jerry," 

"The 'boss' looks a pretty sick man," said Jerry, 
musingly, as he left the office. " 'Nap' rubbed it in 
good and plenty," he continued, and a broad grin 
spread all over his face. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Horatio Smai,i,weed^s Dream. 

Horatio Smallweed returned to his home in no 
enviable frame of mind, and physically, as he in- 
formed Mrs. Smallweed, "all in." He had left the 
office early to escape further possible vexation; but 
in this he was not successful, as he had met director 
Luke Smart, who had expressed his disapproval of 
a certain policy which Manager Smallweed was al- 
ready committed to adopt. At this time he was in 
no humor to exercise his usual diplomatic talent, 
and the result was an interchange of words which 
were more caustic and fervid than the occasion really 
warranted. 

Feeling the need of complete relaxation and iso- 
lation, he retired to the privacy of his "den," placed 
cigars and a stimulant by his lounging chair, in 
which he seated himself, and sought repose. 

Under the soothing influence of his environment, 
the hard lines of his face gradually relaxed, and he 
was at ease. His chin went up and his nose came 
down with automatic regularity, and he smiled the 
smile of intense satisfaction. 

Little by little his bump of benevolence expanded 
until it reached prodigious proportions, and, stand- 
ing in the attitude of the immortal Pecksniff, with 
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right arm extended, he unctuously imparted his 
blessing to friends and foes alike. 

Forgetting his vexation of spirit, he willingly 
yielded himself to the joy of the present, and, pass- 
ing through the land of oblivion, he emerged into a 
veritable paradise of delight. The incense of celes- 
tial air permeated his being, and innumerable houris, 
in diaphanous drapery, floated around him in joyous 
abandon, ever and anon touching his lips with the 
lightness of a Zephyr's breath, and with their fairy 
arms enfolding him he was wafted onward, ever on- 
ward, into fields Elysian. But, as he essayed to 
grasp their ethereal forms, they flitted from him, 
and with the music of their laughter still entrancing 
his senses — the scene was changed. 

A vast panorama, unfolding like the wings of the 
morning, was spread before him. There were 
mountain peaks which towered upwards to the 
ether; plains and valleys dotted with millions of 
homes ; and high over all there floated a golden ban- 
ner, bearing the magic words : 

"Smai,i,weed's Paints!" 

From out of the mists of dawn there came from 
every cHme a multitude of men, who passed in end- 
less procession before him, each man bearing in his 
hands a massive horn which ever and anon he raised 
to his lips, the whole declaiming, in one mighty 
chorus, the sterling virtues of 

"Smali^weEd's Paints!" 

11 
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Standing on the bank of a glistening river, which 
mirrored in its crystal depths lands that were teem- 
ing with myriad life, to his delighted eyes there 
presently appeared a monster pile, fashioned to the 
likeness of Pharaoh's tomb. Gazing from base to 
apex he wonderingly noted that every tier was like 
to the other, and that the whole was a gigantic 
pyramid of kegs, across whose front was emblaz- 
oned, in Titanic caps, the inspiring words : 

"Woodstock White Lead!'" 

Following the river to its source, his eyes traced 
the outline of a beautiful city, which instantly be- 
came wondrously clear. Its well-paved streets 
were intersected by broad avenues that were lined 
with stately mansions, and in its exact center there 
arose a massive tower, the atomic parts of which 
were circular cans, and every can bore on its face 
the world-known label : 

"Rooster Ready-Mixed !" 

Floating through limitless void, he presently saw, 
beneath the drifting clouds, as through a haze, the 
land of the midnight sun, and there, amidst the 
trackless waste of ice, standing as a solitary sentinel 
in the desert, was that for which humans through 
the centuries had staked their all to grasp, and failed 
— the most unique piece of hardware in the world — 
the "Great Nail" ! 

And by its side, stiffened by the northern blast, 
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there streamed a tattered pennant which told to a 
frozen world the glories of 

"Smai,i,weed's Paints!" 

From out the depths of space there suddenly ap- 
peared to him a succession of brilliant specks of 
light, which, moving with incredible velocity, re- 
solved themselves into luminous bodies, with fan- 
like tails, through which there gleamed, in letters 
of intensest fire : 

"Buy Smali^weed's Paints!" 

Then, while he gazed enraptured, the letters on a 
certain body suddenly disintegrated, and a frag- 
ment, shooting downwards, partly burrowed into 
mother earth, showing, on its visible surface, cup- 
like indentations, the "cupules" reading, from left 
to right : 

"Pigment i^or Smai,i,weed's Paints!" 

While still in an ecstacy of delight at this so man- 
ifest favor, he unconsciously changed the direction 
of his eyes, and looking upwards he discerned the 
jovial countenance and silvery beam of the man in 
the moon, whose left eye was drawn into a benevo- 
lent pucker, much resembling the human wink, and 
on whose frontal expanse was distinctly lined the 
potential legend : 

"Buy Rooster Ready-Mixed!" 

Passing adown the long vista of the years, and 
glancing with fearsome heart on either side, there 
was naught revealed to him but shadow, or the 
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blackness of eternal night. But focusing his strain- 
ing eyes beyond, he dimly saw a lambent flame 
which, as he advanced, became effulgent light. 
Within its glory were radiant forms, whom he in- 
stinctively knew to be the pioneers of paint — a good- 
ly company. 

He slowly moved a pace, reluctant, yet eager, and 
spiritual hands beckoned him onward, while to his 
quickened ears was borne an exquisite melody, with 
the gladsome refrain: 

"Haii. to the Chief! A1.1. Haii,!" 

Strange sensations pervaded his being, and a 
glorious exaltation thrilled him with superb delight. 
His spirit struggled to break its mortal bonds when 
— partly conscious of physical discomfort — -he 
suddenly awoke ! 

The stimulant was gone, but the dream remained. 

The days came and the days went, but the dream 
went on forever. 

In the mornings, as he arose, he brushed it lightly 
aside, and at night when he retired he essayed to 
forget, but the dream remained. It invaded his 
slumbers, and oft in the darkness before dawn his 
room was filled with shadowy forms who, softly 
calling him by name, bade him awake and remember 
his destiny. 

He concentrated his attention on business, or 
sought entertainment at club or theater, to evade fts 
presence, but the dream remained. 
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He looked, as usual, into the interior of his hat 
before taking his seat in the sanctuary on the Sab- 
bath, but he saw only the faces of the houris, or 
ghostly hands which beckoned him onward. The 
dream remained ! 

"And what a dream! So intensely realistic! 
Why should it not be prophetic of the future, my 
future — ^mine!" he delightedly murmured. "I had 
not contemplated climbing to so great a height ; but 
some one must stand at the top — why not myself? 
What more natural ! If I am predestined to be the 
Moses who is to lead the Children of Paint out of 
the wilderness, why should I struggle against the 
inevitable? What other construction can be placed 
on that glorious salutation: 

" 'Haii. to the Chief ! A1.1. Haii. V " 

Horatio Smallweed was cold-blooded by nature 
and therefore not inclined to sentiment, but his 
dream produced so profound an impression on him 
that, coupled with his ambition and excessive van- 
ity, he accepted it in full confidence of fulfillment. 
It had always been his boast that he would not walk 
in the footsteps of others, but would blaze a way for 
Pembroke in advance of the common herd. He 
magnanimously proposed to skim the milk, and ap- 
propriate the meat, leaving competitors to contend 
among themselves as to who should imbibe the 
watery fluid and gnaw the bone, or who should lick 
the platter. 
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Jerry Blow's hope that the Napoleon Monk in- 
cident would not reach Glen Ellyn was realized to 
that extent, but it did reach Glen's friends. Na- 
pcJeon's tongue was not regfulated by the code of 
honor, when dealing with men like his former boss. 
He believed in the Golden Rule, but he also believed 
that there were cases where the Golden Rule should 
not apply. Outside of his desire to "put Smallweed 
to the bad," his personal liking for Glen EUs^n 
seemed to have been accentuated, and he desired to 
do him a service, but had no intention of going to 
him direct. He knew that Nettle was more or less 
intimate with Ellyn, and could be trusted to impart 
the information in the right way, and at the right 
time. He therefore made it his business to see Dick 
and acquaint him with the facts. He had not in- 
tended, however, to part with Smallweed's letter, or 
his own reply, but Nettle succeeded in obtaining 
possession of both. 

"Smallweed is pretty smart, I don't think," said 
Napoleon, briskly. "You can bet I was glad to get 
my paws on that letter. It gave me just the chance 
I was looking for. He can't use me to draw his 
chestnuts out of the fire." 

"Ell)ni is not likely to forget this. He will surely 
appreciate the nice way you refer to him," said Dick. 

"Oh, that's all right. You see, I came out in 
great shape. My wife was tickled nearly to death 
when I told her how Smallweed had got me a raise 
of salary." 
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"Wish I could get one as easy," said Dick. 

"Did you ever know a man to get a raise out of 
Mr. Smallweed without asking for it ?" 

"Never. And when you do ask he tells you he 
will think about it, and he'll keep on thinking about 
it, if he don't forget, until you brace up and ask him 
again." 

"Sure! And he thinks he's clever in playing that 
game, but I know better. In the first place it makes 
a man sore who wants to be friendly, and in the 
next place if the man don't get the raise Pembroke 
don't get the work. See?" 

"Yes ; I believe that is so." 

"Of course it's so! When a man feels he isn't 
getting a square deal, he'll sulk, or have business 
around the comer about a hundred times a day, and 
you can't do a thing but fire him, and if you do that 
maybe you borrow trouble for yourself." 

"I don't know how Ell)ai will take this. It's a 
nasty job, but I'll see it through." 

"If I was in Ellyn's boots I'd get out quick. He 
can do a sight better somewhere else. It beats me 
why he hangs on." 

"I have thought that way myself, but he don't 
talk much of such things, and I don't care to ask 
him." 

"Well, he's got a long head on his shoulders, and 
I bet he knows what he is doing. Maybe he thinks 
Smallweed would like to^'see him go, and so he 
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hangs on just to discourage the boss, or try him 
out." 

Richard Nettle was in doubt as to the best way to 
impart his information. He was exceedingly chary 
about hurting Glen's feelings, and he did not con- 
sider the time ripe to precipitate a quarrel, which 
might result in Glen's immediate resignation. He 
preferred to "string it along a bit," until he himself 
was prepared to make a change. He finally decided 
to refer the matter to Captain Potts, and be gov- 
erned entirely by his advice or wishes ; but on being 
conducted to the "Cubby Hole" he was surprised to 
find himself in the presence of a stranger, whom 
the Captain introduced as Mr. James Graham. 

"I wanted a brief talk with you, personally. Cap- 
tain," said Nettle. "I didn't know that you were en- 
gaged, or I wouldn't have butted in." 

"No butt in. I'm glad to see you, matey. How 
about that there new weed ?" 

"We'll cut out the smoke tonight. Skipper. I 
can't stay long, an3rway." 

"Was it about Glen you wanted to yam, matey ?" 

"Yes, it was. I think I'll call again. Captain. It 
will keep all right." 

"Have to put it on ice, matey?" asked the Skip- 
per, with a smile. 

"I would rather put it on fire, but I guess I 
mustn't do that," answered Dick, more soberly than 
usual. 
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"You are probably not aware that Captain Potts 
is my brother-in-law !" interjected Mr. Graham. 

"Why, no, sir! I didn't know that the Captain 
had any living relations, except Mrs. Fry." 

"Mrs. Graham is a younger sister. About Mr. 
EUyn, I may say that anything which would interest 
the Captain would be of interest to me also. You 
are among friends, Mr. Nettle, and need not hesi- 
tate to speak out." 

"J wanted the Captain's advice about a couple of 
letters I have with me. I intended to show them to 
Ell3m, as I am expected to do, but it occurred to me 
that possibly it is better not .to do so. I received 
them from Mr. Monk, our former superintendent 
at the Pembroke Works." 

"Do they concern Ellyn ?" asked Mr. Graham. 

"Yes, sir. But they might stir him up a bit. At 
least one might. The other he would appreciate, 
unless I'm mistaken." 

"There is no reason why Captain Potts should not 
read them ?" 

"That's how it looks to me. The Captain can't 
advise me unless he does read them. Perhaps you 
will be so good?" said Dick, placing the letters in 
Mr. Graham's hands. 

After glancing over them James Graham pro- 
ceeded to read them aloud to the Captain, whose in- 
dignation with Smallweed was only mollified by 
Napoleon's reply, over which he chuckled long and 
amusedly. 
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"It seems to me that EUyn has an excellent cham- 
pion in this Mr. Monk," said James Graham, smil- 
ing. "Do you happen to know what Mr. Smallweed 
thought of his correspondent's letter?" 

"I only know that something made him a pretty ^ 
sick man, and I now see it must have been Nap's 
letter." 

"Do you think Mr. Smallweed desires Ell3ni's 
resignation?" 

"If he could have got Monk; I think he meant 
business, sir." 

"But now ?" 

"Why, he couldn't . afford to have Ell3ni resign 
now. He would be left in the lurch." 

"But he could employ another superintendent, or 
promote an employe, could he not?" 

"That looks easy, Mr. Graham, but it's not so 
easy as it looks. The man that takes EUyn's place 
has got to go some, and where we'd get him I don't 
know. I'm not saying there isn't some good men 
around, but they're fixed, and Pembroke's got noth- 
ing to offer as an inducement to change. Of course, 
there's the same old rounders, year in and year out, 
who know it all, and who are always looking for a 
job, but they and Smallweed couldn't live together 
for a week, and he knows it. Really efficient supers 
in our line, Mr. Graham, are about as scarce as 
hens' teeth, and we haven't got the man that can 
take EUyn's job." 
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"Do you know what Mr. Smallweed's opinion is 
as to EUyn ?" asked James Graham. 

"He believes Ellyn to be an exceptionally capable 
man, but you must not expect him to say so." 

"How about other men in confidential positions ? 
Does he acknowledge their worth?" 

"In his mind, maybe, but never openly. That's 
against his policy. He'd be afraid they'd ask him 
for more money." 

"Has he the same feeling regarding other con- 
fidential employes?" 

"Not to the same extent, sir; but then, you see, 
Ellyn stands in a class by himself, so far as Pem- 
broke is concerned !" 

"Are you not a little prejudiced against Mr. 
Smallweed because of his apparent ill-will to Ellyn, 
who is your friend ?" 

"No, sir. Absolutely no. Prejudice don't go 
with me. I judge by what I know, and I sized up 
Mr. Smallweed before Ell)m came to Pembroke." 

"I doubt neither your knowledge of Mr. Small- 
weed nor your friendship for Ellyn," said James 
Graham, genially. "If you can do so, I wish you 
to leave these letters with me, and I ask you not to 
inform Ell)m. Let him remain in ignorance of this 
matter for the present. I am sure that the Captain 
will agree this is best." 

"What you say goes, sir. I'm dumb until you 
tell me to talk. I think it's the best plan myself." 
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"Yes, matey, I'm satisfied that's the proper caper. 
There's no need to rile Glen about this," said the 
Captain. "Won't you wet it?" 

"Nay, Captain. Not this time," answered Dick, 
grinning. "If I might be so bold, I'd suggest that 
you feed that hard old cider to the hoboes. They'd 
thrive wonderful on the maggots." 

"It's queer I never heard of brother-in-law Gra- 
ham," said Dick to himself, as, to the accompani- 
ment of the Captain's roar, he made a hasty exit. 
"It's no business of mine, but he's a spellbinder, all 
right." 

CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Smali^weed's Nose Excites Comment. 

"Your friend Nettle favored us with a visit, but 
as you were out he did not stay long," said James 
Graham to Glen, who came in shortly after. 

"I'm sorry I missed connection, as I have not 
had a talk with him for some time," answered Glen. 

"He seems to be a bright man," continued Mr. 
Graham. "I am a little surprised, considering his 
views about Mr. Smallweed, that he cares to remain 
in the Pembroke office." 

"He is more than bright. His ability, in his 
special line of work, is conceded to be above the 
average. He is also interested in his work — tire- 
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less and enthusiastic. Some of his ideas are orig- 
inal, and of considerable value, but he rarely ad- 
vances an3rthing now because, as he informed me, 
Mr. Smallweed objected to any one having ideas 
but himself. It seems that on one occasion Nettle 
worked out a unique sales scheme, which appealed 
strongly to Mr. Smallweed, who exploited it be- 
fore the Board of Directors as solely his own. 
There was one essential point, however, that Nettle 
had not then disclosed, and, learning of the man- 
ager's action, he would never thereafter discuss or 
even refer to the matter, so that the scheme was 
badly worked out, and was not a success. Nettle 
was for several years in Mr. Smallweed's full con- 
fidence, and in that way knew him perhaps better 
than any other man. I believe that Nettle has 
never violated a confidence accepted by himself, but 
he understands Smallweed so well that he has lost 
respect for him." 

"But he is loyal?" 

"Intensely so. But it is loyalty to the firm, and 
not to Mr. Smallweed personally. In Nettle's view, 
no man, manager or otherwise, should expect a 
loyalty to his own person at the expense of other 
stockholders. Mr. Smallweed seems to think that, 
whether he is right or wrong, whether he conserves 
or squanders the interests intrusted to him as a 
paid servant, employes should stand by him. Say 
*yes' when their own knowledge tells them it should 
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be 'no/ and Tnce versa. Nettle will not do this, 
although he admits that he has done it in the past. 
He speaks to Mr. Smallweed, with little or no re- 
serve, on current work, and apparently the manager 
does not resent it, probably thinking that Nettle is 
of no particular importance, or underestimating his 
ability. It is possible that Nettle's slangy way of 
talking confirms this view." 

"It is certainly picturesque." 

"He can talk correctly if he chooses, but the habit 
of slang has grown on him, and he says that an 
ordinary vocabulary is neither forceful nor expres- 
sive enough to convey his meaning. That is, of 
course, a common error." 

"I think his ideas on the loyalty point are correct, 
although I know that the custom is generally to 
'stand in' with the man who has the power to re- 
tain, dispense with, or advance." 

"Yes, I suppose that is the custom; but do you 
not think there is a positive danger in such a co- 
alition?" 

In what way?" 

They may band together for self-interest, irre- 
spective of the welfare of the firm. They could 
easily wreck a business, and the bulk of the stock- 
holders would be absolutely at their mercy." 

"That is, unfortunately, true. I presume the 
only remedy is for stockholders to be more largely 
represented, either in person or by those whom they 
can trust." 
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"The main trouble, I think, lies in the fact that, 
while stcx:kholders have the money, they have not 
usually the requisite ability to aid in direction, or 
properly protect their own interests." 

"All of which implies the necessity for absolute 
honesty in the management." 

"And the co-operation of honest assistants, for 
without that there could be no success," said Glen, 
quickly. "But being honest by itself would not 
meet the case. A manager may be perfectly honest, 
and he may also have the requisite knowledge, and 
still he may be a business wrecker instead of a busi- 
ness builder. The dominant characteristics of a 
man must be considered." 

"Yes, that is true, as he is more or less under 
their influence all the time." 

"Speaking of the characteristics, or differences, 
in men, the brain kinks of some are wonderfully 
tangled, and they attempt to reach their ends by in- 
tricate or involved processes, which sometimes ex- 
cite only ridicule. Take Mr. Smallweed, for in- 
stance. If he decides to do something which he 
judges will be particularly distasteful to others, his 
plan is to pave the way by insinuation, innuendo, or 
suggestion. The idea is to induce a train of 
thought which leads to expectation, so that there 
will be no surprise when the psychological moment 
arrives to spring his mine. It excites ridicule from 
the intelligent, because the method is transparent to 
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them. The drift of the talk is understood from the 
start, and they are prepared for what is to come. 
His efforts to be profound deceive no one, and his 
secretiveness in certain directions sometimes reacts 
on himself." 

"Why, what in the world has happened to the 
boss?" said one of the clerks to Richard Nettle. 
"He has a nose on him like a bulb, and it's sure 
sore. His hands, also, look as if they had been 
pickled in brine." 

"Oh, I suppose he has been sick. He has not 
been around for a couple of days," answered Nettle. 

"Did you see the boss this morning?" asked Jerry 
Blow, a little later. 

"No; I haven't been in yet. Why — anything 
wrong?" 

"When you do go in, take a look at his nose," 
answered Jerry, grinning. 

"Mr. Smallweed's got an awful sore nose. It 
surely looks bad," said the messenger boy, as he 
laid a bundle of papers on the desk. 

"What is the matter with Mr. Smallweed's nose. 
It is awful, Mr. Nettle, and his hands, too," said 
the lady stenographer. "I had to keep my eyes on 
the note book, or I would surely have laughed right 
out, or cried — I don't know which." 

"Well, that's a nose, all right. Never seen any- 
thing like it," said the purchasing agent. "How'd 
he get it ?' 
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'Search me," answered Dick, laconically. 
^That nose must have been pickled in the wrong 
bottle. *Red Eye' never done it," said the city man. 
"And his hands are a sight." 

"Seems to me that I have heard of nothing all 
the morning but Smallweed's smeller," said Dick, 
and, gathering up some papers, he started for the 
manager's office. 

"You have a bad looking nose, Mr. Smallweed," 
he said, blandly, as he tendered the papers. "Looks 
as if it was poisoned, and your hands look the 



same." 
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1 ought to have remained home, Nettle, but 
there was some business of importance to attend 
to. Yes, I guess it's a case of poisoning." 
"What was the poison, Mr. Smallweed?" 
"Don't ask so many questions," said the man- 
ager, irritably. 

"Well, I wouldn't want to be out with a nose 
like that," answered Dick, nothing abashed, and 
still looking intently at the nose. 

"Let my nose alone, and get these papers off by 
the noon mail," said the manager, sharply. "If 
there is anything important send it to the house. 
I will probably not be at the office again for the 
remainder of the week." 

^AU right. Is there anything I can do?" 

Yes — ^you can get out." 

And wouldn't even let me sympathize. I won- 
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der how he got it?" said Dick to himself, as he re- 
turned to his desk. 

"I hear that Mr. Smallweed is at home, sick," 
said Glen Ell)^ to Richard Nettle, a couple ot days 
later. 

"Yes; he's nursing his nose." 

"Is that one of your alleged jokes, Nettle?" 

"The boss don't think it a joke; but he's only got 
what was coming to him," answered Dick. 

"How did it happen?" 

"Oh, every one is spering that question, but 
they're no wiser for the asking. Smallweed told 
me it was a case of poisoning, but when I said 
'What's the poison, Mr. Smallweed ?' he choked me 
off in a hurry, and then told me to get out." 

"I think you know, Nettle," said Glen EUyn, 
looking at him meditatively. 

"Well, I do know, and if you give me time to 
blow a bit you'll know also." 

"How did you acquire the information?" 

"If you hadn't asked I wouldn't have spieled, but 
I've got to tell the truth now. I pumped it out of 
the 'duck' that does the chores . at Smallweed's 
house. His name is Tony Swat, and he's a r^^lar 
quacker when you get him started." 

"Was it difficult to get him started?" 

"The lubricant was two schooners of beer and a 
weed." 

"Not like the one you fumigated the 'Cubby Hole' 
with?" 
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"Xhe very same. Didn't know what to do with 
it, and hated to junk it." 

"I suggest that you do not talk about this with 
the 'boys/ Nettle." 

**Me talk ! Why, I thought you knew me better. 
I'm no *rodiy/ to be on the gabble all the time," 
said Dick, whimsically. "It's this way," he con- 
tinued. "The lady who rules Smallweed's roost 
has a lady-help named Mary, and Mary chums with 
the chore man. " He feeds her taffy once in a while, 
and she keeps both ears a-wagging for what's going 
on. One day last week the boss sends him out to 
buy some copper sulphur, and other truck." 

"Was it not copper sulphate?" 

"Well, 'ur' or 'ate,' I don't recall which, but 
I reckon it was the 'ate.' Then Mr. Smallweed 
digs into a flour barrel, has the lady-help clear a 
space on the kitchen table, gathers his truck around, 
and rolls up his sleeves above the elbow, ready for 
operations. First thing he did was to pound the 
copper with a flat iron until it was all powdery. It 
was a corker of a hot day, you know, and the range 
in the kitchen was in full blast ; and that didn't cool 
the atmosphere to any extent, eh?" 

"It must have been very uncomfortable for Mr. 
Smallweed." 

"Well, you'd think so, but he evidently gloried 
in it, and the lady-help was also enjoying things. 
When the sweat began to work free, and trickle 
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from his smeller, the boss kept wiping it off with 
the back of his hands, which were all dusty." 

"A most foolish thing to do," interrupted Glen, 
who was now listening interestedly. "Of course, he 
didn't know that." 

"After a bit he told the lady-help to stand by 
with hot water, and pour it in a little at the time, 
while he worked all the stuff up with his hands. 
Say, did you ever see Mrs. Tiler punching up 
dough?" 

"Yes; and Mrs. Fry, also." 

"Then you'll understand Smallweed was doing 
just that, only he was mixing his truck in with the 
flour; but the lady-help dumped in too much water 
and came near scalding the skin off him, and he 
was mad clean through." 

"I can appreciate his position," said Glen, smil- 
ing. 

"Well, there he was with both hands all mussed 
up and sticky, and the lady-help a-laughing instead 
of being sorry, when the Missus sailed in and called 
them both down for good ; but the sweat kept drip- 
ping right off Smallweed's nose into the dough, and 
he kept rubbing the back of his hands across it until 
he was a sight." 

"I should think he would be," said Glen, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

"Mrs. Smallweed got her back up, and ordered 
Mary to take the pan and dump the whole contents 
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into the garbage box. Then the boss had a wordy 
scrap with Mrs. S. and told her a few things. Said 
that what he was trying to do was a great business 
secret, and he wouldn't trust any one at this stage of 
the game. That it meant a lot to him, and Pem- 
broke had paid a man one hundred good simoleons 
for the secret." 

"Did he really pay one hundred dollars for that 
formula?" 

"Yes ; I made out a check for that much, but, of 
course, I didn't know what it was for. Told me to 
charge it to 'Purchase Account.' " 

"You surprise me! What name did the man 

• Tiff 

give? 

"Mr. Smallweed pushed the buzzer while the man 
was there, and when I asked the visitor what name 
he gave me a queer look, but only said *Make it 
payable to Dun Brown or order'." 

"A peculiar name," suggested Glen. 

"Peculiar! Dun Brown! Oh, very! Why, I 
never suspected until this blessed minute. It would 
be a kindness to kick me." 

"Better buy a patent kicker. Nettle," said Glen, 
smiling. 

"Well, Mrs. Smallweed got calmed down a bit 
when she saw that hubby was in bad shape. Of 
course, she insisted on calling in the *Doc,' who 
told Smallweed that the stuff he had been pawing 
around and rubbing on his nose would eat flesh, all 
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right; that he had used a sight too much an3rway, 
and that he ought to be glad he was alive." 

"And his suffering was entirely unnecessary," 
said Glen, quietly. "We have been making this 
same material for some time, and we have it listed 
in our trade catalog as 'Wall-paper Cleaner.' " , 

"And Smallweed wasn't wise to it? That sur- 
prises me!" 

"Possibly his attention had not been especially 
directed to it. He must have known at some time 
and later have forgotten." 

"I don't think he will forget this experience 
'some time' or any other time," said Nettle. "This 
is stretching secretiveness to a very fine point, in- 
deed, and I can't understand how the boss rea- 
soned it out. If the formula had been new, and 
good, it would eventually come to you, and it might 
better have been first than last." 

"Well, -occasionally, as you may know, Mr. 
Smallweed attaches undue importance to a formula, 
and in this instance, having paid a considerable sum 
for it, if he was at all doubtful he might reasonably 
have wished to test it out personally, before trans- 
ferring the formula. I sometimes think there is too 
much stress laid on formulae, and not enough on the 



man." 
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1 can understand the importance of the ingre- 
dients and the method, but given both where does 
the man come in ?" asked Nettle, smilingly. 
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"You will find that he comes in first, last and all 
the time," answered Glen. "You can give the same 
ingredients and the same instructions to two dif-. 
ferent men, but it does not follow that the results 
will be the same." 

"That is one too many for me, but I yield the 
floor to you. Of course, I'm sorry that the boss 
got in so bad, but he evidently don't want our sym- 
pathy ; so why worry ! Let's adjourn !" 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Do You B^u^vE IN Dreams? 

Horatio Smallweed returned to his office in due 
course a sadder and a wiser man, but he was still 
imbued with the importance of working out the 
secret for which Pembroke had paid one hundred 
dollars. As Jerry Blow was the first to congratu- 
late him on his recovery, it occurred to him to pro- 
pound a few inquiries. 

"While in the house, Jerry, I have been thinking 
in what way we can largely increase our sales, and 
it seems to me that one way is to increase our lines 
— get up something new, and feature it," said the 
manager. 

"That's what we're trying to do all the time. 
We tell the boys to keep their eyes peeled and shout. 
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if another house has anything special; but it looks 
as if we've got to the end of our tether," answered 
Jerry, wondering what was coming next. 

"For instance, a good wall-paper cleaner," sug- 
gested Mr. Smallweed. "There are lots of people 
who will not re-paper if they can clean cheaply." 

"The trade don't seem to think so." 

"What does that mean ?" 

"It means we've pushed it good and plenty, but 
sales are slow." 

1 don't understand, Jerry. Pushed what?" 
'Why, wall-paper cleaner. Isn't that what 
you're talking about ?" 

"Yes, that's what I'm talking about ; but I do not 
recall that we are offering any. Where did we get 
the formula?" 

"Oh, I don't know. Maybe you bought it long 
since. Anyway, we are making it, but don't sell 
much." 

Is it a good one?" 

'Yes ; we gave away a lot of samples to decora- 
tors and they all said *the best ever'." 

"Well, if you can think of anything else that 
will help out let me know. Do you believe in 
dreams, Jerry?" 

"Do I believe in dreams? Why, I suppose so, 
as far as the next man," answered Jerry, looking 
mystified. 

"Don't you think that dreams sometimes come 
true?" 
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"Sure I do! Of course, I don't believe in all 
that guff about being hung, falling down precipices, 
trying to run away from the bogey man when your 
legs are stuck to the ground, and so on." 

"Of course not; that is nightmare — not a dream, 
as I mean it. Well, think over the new lines," said 
Mr. Smallweed, as Nettle entered the office and 
Jerry departed. 

"Quite well again, sir?" asked Dick, genially. 

"Not quite well, but very much better," answered 
the manager. "Do you believe in dreams. Nettle?" 

"Dreams! What kind of dreams?" asked Dick, 
cautiously. 

"Oh, the real kind — where you see things clearly, 
and get a look into the future. Do you think such 
dreams come true?" 

"I know of some that panned out all right, ac- 
cording to what I hear, but I can't say that I've 
been in dreamland myself." 

"Of course, such dreams don't come to every 
one; but the point is that one being proven true, 
why not others ?" 

"That's so. There's no getting around the facts," 
said Dick, wonderingly. 

"What Nettle says is so. There's no getting 
around the facts," mused Horatio Smallweed. "But 
about the wall-paper cleaner my policy is to keep 
strictly mum. Not even Jerry must know how I 
have fooled myself — and all my suffering could 
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have been avoided had I but known! I haven't 
seen a catalog in two years, and am losing touch. 

"I wonder what this is," he continued, as he 
todc from the. pile a soiled letter and ran his opener 
under the flap. 

"Mister Smallweed Sir i dun has yu tol me," he 
read, "an i aint notish any thin specul excep Simday 
the super war ere nearly all day long he an Jack 
Daw an Charlie Barker busy as bees imtil arann 
four of the clock i ad a time doging the watchman 
but i dun it rite if Jack eres i war nosing my guse 
his cuked kepe it dark 

"your obedent 

"Bill Ash/' 

"Cuss the luck! I had forgotten about Bill,'' 
said the manager. "I had better call him off or he 
will involve me in some way ; but I'd dearly like to 
know what Ellyn and his two men were up to. I 
think I know how to work it." 

"The boss ask you if you believed in dreams?" 
asked Jerry Blow of Richard Nettle. 

"Yes; he did. I wonder what it means," an- 
swered Dick. 

"I wonder!" said Jerry, but he looked more 
amused than mystified. 

Horatio Smallweed walked around the plant, and, 
of course, he carried his nose with him. To the 
employes there was something abnormal about that 
organ, but, not being initiated, they could not say 
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what, so they only stared. It was really more of 
an inquiring stare than impertinent, but Mr. Small- 
weed chose to consider it the latter, and carried his 
nose a little higher in token of his disapproval. By 
the time he reached the superintendent's office he 
was in a highly moral frame of mind, and after a 
purely formal greeting expressed his regret that Mr. 
Ellyn should have found it necessary to violate the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, even if it should prove to 
be in the interest of Pembroke, of which at present 
he was not informed. 

"Of course, I understand, Mr. Ell)m, that you 
may feel it to be your duty to make an occasional 
brief visit, personally; but do you not agree with 
me that bringing Daw and Barker here sets a very 
bad example to the employes at large?" said Mr. 
Smallweed. 

"That view of the matter, Mr. Smallweed, had 
not occurred to me. In fact, I had not considered 
it at all," answered Glen, pleasantly. 

"What was the necessity for Sunday work? I 
presume there is no secret involved." 

"Your presumption is correct, sir. It was simply 
a matter of time and care in making certain tests, 
neither of which is possible during the rush of work 
on wedc days." 

"It should be important to Petpbroke to warrant 
the Sunday work, if warranted at all," persisted the 
manager. 
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"Before I assumed charge, sir, as you are prob- 
ably aware, Sunday work was a common occur- 
rence here, and involved a considerable proportion 
of the employes, notably the packing department, 
not saying snythmg of the mechanical, which was, 
and still is, a necessity. Not only that, but over- 
time during week days was also common. I 
changed conditions in both respects, and there has 
been neither Sunday work nor overtime. It is 
stretching the matter too far to construe the pres- 
ence of Daw and Barker, both of them responsible 
foremen, as Sunday work." 

"I am sorry, Mr. Ell)ni, that you take that view, 
and you must not assume that the Sunday work 
during Mr. Monk's time was with my knowledge, 
or consent. It may be exactly as you say, but if so 
I was not expected to. know it, and I prefer not to 
know it." 

"And yet you are willing to know of our presence 
here on Sunday !" 

"Well, it came to me in such a way that I could 
not ignore it." 

"That is incomprehensible to me. I can not 
imagine any one sufficiently interested to call your 
attention .to the incident." 

"You see, Mr. Ellyn, that some one was so in- 
terested. My standing in the community makes 
me peculiarly liable to criticism, and I really could 
not afford to have it known that I, personally, sane- 
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tioned work on the Sabbath. Just put yourself in 
my place for a moment and you will readily admit 
that I am right. However, to change the subject, 
permit me to ask you a question. Do you believe 
in dreams?" 

"In dreams ! In the abstract, I suppose I do, Mr. 
Smallweed. In fact, I do not see how I can do 
otherwise, if you refer to dreams as a reality, since 
most every one dreams at some time during their 
lives." 

"I refer particularly to those dreams that forecast 
one's future or tell of the approximate present. Are 
dreams reliable? Do they come true?" 

"I think it is within the experience of many that 
dreams have been verified by subsequent events. 
There are numerous instances, Mr. Smallweed, 
where dreams have prophetically outlined or indi- 
cated the future to individuals." 

"Could you recall such an instance?" asked Mr. 
Smallweed, eagerly. 

"No particular instance at the moment, sir," an- 
swered Glen ; "but some of them are historical and 
the daily press furnishes numerous instances which 
are credible, or not reasonably open to doubt." 

"Exactly so. Since I know you to be discreet I 
will tell you that I have had a dream — a most re- 
markable dream — which greatly impresses me. I 
am not prepared to go into details at this time, but 
I would like to say that should my dream come true. 
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as I am confident it will, the standing of Pembrdce 
in the trade will be enviable and my own position 
more than enviable." 

"In that case, Mr. Smallweed, I hope that your 
dream may be truly prophetic. Anything that bene- 
fits Pembroke will, no doubt, be beneficial to Pem- 
brc^e employes." 

"Certainly. And let me also say that your in- 
terests will not be overlooked. I give you my per- 
sonal assurance to that effect, and you know my 
word is as good as my bond. I ask you to have 
that in remembrance and it will possibly make you 
feel more kindly towards me," 

"I am not conscious of any unkind feelings 
towards you, Mr. Smallweed, and I can not imagine 
why you think so." 

"Well, this matter about Sunday may cause you 
to think that I am hypercritical, but I can assure 
you it is not really so. Anyway, do not take my 
talk too seriously. I think it will be best to forget 
it, although I must confess that I was greatly an- 
noyed." 

As Glen Ellyn made no response to this, except 
by an inclination of his head, Mr. Smallweed ad- 
justed his nose at the proper angle and departed. 

The reference to Sunday, however, was not so 
easily forgotten, as it caused a mental irritation that 
Glen could not readily shake off. Its significance 
was not in the incident itself, or Mr. Smallweed's 
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criticism, but in the fact that it indicated the pres- 
ence of a spy, and this being so it nec<essarily fol- 
lowed that the espionage was by Mr. Smallweed's 
instruction. 

"I don't understand how the general manager 
knew of our being here on Sunday," he said to 
Jack Daw, a little later. "Of course, the fact of his 
knowledge is of no great importance, but it is im- 
portant to know how, or in what way, he acquired 
the information. I very much dislike to think that 
any one in the factory is spying on me." 

"I have been expecting to hear something like 
this, because I had a suspicion that we were being 
watched, but I didn't care to talk, as I wasn't sure," 
answered Jack. 

Is there any particular person that you suspect?" 
Tes. He is one of my own men. I've noticed 
that he has been acting queerly for some time. I 
have thought he might be *off his trolley,' but as I 
couldn't put my finger on anything in particular I 
judged I might be mistaken." 

"But there must have been something unusual in 
his actions to attract your attention !" 

"Well, in my tramps around lately I most al- 
ways met him in places where his work didn't call 
him, but I never suspected he might be tracking 
me or it'd gone hard for him. I did threaten to 
fire him once, but he took the starch out of me by 
talking wife and babies. However, I was ready 
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to swear he was near the red vats on Sunday, and 
I put it up to Spooner, the watchman, but he sa^ 
'nit/ His name's Bill Ash." 

"Escort Bill Ash to my office, Daw. We may as 
well settle it at once." 

"I understand you were in the works without a 
permit on Sunday, Mr. Ash. What was your busi- 
ness ?" asked the superintendent when Ash appeared. 

"You're mistook. It warn't me," .answered Bill, 
sturdily. 

"It's not worth an untruth," said Glen, sternly. 
"Talk freely and I will g^ve you another chance." 

1 don' have to talk tmless,I want, du I?" 

^You certainly do have to talk and to talk 
straight," said Glen, with decision. 

"S'pose I wunt squeal?" 

In that case you will be discharged at once." 

'I war 'ere. I'll say that mutch, but I wunt 
say no mo'." 

"Then you are discharged. See he gets his 
money and leaves the works at once. Daw." 

"P'raps I'll get—" 

"Stow that. Bill Ash ! Your say so's over," in- 
terrupted Jack Daw, roughly. "Get a move on, or 
the boys '11 land you in the red vat. They got no 
use for a measly spy." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GivEN AND MURI^I, Ar^ B^TROTH^. 

For two weeks following his summary discharge 
Bill Ash trailed Horatio Smallweed, and made the 
: manager's life a burden and a misery. He laid 
in wait for him to and from the office, and visited 
the Smallweed home in the evenings. Bill could 
carry only one idea in his head at a time, and in 
this instance the one idea spelt reinstatement in his 
old job. Had he been able to carry another idea 
he would have understood that, even if he were re- 
instated, he would have to reckon with his foreman. 
Jack Daw, and also with his old associates. But 
Manager Smallweed declined emphatically to rein- 
state, as he had no intention of creating an issue 
with Glen Ellyn over so trivial a cause. He was 
assured by Bill Ash that he had not "opened his 
head," and it was Smallweed's chief concern that 
Bill's head should not be opened in the future. He 
therefore gave him a five-dollar note and told him 
to hunt another job, which Bill promised to do, but 
whether he redeemed his promise was open to doubt. 
However, he was not successful, and, the five dol- 
lars having gone the way of other dollars, Bill re- 
sumed his trailing until finally manager Smallweed 
threatened him with arrest. It was only a bluff cm 
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the manager's part, but Bill did not know that, and 
he hastened to drown his sorrows (on tick) in the 
flowing bowl. 

The incident had created no lasting impression 
on Glen Ell)ai, who, at this time, was a very busy 
man, and also a very happy man, since his associa- 
tion with Muriel Graham was becoming more and 
more a matter of course. It seemed to be mutually 
understood that he was to spend his evenings, for 
the most part, at the Graham residence on Gale 
Street, and they, Muriel and himself, were expected 
to entertain one another without the assistance of 
their elders. For a few weeks Mrs. Graham con- 
sidered it to be her duty to play chaperon and was 
in the room constantly, but she wearied of her self- 
imposed task and left the young people to their 
own devices. Gradually reserve gave place to 
mutual frankness in their interchange of confidences, 
but still no word of love had been spoken on either 
side. One evening the principal topic of conversa- 
tion had been the furnishing of homes, with special 
reference to a young lady friend, at whose wedding 
both had been guests. This was followed by re- 
marks on the appropriateness or nonappropriateness 
of the wedding presents, especially the jewelry, 
when Muriel remarked that her pet weakness in this 
direction was for rings, although she seldom cared 
to wear more than one. With some embarrassment 
Gleh admitted that he had long been desirous of 
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presenting her with a ring, but had not the courage 
to do so. 

"Would there be anything wrong in my accept- 
ance?" asked Muriel, with a faint color in her 
cheeks. 

"Oh, no. I was not thinking of the right or 
wrong of it," said Glen, hastily. "I was simply 
wondering whether or not it would be displeasing to 
you." 

"Why should I be displeased to receive if it af- 
fords you pleasure to give?" asked Muriel, with a 
quick glance. 

"There can be no question about the pleasure on 
my part," answered Glen, with animation. 

"When you call again you must let me see it," 
continued Muriel. "I probably could not resist the 
temptation of owning it." 

"You can see it now. I have carried it with me 
on each visit for the past month. It would make 
me happy if you can accept." 

"Carried it with you for a month ! Deprived me 
of the pleasure of seeing it for a whole month! 
Was that kind?" asked Muriel, brightly, and ex- 
tending her hand she took the case, which he tend- 
ered in a hesitating manner. 

"How very beautiful!" she exclaimed, as she 
touched the spring, revealing a diamond solitaire in 
a unique setting. "And you really intended this 
for me?" 
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"For you or no one," said Glen, in a low voice. 

'And my acceptance would afford you pleasure?" 

'It would make me supremely happy," he said, 
with a look of appeal which brought the blood to 
her cheek and brow, and caused her to veil her 
beautiful eyes with her long lashes. 

"May I not place it on your finger?" he pleaded. 

She silently extended lier left hand and he slipped 
the ring on her third finger. 

"Till death do us part," he said with emotion, 
but in a scarcely audible voice, and bending over 
the hand he pressed it to his lips. 

Muriel, realizing the significance of ring, words, 
and action, was not less affected, and raising the 
hand to her own lips she kissed the ring, permitting 
a few tears to fall on it without effort at restraint. 

At this point the tension was broken by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Graham, who quickly noted that 
something unusual had occurred, and glancing at 
her daughter's hand she saw, and instantly under- 
stood. 

As Muriel left the room with an excuse for her 
temporary absence, her mother turned to Glen 
Ell3ni with a smile on her face, and Glen saw that 
she knew, but he remained silent. 

"A mother is quick to see, Mr. Ellyn," she re- 
marked. "I extend my congratulations and my 
love to both you and 'girlie'." 

"That is all I require to complete my happiness," 
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replied Glen, composedly, but with a fast beating 
heart. "And Mr. Graham! May I hope for his 
approval ?" 

"Have no fear. He will be equally pleased." 

And this was the formal betrothal ! The change 
in their lives that was to mean so much to both. 
While this consummation had been so ardently de- 
sired by Glen Ellyn, he had no idea when he entered 
the room that it was so startlingly imminent, and yet 
it had occurred so naturally and so easily. So 
easily^ in fact, that he began to doubt its reality, and 
to question whether it would not fade away with 
his departure. But at the moment of parting, when 
he pressed his lips to her lips without resistance, and 
she bade him brightly to return on the morrow, he 
knew then that his lot had fallen in pleasant places, 
and he went on his way rejoicing. 

A crowded street car on this momentous night 
was not to his liking. He preferred to walk ; to be 
alone with his own thoughts ; to think it all over ; to 
drink in the happiness of the present, and to con- 
template that which was to come. The ways and 
means of existence he would not permit his mind to 
dwell upon. The sordid and material problems of 
life would be taken care of in due course. This 
night he was saturated with his love for her, and 
she was his ! 

He had walked fast in the darkness of the night, 
with no heed to his environment. Every step of 
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the way was known to him, as he had traveled it 
so frequently. He was nearing the home of his 
good friends — his home. What would they say 
when they heard the news? Would the Captain 
credit it? Mrs. Fry, his more than mother, would 
be delighted. Had she not said to him on that 
first night, "I know you will like her" ? Like her, 
indeed! Like was cold and conventional. Love 
should have been the word. Their "girlie" — ^his 
"girlie," his! 

He had reached the house and was taking the key 
from his pocket when he heard a footstep at his 
side. Simultaneously with the hearing he saw the 
swift movement of an arm, and, seeing, he fell in 
the doorway unconscious — a huddled heap ! 

When he returned to consciousness she was bend- 
ing over him, and in her eyes there shone a world 
of love and anxiety. Smiling faintly, his hand 
closed on hers, and he endeavored to carry it to his 
lips, but she swiftly inclined her head and tenderly 
kissed him. 

"I am very tired, but, oh, so happy!" he mur- 
mured, and then he sank into restful sleep. 

In the days that followed she was almost con- 
stantly by his bedside, jealous even of the service 
which her aunt and the nurse most gladly rendered. 
There was no attempt at prohibition on the part of 
father or mother, who were deeply sympathetic, 
and who now realized, for the first time, that to 
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"girlie" their own affection was not all-sufficient; 
that another life had intervened — ^had come to share 
in the love which hitherto had been wholly theirs. 

Between smiles and tears the good soul who had 
taken him to her heart, and mothered him, nodded 
her wise head in self-satisfied approval, and the 
rubicund countenance of the Captain beamed on the 
patient complacently and pleasantly. 

When the unknown hand had done its dastard 
work Glen had fallen against the door, and the 
Captain, hearing, had hurriedly gone to investigate 
what it might mean. 

Although the shock to him, of seeing the pros- 
trate body of Glen at the threshold, was severe, he 
retained his presence of mind and gave instant 
alarm. A policeman responded and, obtaining ad- 
ditional assistance, Glen was carried to his room 
and the family physician promptly summoned. 
Noting the apparent gravity of the case, the doctor 
sent for a skilled surgeon, who at once sugg^ted 
that the injured man be removed to a hospital, as an 
operation might be necessary. This suggestion, 
however, was not acceptable to either the Captain or 
Mrs. Fry, and was not repeated. It was supposed 
that there was concussion of the brain, but the exact 
extent of the injury could not be at once determined, 
so a trained nurse was sent for and the patient con- 
signed to her care. 

It did not occur to the Captain until morning 
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dawned that James Graham should be notified, and 
both he and his sister were not a Httle surprised at 
the prompt response of not only Mr. Graham, but 
also of wife and daughter. There was something 
alarming in the appearance of Muriel, who was so 
deathly pale and greatly agitated that they looked at 
one another in wondering concern, and it was only 
after Mrs. Graham had explained the events of the 
previous evening that they fully comprehended, and 
tendered "girlie" their congratulations and their 
S3mipathy at one and the same time. 

Fortunately, an operation did not prove to be 
necessary, and Glen's splendid constitution assisted 
in tiding him over the critical period, after which 
he gained steadily, the quicker because of the joy 
that had come to him, and the presence of one who 
was very dear to all of them. 

This change of relation between Glen and Muriel 
continued to be a source of surprise and delight to 
Captain Potts, although he had really anticipated 
and hoped for it from the first. At each visit to 
the patient he indulged in a series of his favorite 
chuckles, but when they attracted the attention of 
the sick man the Captain would assume a preter- 
naturally solemn face, which never failed to excite 
the risibilities of Glen EUyn. 

"It is no good posing, pater ; Fm on to you," said 
Glen, smiling. "That funereal face of yours would 
deceive some people, but not your son. You are 
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tickled and glad, are you not ? Come to confession, 
now, and let me get a grip on that kind old hand." 

Then the Captain would let go one of his roars, 
which would hurriedly bring Muriel or the nurse, 
who would threaten to eject him instantly if he was 
not "good," and the Captain would roar once more, 
and then subside for the time being. Muriel's en- 
g-agement ring had a great attraction for him, and 
he never tired of taking "a peep" and commenting 
on its beauty and value; but when he attempted to 
remove it, for closer inspection, she strenuously 
objected, and he grinned amusedly in pure sym- 
pathy and enjoyment. 

The motive for the assault was not disclosed, al- 
though the police worked energetically for a few 
days to discover its meaning and arrest the mis- 
creant. There was seemingly no attempt at rob- 
bery, unless the man had been scared away before 
accomplishing his purpose. If Glen EUyn had an 
enemy who would go so far as to seek his life the 
police had failed to develop the fact, and if the 
stricken man himself had a suspicion he did not give 
it voice. The newspapers, which usually gave such 
an affair the fullest publicity and prominence, had 
published, at the time, but a brief report of the 
facts, after which there was no further reference, 
and the cowardly attack was presumably forgotten. 

Horatio Smallweed sent a sympathetic note with 
sincere wishes for speedy recovery. Daw, Barker 
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and a few others called personally and left their 
messages at the door, with visible agitation and 
concern. Nettle was permitted to enter the sick 
room at his first call, but his visit was restricted to a 
few minutes and conversation absolutely forbidden. 
The genuineness of his distress was apparent to 
those in the room, but this gave place to a locJc of 
comical bewilderment and admiration when the 
Captain introduced him to Muriel as "Glen's friend, 
Mr. Nettle," and Muriel to him as "my niece, Miss 
Graham." 

The look was still on his face when the Captain 
escorted him to the door and, with an amused smile, 
invited him to call again. 

"You referred to Miss Graham as your niece, 
didn't you. Captain?" asked Dick. 

"I reckon that's right," answered the Captain. 
"What's biting you, matey?" 

"Maybe I wasn't surprised," said Dick, con- 
fusedly. 

"Thought you'd notice the fam'ly likeness. They 
do say she favors me. How's that strike you?" 

"Why, I don't think it strikes me to any great 
extent," answered Dick, slowly. "Is she nursing 
Ellyn?" 

"Well, she's making a stagger at it. She can't 
do much harm, matey." 

"Harm ! Why, no, of course not. Will he want 
to get well quickly. Captain ?" 
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"Will he want?" said the Captain, with a broad 
grin on his face. "Not feeling real hunky, are you, 
matey ?" 

"Excuse me, Skipper. Guess I'm a bit rattled," 
answered Dick. "Well, so long, 'til next time." 

"That was a surprise, all right," he continued to 
himself as he walked away. "Looked nice enough 
to eat. I wonder what next." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Rooster'^ and "Bumbi^^b^e" Ri^ady-Mixed. 



In the afternoon of the day that Glen Ellyn left 
his bed, for the first time since the assault, he was 
surprised to receive a visit from Mr. Smallweed. 
He was reclining on a couch, and Mr. Graham was 
seated by him, when the manager's card was 
brought up. Mr. Graham suggested to the nurse 
that she assume the responsibility for curtailing the 
visit, in the interest of her patient, to which she 
readily assented. Mr. Smallweed blew into the 
room like a fresh breeze, his countenance radiating 
cheerfulness, and with a gayety of manner that was, 
no doubt, intended to be inspiriting, but was far 
more likely to be irritating to a sick man. 

"This looks better, Ellyn. We will soon have 
you on deck again," he said, with animation. "I 
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had no idea that your boarding house was so com- 
fortable. I can see that you have been well cared 
for. Introduce me, won't you," he continued, as 
he turned towards Mr. Graham. 

"The lady who boards Ell)ai is my sister," inter- 
jected James Graham, lookilig straight at the man- 
ager. 

"Oh, indeed ! Captain Potts ! Fm very glad to 
meet you. Has anything new developed in connec- 
tion with the assault on EUyn?" he asked, as he 
extended his hand. 

"Nothing new, Mr. Smallweed," answered James 
Graham, as he busied himself adjusting Glen's pil- 
lows, and so avoided the hand. 

"It was a most remarkable occurrence, Captain 
Potts. Do you not agree with me?" 

"It was remarkable in the sense that it was not 
understandable, Mr. Smallweed, but I presume we 
shall know more in due time." 

"Then you have some clew," said the manager, 
sharply. 

"No, we have no particular clew. My remark 
merely indicated that time usually clears up these 
things." 

"Not usually. Captain. Occasionally, if you like, 
but not usually. The police fail much more fre- 
quently than they succeed. Don't you agree?" 

"You may be right. My knowledge is not 
special. It is only what is common to all." 
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"Do you enjoy shore life after being so much 
afloat, Captain?" 

"I find the change from sea to land very agree- 
able, Mr. Smallweed." 

"What part of the world are you most familiar 
with. Captain, if my question is proper?" 

"I am most familiar with our own country, Mr. 
Smallweed. I have some acquaintance with Medi- 
terranean ports." 

"Oh, the Mediterranean ! That must be delight- 
ful, Captain. I understand the climate is so very 
balmy. Mrs. Smallweed took the trip once. It 
was very expensive, but I assure you I did not be- 
grudge the money. It was a pleasure to hear her 
talk about Rome and Naples. She actually saw 
Mount Vesuvius." 

"If she visited Naples it would be rather re- 
markable if she had not seen Mount Vesuvius, Mr. 
Smallweed." 

"Well, I don't know much about those foreign 
places. Captain. I am a very busy man, and have 
no time for junkets, as Ellyn can tell you. I sup- 
pose he has told you how I made Pembroke?" 

"He has spoken of you in that connection, Mr. 
Smallweed. I presume I may congratulate you on 
a successful business?" 

"Thank you, yes. We are doing very nicely. I 
doubt whether there's an3rthing in our line exactly 
comparable to our celebrated 'Woodstock' white 
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lead, or 'Rooster' and 'Bumblebee' ready-mixed. 
By the way, Captain, do you believe in dreams ?" 

"In dreams! I have not g^ven the subject 
thought, Mr. Smallweed/* 

"Well, I don't know that it requires thought 
My question is, do you believe in dreams ? Do they 
materialize or don't they ?" 

"I could not answer your question from personal 
knowledge or experience. I have, however, read of 
some remarkable experiences on the part of others, 
which indicates that dreams frequently do material- 
ize. Is there any particular reason for your ques- 
tion, Mr. Smallweed?" 

"Well, yes. I may say that there is a very good 
reason. I have had a most astonishing dream, and 
there are already indications that it will come true. 
I was so impressed that I am doing all that I can 
to help it come true." 

"If within the bounds of possibility at all, I 
should consider that to be a very practical method 
of assuring its materialization," said James Graham. 

"That is just how I regard it. You take a very 
sensible view of the matter. I am gratified to know 
that we think so very much alike. I wish to tell 
you, Captain Potts, how greatly I appreciate Ell)m's 
work." 

"Thank you. I am very pleased to hear it, Mr. 
Smallweed." 

"I thought you would be. That is why I men- 
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tioned it. I have taken a decided interest in him 
from the start. Of course, he was quite without ex- 
perience when he came to Pembroke, but he has 
made good. Captain. You have my word for it." 

"I thank you again, Mr. Smallweed." 

"I also wanted to tell you that his pay will go 
on just the same as if he had been at work. I 
don't know that I am obligated, as we have no 
signed contract, but I would not want to take ad- 
vantage of that." 

"That is very considerate of you, Mr. Small- 
weed." 

"Yes, I think I am showing Ellyn consideration. 
With the doctor's bills, the nurse, and board, his ex- 
penses will be quite heavy, but, of course, Pembroke 
can't help that." 
^Certainly not." 

I would leave a check now, but unfortunately I 
have none with me, although I usually carry my 
personal check book when away from the office. 
You can depend on my mailing a check this even- 
mg. 

If not too much trouble, Mr. Smallweed." 
^No trouble. Captain, I assure you. But even 
if it were, Ell)m could easily repay me for any 
trouble or consideration on my part." 

"In what way, Mr. Smallweed?" 

"By keeping factory expenses down to the low- 
est notch. He will, no doubt, remember a little 
hint I gave him some time ago. 
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"Do you refer to the anticipation of hard times, 
Mr. Smallweed? If so, he mentioned it to me." 

"Oh, did he? Yes, that is what I was thinking 
about. I consider it very important. It is the only 
possible way that we can stave off these continual 
advances. Employes seem so very unreasonable. I 
suppose you have no experience with the working 
classes ?" 

"Nothing out of the ordinary, Mr. Smallweed." 

"Well, I suggest that when EUyn is a little bet- 
ter you explain, and ask him to recall what I said to 
him. I am sure that he will see the point." 

"I will recall the matter to his attention, Mr. 
Smallweed." 

**Thank you, very much. It has been a pleasure 
to meet you. Captain Potts, and I shall do myself 
the further pleasure of calling again when I have 
time. You know that Fm an exceedingly busy man. 
Pembroke is growing very fast and the responsi- 
bility falls on my shoulders. It is a good thing that 
Fm not a weakling. If I wer^ I could not carry 
my load." 

"I see Mr. Ellyn wishes to talk, and is a little 
excited," said the nurse, coming to his side, "but 
the doctor has forbidden it, sir." 

"The doctor is right, nurse, quite right. We 
must not let Ellyn talk. His services at the factory 
are invaluable to me, and we must get him well as 
quickly as possible. You look like an exceedingly 
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capable nurse, and I'm sure we can depend on you 
to do all po^ible. I became so interested in my 
talk with Captain Potts that I fear I have made my 
visit too long." 

And walking to the door, Horatio Smallweed, 
with an elaborate bow, retreated in good order. 

"So that is Mr. Smallweed," said James Graham. 
"He is certainly a glib talker." 

"I have never known him to be so voluble," an- 
swered Glen. "You have evidently made a deep 
impression on him." 

"It would be interesting to know something more 
of the dream. He seems to be saturated with it." 

"I could scarcely refrain from laughing, or cut- 
ting in," said Glen. "I am familiar with the dream 
matter, as he asked me, as well as many others, the 
same question." 

"He is evidently greatly impressed, and has made 
up his mind that the dream will prove true, but 
wants the experience of others to confirm him in his 
belief or conclusions." 

"The idea of his mistaking you for the Captain 
was almost too much for me," said Glen, "particu- 
larly as I noticed that the nurse was on the verge of 
collapse. I can imagine his chagrin when he learns 
the truth." 

"I hope he will not learn the truth — not for the 
present, at least. It went against the grain to per- 
mit him to remain in ignorance of my identity, but 
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I concluded that I could apologize later, if apology 
seemed to be necessary. Does he usually rush to 
conclusions in such a precipitate manner?" asked 
Mr. Graham. 

"Yes. If in talking to him you reach the middle 
of a sentence, he generally finishes it for you in his 
own way, which is not always what one intended to 
say. Nettle calls it 'going off at half-cock.' " 

"That expresses it exactly, and confirms the 
c^inion I had formed of him," said James Graham. 

"He was greatly concerned about my financial 
difficulties, and had no idea that my boarding house 
was so comfortable. I must certainly tell that yam 
to the Captain and Mrs. Fry. They will enjoy it." 

"What was his reference to 'Rooster' ready- 
mixed ?" 

"He was referring to Pembroke's best brand of 
prepared, or mixed, paint, of which he is inordi- 
nately proud." 

"Why the Rooster?" 

"It is supposed to indicate that 'Rooster' is cock 
of the walk — can crow over all other brands of 
liquid paint. Of course, it is only a part of the brag 
which some firms indulge in, but I assume that 
Mr. Smallweed is honest in his belief. There are 
several thousand names for various paint products, 
many of them approximate duplications. Some are 
adopted purely for the euphonism. A fair propor- 
tion are more or less appropriate, and it must be 
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admitted that others are either bumptious or ridicu- 
lous. In the case of 'Rooster' it gives scope for a 
gorgeous color scheme, where every feather in the 
rooster's tail is a different color. This is supposed, 
by Mr. Smallweed, to be effective advertising, be- 
cause it makes a label that arrests attention, and so 
is thought to facilitate sales." 

**I am rather surprised at the magnitude and im- 
portance of the paint business as a whole, and yet 
I suppose I ought not to be, since a little reflection 
suggests a large and wide variety of uses outside of 
house painting. I understand that the canned paint 
industry has had a phenomenal growth since its 
birth in 1867!" 

"Yes, that is correct, but it should be remembered 
that the paint industry antedates that time by many 
years." 

"What was the difference between former paints 
and canned goods?" 

"The earlier paints were exclusively paste or dry 
pigments, which the painter prepared as required. 
The original idea for ready-mixed was an emulsion 
paint. It was assumed that, by the addition of 
chemicals and alkaline water solutions, to combine 
with the linseed oil and the pigments, thus forming 
a species of metallic soap, satisfactory and cheaper 
paint could be marketed — paint that was ready for 
application, where the pigment would remain sus- 
pended in the can." 
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"And the durability — wearing qualities?" 

"Naturally the quality varied, since where there 
was equal honesty, there certainly was not equal 
knowledge or ability to produce. The processes 
which appeared exceedingly simple to the partly ini- 
tiated were really complex, requiring extreme care, 
judgment and skill. As to the wearing or dur- 
ability, when properly prepared they compared 
favorably with paint of later date, as they retained 
their brilliant finish, resisted moisture and lasted as 
long." 

"Yet they were discontinued?" 

"To a large extent, yes ; but this was mainly due 
to the fact that some makers took advantage of con- 
ditions, and with them it was not a question of 
how good but of how poor a paint the consumer 
could be induced to buy." 

"Well, that has been the case in most all lines of 
business. The undesirables in a community are not 
confined to individuals or to any special class. I 
sometimes think that in the pursuit of material 
wealth the finer sensibilities of men are blunted and 
the moral tone is distinctly lowered." 

"Yes. I presume that is so — the evidence is vis- 
ible everywhere. To effect a material change men 
would have to be made over again." 

"That is possible at any stage of their existence- 
men have been regenerated and will continue to be 
until time shall be no more. Of modem paints you, 
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of course, include 'Rooster' and 'Bumblebee' in the 
best class?" said Mr. Graham, smiling. 

"How can I do otherwise?" asked Glen, with a 
hearty laugh. "But I will not say that improvement 
of either or both is impossible." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Felix Fane Talks o^ Grai^t. 

As Muriel Graham was now more fully familiar 
with the apparent animosity of Horatio Smallweed 
toward Glen Ellyn, his visit did not meet with her 
unqualified approval, and during his presence she 
had refrained from entering the room ; but she was 
not reluctant to meet Felix Fane when he called a 
couple of days later, as she knew that Glen regarded 
him as a friend, and Glen's friends were thenceforth 
to be her friends. On this occasion, however, she 
had undertaken to relieve the nurse for a few hours, 
and in conformity with her understanding of pro- 
fessional ethics, and perhaps in a spirit of pleas- 
antry also, she had donned the nurse's linen cap, 
sleeves and apron, so it was a very pretty and at- 
tractive nurse that received Felix at the door and 
escorted him to a comfortable seat near Glen's 
couch, the only other occupant of the room being 
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Captain Potts, who was silently enjoying the humor 
of the situation. 

"I understand now what Smallweed meant when 
he remarked that you had a nice boarding house, 
and was well cared for," said Felix, glancing at the 
nurse with admiring eyes, and then, as if con- 
scious of impropriety, around the room. 

"You have seen Mr. Smallweed?" said Glen, in- 
quiringly. 

"Yes ; I met him on the street, and he seemed to 
be quite enthused over you and your surroundings. 
I had it in mind to hand him a few, but I kept the 
cork in. Fm mighty glad to get a grip of your 
hand. Captain Potts," he concluded, in acknowl- 
edgment of Glen's introduction. 

"Did Mr, . Smallweed refer to his dream?" asked 
Glen. 

"Did he refer ! Well, I should say he did refer. 
He's dippy about some dream he's had. One busi- 
ness man asked me if Smallweed 'hit the pipe,' and 
when I asked why, he told me that a number of 
his own friends had spoken of the dream, and that 
Smallweed was gassing it all over. Must be get- 
ing 'bug house' on dreams." 

"I think he is sincere; but the continuous reflec- 
tion and harping on the dream probably accentuates 
his first impression, which was, no doubt, very real 
to him." 

"Then I should say there is certainly a screw 
loose somewhere, and he will bear watching/' 
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"It is hard to comprehend the working of the 
human mind, Fane. The occult matter that is writ- 
ten has a powerful influence on some people, and I 
think you know that Mr. Smallweed is quite fa- 
miliar with this class of literature. I judge, by what 
he says, that the dream promises great things for 
Pembroke, through the medium of himself." 

"He seems to think no small beer of you, sir," 
said Felix, turning to the Captain. 

"Now, I wonder!" ejaculated the Captain, grin- 
ning, "What might he have said, sonny ?" 

"Said he considered you the most remarkable 
sailor man he had ever met. Couldn't think of you 
walking the bridge of anything smaller than a liner." 

"Well, now, hear to that. Glen!" said the Cap- 
tain, with a prodigious wink of his left eye. 

"I'm giving it to you straight," insisted Felix, as 
he noted the wink, of which he was supposed to be 
in ignorance. 

"I'm sure of it, sonny. So he likes the cut of 
my jib, eh ?" 

"Jib! Oh, you mean the look of you? He 
didn't say so in as many words, but if he didn't 
mean that I don't know what he did mean." 

"Now, that's what I call real 'andsome. If he 
comes ag'in I'll invite him to the *Cubby Hole' an' 
we'll wet it." 

"I've heard a confidential word or two about that 
'Cubby Hole,' and the old Jamaica," said Felix, 
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"and all I can say is that if you dope Smallweed I 
for one wouldn't blame you." 

"Why, don't you like him, sonny?" asked the 
Captain, innocently. 

"He's a cur!" said Fane, emphatically. "I sim- 
ply can't imderstand how he could call here with 
words of honey on his lips and malice, or something 
akin to it, in his heart. That letter to Monk was 
enough for me." 

"Letter to Monk! What letter is that?" asked 
Glen, quickly, while the Captain blew his nose sonor- 
ously in a frantic effort to attract Fane's attention ; 
but Fane was looking straight at the nurse, as she 
came to Glen's couch with medicine, and noting the 
peculiar smile on her face as she tendered the glass 
and the responsive look on Glen's, which set him to 
pondering on what it might mean. The Captain, 
with the hope of diverting the conversation, how- 
ever, invited Felix to inspect a landscape on the 
wall ; but Glen was not to be denied. 

"What letter were you referring to. Fane?" he 
asked. 

"Why, ain't you wise ? I met Monk a few days 
ago, and, seeing it was me, he told how Smallweed 
had tried to work the double cross on you, and how 
he, Monk, had queered the game." 
. "It is all news to me," said Glen. "Why did you 
think I knew?" 

"Well, I may have misunderstood, but my im- 
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pression was that he gave Smallweed's letter, and a 
copy of his own answer, to Dick Nettle, who was 
to see you about it." 

"When was the letter received ?" 

"I did not get that, but it can't be far back. 
Perhaps about the time you got it on the 'nut.' " 

"That would explain it, then. Nettle has only 
been here twice since the attack." 

"How about that attack. Nothing doing yet?" 

"We know no more about it today than we did 
at the time. I, personally, am satisfied that it was 
an ordinary sand-bag affair, with a view to rob- 
bing me, but the fellow, hearing the Captain ap- 
proach, became alarmed and fled." 

"I would like to have got my five fingers on his 
throat. I bet he wouldn't have run far," said Fane, 
viciously. 

"I've wanted to say, sonny, that me and sister 
owes you a good word for helping Glen out on that 
sales deal. He told us all about it," said the Cap- 
tain. 

"Oh, did he ?" replied Fane, looking curiously at 
the Captain. "Ellyn is sure lucky to have such a 
corker of a landlord as Captain Potts." 

"You never said a truer word. Fane," inter- 
jected Glen, happily. And the Captain actually 
blushed at the compliment, while the nurse favored 
the sick man with a radiant smile. 

The Skipper was saved from further possible em- 
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barrassment by a summons from the room, and 
when he returned James Graham came with him. 

"Mr. Fane — ^my brother," was the only introduc- 
tion, and, although Felix thought there was not 
much resemblance between the two brothers, he 
made no remark, but, turning to the Captain, he 
resumed his conversation at the point where it was 
broken. 

"I was about to say," he continued, "that, while 
I was willing enough to shown Ellyn the ropes, I 
was glad that he did not go on the road." 

"Why so?" asked Mr. Graham, the Captain nod- 
ding his head, as if assenting to his brother's lead. 

"The way I figured it," said Felix, "he wouldn't 
like the job and the job wouldn't like him. There's 
a good bit about these special trades sales that 
don't appear on the surface, and that a white man 
don't cotton to. When a man's out he's out for 
business, and he's got to land it or go bump. If it's 
the latter, he's down and out for keeps." 

'*That seems to be reasonable," said Mr. Graham. 

"Reasonable or not, it's a fact. The world's 
made up of all sorts, and the man that expects to 
win out on the sales proposition must be a willing 
mixer. There's no getting around that. Does 
that seem reasonable?" 

"I believe that to be true." 

"Well, the salesman may know that the man he's 
doing business with is a moral waster, and so know- 
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ing he's got to take his hand and be a good fellow 
with him right to the limit. My thought was that 
Ellyn wouldn't last a month at the game. Am I 
right or wrong?" 

"I think you are right," said Mr. Graham. 

"Right you are, me hearty?" said the Captain. 

"Well, that's comforting, anyway. I guess 
Ellyn owes me a vote of thanks for not over-per- 
suading him to go out." 

"I do thank you, Fane," said Glen. "But no per- 
suasion could have induced me to go out at that 
time." 

"But there is another class, Mr. Fane !" suggested 
James Graham, who was desirous of obtaining the 
visitor's views more fully. 

"Yes, there's another class, and still another, and 
then some more, but they're mostly tarred with the 
same brush. Can you wash the stripes off a tiger, 
or scrub a negro white?" 

"That is impossible, Mr. Fane," said James Gra- 
ham, while the Captain laughed. 

"Just so; and it's impossible to change some 
humans. Come and go, you have got to take them 
as you find them." 

"That, of course, is true." 

"There's one queer thing I've noticed about this 
selling business. The higher you seem to get in 
the social scale the greater the actual graft, and that 
don't sound right." 
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"Graft! Is it really practiced to any great ex- 
tent?" 

"Why, it's everywhere. It has been my experi- 
ence that the sleeker a man looks the greater is his 
capacity for graft. It's the rotter of business and 
political life. If it don't reach into your pocket in 
one way it does in another way. Some of the real 
Simon-pure muckers are content with a good time, 
and let it go at that. If you don't know what a 
good time is, I won't harrow your feelings by tell- 
ing you." 

"I think we understand without the telling, Mr. 
Fane." 

"I've put in many a hard day's work, and would 
have been glad to get back to my hotel, lock the 
door, and creep between sheets, but that don't go 
with the muckers. They'd hammer on the door, 
and I'd have to dress and make the grand rounds 
with them, returning maybe at three or four o'clock 
in the morning, with an empty pocketbook, sick at 
the stomach and sick at heart. How long would 
Ell)ni have stood that racket?" 

"I see what you mean, Mr. Fane," said James 
Graham, in a low voice. 

"Then there are the dubs who do the highly moral 
pose. Wouldn't be seen at a bar for any money, 
but who are out for the stuff on the quiet, and 
nothing else will work the riffle with them. 

"You'd think that would about cover the list of 
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grafters; but not much! There is one class that 
probably riles me more than any. They are the 
buyers who think the salesmen should be purse 
bearer for the whole bunch — *his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts/ Tote them around to 
theaters, with suppers at Sherry's, carriages to the 
park, side trips to Atlantic City or Cape May, and 
presents for all at that. I tell you, Fm glad to get 
quit of it. No more for mine." 

"But there are laws prohibiting graft, Mr. Fane." 

"Sure there are laws. A few square men study 
how to make effective laws, and the big bunch stud- 
ies how to evade them. I tell you the salesman, in 
some lines, is between the devil and the deep sea." 

"And the paint trade?" 

"Gets it in the neck as bad as any, although 
some will not stand for it; but there's no denying 
that a big slice of the paint and varnish trade has 
been built up on graft." 

"But how can they afford it ?" 

"They can't afford it. They don't try to afford 
it." 

"I don't think I understand you, Mr. Fane." 

"Well, maybe not, but it's not so hard after all. 
What the graft costs mostly goes into the bill. If 
certain goods can be sold at one dollar and give a 
fair profit, charge it at two dollars, and there you 
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Does the customer understand ?" 
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"Sometimes he does and sometimes he doesn't. 
More often he don't." 

"If he does know, why does he allow it?" 

"Who can say? Probably for policy's sake — 
does not want to borrow trouble for himself." 

"He can discharge a grafter." 

"Cert! He can do that, and maybe get in the 
hands of a less efficient man, or, if efficient, then 
a bigger grafter." 

"And this explains why you quit the business, 
Mr. Fane?" 

"It does and it doesn't. I'll answer that question 
on the square. I loathed the game, all right, but 
I would have kept in it if I could have afforded to. 
Like some other chumps, I was too fresh. Wanted 
to be on the winning side, and ladled out the boodle 
with both hands. I'm dead sure that EUyn 
wouldn't want to play in that yard, and I say 
again I'm glad he didn't tackle the job." 

"And so am I," said Glen, smiling. 

"Outside of all that," continued Fane, as he 
turned towards the Captain, "I put it up to you 
whether it's the sort of life a married man should 
live?" 

"Glen ain't married," said the Captain, with a 
quiet chuckle. 

"I know he ain't, but he will be some day, unless 
I'm mistaken, and I don't think it," said Felix, 
while the Captain roared. Glen looked uncomfort- 
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able, and the nurse, with averted head and rosy 
face, busied herself with the medicine bottles. 
"No, Ellyn is not married, but I am, and I was 
talking about myself." 

"Excuse me, sonny. I was on the wrong tack," 
the Captain hastened to say. 

"Oh, it's all right, Captain. No harm done. 
My wife was sore on the game from the start. 
You know how it is with the ladies, Skipper?" 

"Me know how it is? Me know!" spluttered 
the Captain, while his face assumed the color of a 
ripe beet, and even Mr. Graham and the nurse had 
to join in the laugh. 

"Why, what's the trouble?" asked Fane, in a 
surprised tone of voice. 

"You overlook the fact that Captain Potts is a 
bachelor," said Glen, still smiling. 

"That's a horse on me, all right. Captain; I'm, 
sorry. I apologize." 

"Ease up on your jaw tackle, sonny," said the 
Captain, with instant good humor. "Let's shake a 
leg ! Come to the 'Cubby Hole' and we'll wet it." 

"It is seldom that Fane makes a break like that," 
said Glen, as Felix and the Captain left the room. 
"I am not sure that he is familiar with the Cap- 
tain's domestic life." 

"He seems to be a well-balanced man. Was he 
successful as a salesman?" asked Mr. Graham. 

"The volume of his sales was large and paid 
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Pembroke a fair, but not exorbitant, profit. His 
expenses always kept pace with any increase of 
sales, and sometimes were abnormally high, so that 
his net income was unsatisfactory to him." 
"The grafting cut it down?" 
"Yes, that it correct. You must understand that 
PembrcJce carries no accotmt on their bodes that 
could be construed as a grafting account. The 
special salesman is given a certain amount, at 
stated intervals, for salary and expense, which is 
based on his prospective sales for the year. You 
will note that I say salary as well as expense, so that 
the actual amount that he receives for personal serv- 
ices depends on how much he pays out by way of 
legitimate expense and to grafters." 

It would not be controlled by the house at all ?" 
'Not in his particular case. In his anxiety to 
pile up a large aggregate of business, Pane, no 
doubt, paid out so heavily that his net income did 
not yield him a fair salary, and he became dis- 
satisfied." 

"Is that the usual practice of salesmen?" 
"No; you will recall that in my case I was to 
have a definite amount, fifty dollars per month, for 
special expenses, which I was not required to ac- 
count for, in addition to my regular hotel and 
traveling expenses. That I assume to be the more 
general practice for special sales, although the 
amount would necessarily be larger." 
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"The term 'special sales' is not clear to me." 

"Well, special sales embrace a large variety of 
lines, and without itemizing; I may say that the 
term is used to distinguish all sales outside of the 
regular store trade." 

"Is there no graft in store trade?" 

"As Fane said, graft is everywhere. If not in 
one form it is in another. The essential difference 
between special and store trade is that in the former 
case you transact business mainly, if not wholly, 
with the buyer, or other salaried official, and in 
the latter case you do business direct with the dealer 
or jobber. If he is a grafter he gets his pound of 
flesh by way of excessive rebates or allowances, 
and more rarely in much the same form as the 
special trade buyer. Then, of course, there are fre- 
quently a number of intermediaries who have the 
say-so in specifying whether 'Rooster' is to be used 
or some other paint, and it is necessary for the sales- 
man to interest them, or he would not be successful 
in securing the business." 

"You do not mean me to infer that there are 
no honorable men in the business ?" 

"I certainly do not. On the one side there are 
some manufacturers who not only discountenance 
but who absolutely prohibit grafting in any form, 
and there are others who strenuously object but 
at the same time tolerate rather than lose trade. 
On the other side there are high-principled cus- 

16 
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tcMiiers who would feel insulted by even a sugges- 
tion of graft." 

"Which proves that it takes all kinds of people 
to make up a world; but, nevertheless, grafting is 
an excrescence on the business body which ap- 
parently only the surgeon's knife can effectively re- 



move." 



CHAPTER XX. 
Th^ Mystery op Love. 



"The Captain was telling me that Monk — " 

"Don't you think that Glen has talked enough 
for the present, papa?" interposed Muriel Graham. 
"You know that I am in charge today." 

"I thought he was looking remarkably well, 
girlie. Are you fatigued. Glen?" asked Mr. Gra- 
ham, solicitously. "Perhaps Muriel is right. I 
will smoke a cigar with the Skipper, and send Mrs. 
Fry to keep you company." 

"I hope Aunt Harry will not be in a hurry to 
come upstairs. We don't seem to have a minute 
to ourselves," said Muriel, as she seated herself on 
the side of Glen's couch, whereat he laughed im- 
moderately, but noting her look of pained surprise 
he gathered her in his arms and kissed her im- 
moderately also. 
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"Oh, Glen, do stop," she pleaded, blushing pret- 
tily. "You will get the habit," whereupon he 
laughed more heartily still, and kissed her again. 

"I think Mr. Fane is real nice, but he does talk 
so funny, Glen. It looked for a moment as if Uncle 
Silas would have a fit, when Mr. Fane spoke of the 
ladies. He seems to think now that his wife was 
right. Do all men love their wives. Glen ?" 

"Why, my dear, I don't know that all men do 
love their wives, but I know they ought to do so," 
answered Glen, as he patted the hand which he had 
declined to relinquish. 

"I suppose what I really meant to say was that 
people should not get married unless they do love 
one another. Are all the salesmen at the Pem- 
broke nice, like Mr. Fane ?" 

"Well, not all, perhaps. Let us say nearly all 
are very nice. At least, I think so. I don't know 
what you would think." 

"I should think the same as you, of course." 

"It is not absolutely necessary that you should 
do so, in this particular case, dear," said Glen, 
smiling. 

"But you would wish me to like the people that 
you like?" 

"Oh, certainly. I can see that you will make 
the best wife that ever a man had." This with an- 
other little pat of the hand. 

"Papa was going to talk about Mr. Smallweed, 
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and his nasty old letter, but I would not allow it," 
she said, with a look of affectionate concern. 

"Was it so very nasty, dear?" 

"He is just too mean for anything, although he 
did try to be nice when he called." 

"Let us forget Mr. Smallweed and his letter, 
girlie." 

"But don't you want to know all about it?" 

"Why, yes — ^perhaps." 

"Wouldn't you rather have me tell you than 
papa?" 

"I must confess that I would, dear." 

"That is what I thought. It will not hurt so 
much." 

"You wish to soften the blow? That is what I 
would have expected, .dear! Well, tell me all 
about it." 

"Mr. Smallweed wrote a letter to Mr. Monk, 
asking him to return to the Pembroke, and in that 
connection you can imagine what he would say 
about you. Glen." 

"I will try to imagine it, dear, so you need not 
repeat it. But what did Monk say? Did he not 
want to return?" 

"Oh, no. Not for anything. His letter was so 
very, very funny. It makes me laugh to think of 
it. I made papa show it to me and mamma." 

"And what did mamma say ?" 

"She said it was very nice and friendly, and that 
some day we must thank Mr. Monk." 
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"You have not told me what Mr. Smallweed said 
of myself." 

"There was a lot about some complaints, and he 
mentioned a white lead and what he called 'ready- 
mixed'." 

"I suppose he referred to the 'Woodstock' white 
lead, and 'Rooster' ready-mixed?" 

"Yes. What is 'Woodstock,' Glen?" 

"It is a long story, dear, and I don't feel like go- 
ing into it now." 

"Well, those were the names, and Mr. Monk told 
Mr. Smallweed to 'cut out the bird', and things like 
that. Wasn't he cute?" 

"Monk has a peculiar way of expressing himself, 
but he is certainly effective." 

"Well, I really thought Mr. Smallweed's letter 
would worry you." 

"And you are disappointed that I am not wor- 
ried, girlie?" 

"Why, no, dear. You know I am not. I am 
glad, for I thought it would retard your recovery." 

And having succeeded in disengaging her hand, 
she patted him on the cheek. 

"I don't think that I mind being sick so very 
much, dear," he said, looking at her tenderly. 

"Don't mind being sick! What does that 
mean ?" 

"Can't you guess?" he asked, with an intensity 
of gaze that crimsoned her face and neck. "It is 
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very nice to have so sweet a nurse." And, drawing 
her face to his^ he kissed her. 

"Of course, it's nice for me, too, but it will be 
nicer when you are well again. Are you so very 
happy?" she asked, wistfully. 

"Yes. Very, very happy. So happy that I 
sometimes fear." 

"Fear! What is there to fear?" she asked, in 
surprise. ^ 

"Supposing that you ceased to love me, dear?" 

"I can't suppose it. Glen." 

"Supposing that something intervened to part 
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?" 



To separate us ! Why, we are engaged !" 
"Yes, dear. I know ; but we can't look so very 
far into the future. Sometimes when I am dozing, 
neither sleeping nor fully awake, you know, I see 
you and myself walking hand in hand through life, 
telling each other that our love shall live for ever 
and ever. Then I seem to awake, and stretch out 
my hands to grasp your dear hands, and there is 
nothing tut a void — the emptiness of space." 

"But, you see. Glen, I am not spiritual or ethereal. 
I am a very real being, with nothing remarkable 
about me but my love for you." 

"You depreciate yourself, dear heart. You are 
altogether remarkable, and altogether lovely to me. 
I am not only a very happy man, but I am also a 
very fortunate man. I suppose it is in human na- 
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ture to sometimes suffer an agony of apprehension 
— fearing to lose that which we value most on 
earth." 

"But, Glen, dear, are you not a little too appre- 
hensive? Our love is a very tangible thing." 

"It delights me to know that you, at least, are 
tangible. But love! What is it? It is not some- 
thing that we can place our hand upon. Whence 
does it come? How can we explain it? It is in- 
comprehensible, undefinable. We call it a senti- 
ment — B, magnet which attracts one to the other. 
It is a mighty mystery. The most remarkable thing 
in human life. Personally, I like to think of it as 
emanating from that Divine Being whose name is 
Love and who is all Love." 

"I can not express myself as you do, dear. I 
have not thought as you think. Like yourself, I 
know nothing of its mystery, nor do I seek to know. 
I can not explain. It suffices me to know that, if 
not tangible, I can still realize its charm and po- 
tency. I can feel. It is here, dear," she said, 
tremulously, and taking his hand in her two hands 
she pressed it to her heart. 

"It fills me also with amazement and delight, 
dearest. It is only now that I begin to live," he 
responded. And he kissed her on brow, eyes and 
lips. "But love! It is with me sleeping or wak- 
ing. It is my first thought when I open my eyes in 
the morning and the last thought when I close them 
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at night. liOve ! I see it in the silent stars — they 
twinkle love. I see it in the flowers — they distill 
love. I see it in the silvery moon, which beams 
love, and in the glorious orb of day, which bums it 
into heart and brain. I hear it in the ripple of the 
brocfc which winds through the woodland. I hear 
it in the wavelets which delicately lap the strand. I 
hear it in the murmuring of ocean, and see it in the 
spray which breaks along the shore. I hear it in 
the 'cheep,' 'cheep' of the birds, with their spring 
note of gladness; in the sighing of the winds 
through the trees, and. in the rustling of their leaves. 
It comes to me out of the mists of dawn; in the 
melodies of music, and in the solemn chant; in the 
rhythm of the poets, and in the tumult of the ele- 
ments. The work of the sculptor and of the painter 
glorifies it, and it is the dominant note of celestial 
choirs." 

"Let us rejoice that it has come to us, dear, and 
be thankful for so great a happiness." 

"It is the morning of our love, dearest, and al- 

ether beautiful. May the evening of our love 

not less beautiful, and may we ever remember 

? day and this delicious hour." 

'I shall never forget, Glen. You look a little pale. 

B you not tired?" 

'Yes. I must confess that I am. It is not with 
talking, however. Strong emotions are weak- 

ng, and I have been deeply affected." 
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"Then we will change the subject and you shall 
rest, dear. But, tell me; you don't feel worried 
about Mr. Smallweed's letter?" 

"No. I am not even annoyed. You see, it does 
not really surprise me. It is possible that by this 
time he has forgotten his dislike. His visit would 
seem to indicate a change of heart." 

"Yes. That is what I thought. Must you re- 
turn to Pembroke when you are quite well again?" 

"I have thought of that. It seems that your 
father wishes and advises it, and I am disposed to 
follow his advice in this as in other matters." 

^But it will not make you unhappy?" 

^Nothing can make me unhappy while I retain 
your love, dearest." 

"Then you will never be unhappy again," she 
said, smiling. "I suppose papa forgot to send 
Aunt Harry up." 

"Perhaps Aunt Harry forgot to come," he sug- 
gested. 

"She's a dear !" said Muriel, with fervor. 

"The best ever!" he responded, with equal 
warmth. 

"How she does love you. Glen!" 

"And you are not jealous ?" 

"Of Aunt Harry? Oh, no!" 

"May I love her a very little?" he asked, teas- 
ingly. 

"You may love her very much. I am not afraid," 
she answered, blithely. 
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"You are a brave girl, and deserve a braver 
sweetheart." 

"I am not so very brave, and I don't want a 
braver, or a nicer, sweetheart." 

"Then we will kiss and make up," suiting the 
action to the word. 

"Why, we have not had a quarrel. Glen." 

"And we never will have a quarrel, dearest." 

"Not about Aunt Harry, I am sure of that." 

"Not about anything, and I am sure of that." 

"How nice you say it, Glen." 

"Then pay me for being nice." 

"Pay you?" 

"Certainly. One kiss for being nice and another 
kiss for not being nasty." 

"You will get tired of kisses." 

"Not of your kisses, sweetheart. They do me 
good." 

"Oh, do they ? Well, I want to do you good, so 
I will give you two little ones and no more." 

"Not until next time! Well, I suppose I must 
be content, especially as I hear footsteps, and I do 
believe it is Aunt Harry coming at last." 

And she gave him the kiss for being nice, the 
one for not being nasty, and two or three more en- 
tirely on her own account. So it was a very rosy 
face that met Aunt Harry at the door with a de- 
mure expression of surprise at her protracted 
absence. 
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But Aunt Harry, with one keen glance at both, 
favored them with an approving smile, and was 
silent. 

From this time on, Glen's recovery was rapid. 
It was true that Horatio Smallweed's letter caused 
him no concern or annoyance. He did not even ex- 
press a desire to see the letter, or Monk's reply, but, 
as Muriel had spoken, her father thought it best to 
allow him to read them. His only comment was 
that the reply was "characteristic of Napoleon," and 
that he would "thank Monk for his friendliness 
when opportunity occurred." 

The change in both Glen and Muriel was par- 
ticularly noticeable to all, and no one rejoiced over 
it more sincerely than did the Captain, notwith- 
standing that he greatly missed Glen's company in 
the "Cubby Hole," where he now sat in solitary 
state, except for the occasional visits of Richard 
Nettle, for whom he had conceived an increased 
liking, as he was not only chatty on subjects which 
interested the Skipper, but was also considerate and 
attentive to him. 

Seeing that Dick could not be induced to "wet it" 
with old Jamaica, or smoke the embalmed tobacco, 
the Captain kept bottled beer on ice, and a box of 
good cigars in the locker, both of which Dick 
sampled with gusto, expressing in his own phrase- 
ol(^y his unqualified approval. 

When current topics had been duly discussed, and 
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their little arguments had finally resolved them- 
selves in a fuller harmony of opinion, their conver- 
sation always reverted to Glen EUyn, Smallweed, 
and the Pembroke, Dick supplying the gossip and 
the Captain sagely commenting thereon, but always 
with a certain reserve, wWch Nettle, with all his 
quickness of perception, could not fathom. 

While the Captain had spoken freely of Glen 
and his work, he had refrained from allusion to 
Muriel Graham, of whom Dick had a lively ranem- 
brance, and of whom he most ardently wished to 
know more. His interest or curiosity was satisfied 
in the evening of the first day that Glen came down- 
stairs, as Dick was ushered into the parlor, instead 
of the "Cubby Hole," and formally introduced to 
Muriel as "Miss Graham, my betrothed." 

For a moment he looked from one to the other 
in genuine surprise and bewilderment, but recover- 
ing his wits he very earnestly and felicitously ex- 
tended his congratulations, assuring them that he 
had never before experienced so great a pleasure; 
but for the remainder of the evening he was strange- 
ly silent, speaking only when spoken to, but seldom 
diverting his gaze from the happy couple. 

"What's the matter, matey? Feelin' ptmk?" 
asked the Captain, with one of his amused smiles. 

"Feeling punk ? Why, no. I'm feeling all right. 
Skipper. I'm in the thinking line to-night. Can't 
seem to make it out that EUyn has been sick." 
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"Think he's looking ship-shape, matey?" 

"Let me see, now. Would you consider *ship- 
shape' the proper word, Captain?" asked Dick, 
anxiously. 

^'You will know all about it some day. Nettle," 
said Glen, happily. 

"Will I have to stand where the lightning can 
strike me?" 

"It is not material where you stand, Nettle. You 
will meet your fate at the psychological time." 

"I suppose that particular time can't be hurried 
up, can it?" 

"I suppose not. Don't be impatient. This kind 
of thing is catching. Nettle." 

"Then I hope I catch it." 

And they all joined in the laugh that followed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Th^ D^AI^KR and this JOBBISR. 

For one blissful week following his convales- 
cence. Glen Ellyn and his fiancee lived in a world 
of their own creation, happy in themselves and 
radiating a happiness that was absorbed by those 
who were near and dear to them. Both James 
Graham and his wife were averse to any considera- 
tion of marriage until Glen's future was more as- 
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sured, and to this the young couple assented. Glen 
particularly realizing what the wrench of separation 
meant to father and mother. 

"I do not forget what your love, and the love of 
her mother, has been to Muriel," said Glen to Mr. 
Graham, "or what her love has been to your- 
selves. My thought is that it will be my privilege 
to give you the affection of a son, so that, in due 
time, you will forget that I am alien in blood, and 
remember only that, instead of losing a daughter, 
you have found a son. I am naturally diffident 
about speaking to Mrs. Graham along these lines, 
but I have wished that she might know and under- 
stand." 

As Glen enunciated this wish, with the earnest- 
ness that indicated sincerity, James Graham was 
pleasurably surprised and affected. 

"My dear boy," he responded, "I can not think of 
you as an alien. Your sentiments do you honor, 
but they are only what I would expect from your 
father's son. Be sure that Mrs. Graham shall know 
and understand." 

"I have had it in mind to speak with you in refer- 
ence to Mr. Fane's talk," he continued. "I did not 
fully understand the distinction he made between 
special sales and store trade, and I must confess that 
I am interested." 

"By store trade he referred to all those stores 
who sell the products of a paint factory, either as 
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dealers or jobbers. The former have local trade 
only, as you probably know, while the latter may 
cover considerable territory, shipping from their 
own stock, or transmitting orders to the manufac- 
turer for direct shipment, on their own (the job- 
bers') account." 

"Which is considered to be the more desirable 
business for the manufacturer?" 

"Considering it from a profit-on-sales standpoint, 
the dealer's would be, as the jobber buys at a lower 
price, the difference being usually from fifteen to 
twenty per cent." 

"For the same quality of paint?" 

"Yes. Exactly the same goods." 

"The jobber is a much heavier buyer, is he not?" 

"Generally so; but there are exceptions. It some- 
times happens that a dealer buys more goods than 
the so-called jobber, and yet the smaller buyer in- 
sists on receiving jobbers' discounts or prices, and 
other favors." 

"That would be discriminating against the 
dealer." 

"Yes, it would be, and, as I have intimated, the 
dealer's is, I think, the best account." 

"Is there profit in the jobbing business for the 
manufacturer ?" 

"Yes, and no. It depends on many things, but 
for the most part it is controlled by the manager. 
If he understands his business, and is awake to his 
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responsibility, there will be no transaction that does 
not show a profit, although it may be below the 
normal. On the other hand, the jobbing or distrib- 
uting feature of the paint trade can easily be made a 
losing proposition. Take an ordinary agreement 
between a manufacturer and a jobber, whose busi- 
ness is not large, a one-man jobber, as the boys 
would say. The manufacturer agrees to give the 
jobber the very best jobbing prices on all orders. 
He agrees to furnish, at all times, complete lines of 
advertising matter. He agrees to employ and pay 
the salary and expenses of traveling salesmen, who 
are to turn in all orders they may receive to the 
jobber. He agrees to receive back any goods that 
the jobber may find to be unsalable, and to exchange 
for the same other goods of the jobber's selection, 
he (the manufacturer) to pay the freight expense. 
He agrees that if, at the end of the year, or any 
other stated period, the jobber is dissatisfied, he 
may return all goods on hand at the manufacturer's 
expense, who further agrees to pay for the same in 
cash." 

"That agreement does not look good to me. 
How would it work out?" 

"Let us assume that the manufacturer invoices 
paint to the value of fifteen thousand dollars. The 
jobber returns, for exchange, paint to the value of 
one thousand dollars, the manufacturer paying the 
freight. At the close of the year the jobber returns 
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goods to the value of three thousand dollars, re- 
ceiving cash for the same, and the manufacturer 
paying the freight. The manufacturer also pays 
the salesman two thousand dollars for salary and 
expense. In closing the account the manufacturer 
discovers that he is out about seventeen and one- 
half per cent." 

"Instead of making a profit on the goods sold he 
loses on the deal the amount you name?" 

"Yes. That would be the minimum loss. It 
might be much more if the returned goods had to 
be made over, or repacked, to put them in salable 
condition." 

"It would not require many such transactions be- 
fore the firm would cease to do business." 

"That does not necessarily follow. The losses in 
one direction may be more than offset by the gains 
in another direction. There are, in fact, more un- 
business-like deals than that mentioned, which, it 
should be said, is a purely voluntary proposition on 
the part of the manufacturer." 

"In that tBSQ he reaps only what he sows. I pre- 
sume the motive is over-anxiety to increase the 
volume of business and a willingness to take the 
extra risk?" 

"There is always the latent hope that future 
profits will make up for present losses." 

"That should not be left to chance. Legitimate 
business should be conducted by a clearly defined 

16 
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policy, which should be generally adhered to. I 
make a distinction between legitimate business and 
gambling." 

"There are, of course, many paint firms who 
would not solicit business on such an agreement; 
neither would they accept it if tendered. It must 
be conceded, however, that it requires considerable 
courage to turn down business when every nerve is 
strained to increase the volume." 

"It usually requires more courage to say *No' 
than to say * Yes' ; but this is from a personal stand- 
point. If an individual or a number of individuals 
are intrusted with the interests of others, the mat- 
ter has an entirely different aspect and they are not 
warranted in assuming an avoidable risk, although 
there may be occasional exceptions to the rule. I 
understand that jobbing houses in other lines em- 
ploy their own traveling salesmen." 

"That is correct, and paints are so handled by the 
larger firms, to whom manufacturers grant exclu- 
sive territory; but to stimulate trade, arrangements 
are sometimes made whereby, in addition to terri- 
tory, the services of the manufacturer's salesmen 
are assigned to the jobber, temporarily or other- 



wise." 



"They remain on the manufacturer's pay roll?" 

"Yes. They are still employes, but instead of 

turning in their orders to the factory they transmit 

them to the jobber, whose stock is more quickly 
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depleted, and he is compelled to order more fre- 
quently," 

"That method of handling would seem to be sus- 
ceptible of improvement. It is not clear to me 
where the manufacturer's profit comes in. He pays 
the salesmen's salary and expenses and gives the 
jobber the full reduction of price. Is that correct ?" 

"Yes. It is as you state. The possible profit is 
figured on a prospective increase of sales, and the 
jobber carries the credit risk." 

"Are prices to jobbers the same, irrespective of 
distance from the factory?" 

"Practically so, except between the East and far 
Western points, when the excess of freight is added 
to the home selling price. To other points the price 
is necessarily the home price, as competing firms 
are located in all centers of population." 

"But are there no competing firms in the far 
West?" 

"Yes, although fewer in number, but their prices 
must be high because, for the most part, their sup- 
ply of crude material comes from the East. A 
profitable jobbing business over a wide area, from 
one manufacturing plant, is now almost impossible, 
and will be entirely so in the near future. Take, 
for instance, the selling price of a gallon of paint 
to dealers at, say, one dollar thirty cents, and the 
discount to the jobber at fifteen per cent. This 
leaves net one dollar eleven and one-half cents. 



u. 
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which would not pay cost of the paint, plus the 
manufacturer's expense, and freight charges. In- 
stead of profit, there must be a loss." 

"Why does the manufacturer look for such busi- 
ness, then?" asked Mr. Graham, in a tone of sur- 
prise. 

"The manager may really think that he is saving 
selling expense and placing it on the jobber." 

"If his salesmen are not turning in their orders 
to the jobber he is saving it, is he not? 

"Eliminating the salesman altogether, he stands 
to lose because the freight added to the discount 
amounts to over twenty-one per cent, a selling ex- 
pense which no reputable paint firm doing a store 
business can really afford, if it maintains the quality 
of its product. The principal contention is that 
usually the jobber's account is preferable, as I 
have stated, from a credit point of view, and the 
business is desirable because it increases the total 
amount, and so reduces the percentage of fixed 
charges, or nonproductive expense. There is prob- 
ably another reason, which managers do not usually 
refer to. It increases the firm's borrowing ca- 
pacity." 

"Well, easy money is not an immixed good. It 
may, in fact, be the reverse of good," said Mr. 
Graham, with a smile. 

"It would be hard to convince some people of 
that," answered Glen. 
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"They would probably be people who do not wish 
to be convinced." 

"That is quite likely. Of course, it is not the 
number of accounts on the paint manufacturer's 
books which should count, but the number that are 
collectible in due time, and this is an uncertain quan- 
tity. Normally, perhaps, sixty per cent would be 
paid with reasonable promptness, but under stress 
of hard times the percentage would dwindle to 
thirty per cent, and the remainder be drawn out by 
extensions, notes and renewals for a considerable 
time. So that the easy money, obtained on the 
basis of accoimts receivable, looks to be very hard 
money indeed when the bank calls its loans, and the 
denouement may be foreclosure and bankruptcy." 

"Yes, that is so. In any business it is, of course, 
good to have the backing of your bank or financial 
friends, as there is usually some one critical period 
when its life is in peril ; but if you use the banker or 
financial friend as an everyday convenience, or for 
the exploration of unknown fields, you assume a 
risk that sound business methods do not warrant, 
and the result may be disastrous." 

"Well, there is an old saying that if money comes 
easy it goes easy. I know it was so with me in 
father's lifetime," said Glen. 

"That covers most every phase of human life," 
continued Mr. Graham. "Take the housewife, 
whose credit is good at the various stores. She is 
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more apt to be indiscreet in her buying than the 
woman who is required to pay cash for her pur- 
chases. This is a homely illustration, but it reaches 
the crux of the matter. Or, take the man who can 
buy a motor car on credit. He is more apt to think 
the car a necessity than is the man who is asked to 
pay cash for it. Last year's overcoat looks pretty 
good to the man who has not the money for a new 
one, but the man who has credit at his tailor's will 
almost certainly decide that he needs a new one. 
In some ways credit and cash may look alike, but in 
other ways there is no resemblance — ^they are as far 
apart as the poles. I repeat that easy money may 
not be an unmixed good. I will go farther and 
say that in business it is quite frequently an unmixed 
evil. Knowing that the money is easily obtainable, 
the manager may be as easily influenced as the 
woman who buys what she has no use for simply 
because she has the credit, or because her purchase 
is exploited as a bargain. To get back to our sub- 
ject, it occurs to me that, if not satisfactory in 
profits, there must be a peculiar fascination about 
the paint business, since those who embark seldcmi 
seem to desert the ship." 

"There may be a reason for that," answered Glen. 
"Perhaps it is easier to embark than it is to dis- 
embark." 

"That being conceded, the mystery is explained," 
said Mr. Graham, with an enigmatical smile. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
"Stirring Up the Animai^s." 

"It looks mighty good to see you around again," 
said Jerry Blow to Glen Ellyn, on his resumption of 
work. "I had to settle that 'Woodstock' white lead 
trouble by giving them just what they asked for, as 
that was the only way of stopping their grouch." 

"If I were in your place, Jerry, I would instruct 
the boys to talk straight about 'Woodstock' and so 
make the usual kick impossible. It is senseless to 
buck a lead like 'Woodstock' against a better make 
with a bunch of plausible arguments, and then offer 
it for less money. That is really an insult to the 
intelligence of the buyer, who is wise enough to use 
your talk to protect himself. As a rule he really 
buys for the additional profit, and he should carry 
some of the responsibility." 

"That's just how I feel about it. I don't say that 
I think the boys should open up altogether. They 
can sing their little song about lead and zinc and 
forget about the other stuff, see?" 

"Supposing the customer asks the question?" 

"Why, the boys don't know." 

"Supposing the customer says our competitor has 
analyzed it and finds 'the other stuff' ?" 

"The boys would sock it in to the competitor and 
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swear he's a prevaricator. Tell the customer to 
read the story of Ananias and apply it." 

"Supposing the customer is competent and says 
he analyzed himself?" 

"Oh ! the boys would lay it onto the factory. Em- 
ployes careless. It's human to err, and all that. 
Couldn't be the celebrated 'Woodstock.' Must 
have shipped the wrong lead." 

"Then the customer would want to return it" 

"Well, the boys would give a hard luck story, or 
a spiel about freight, and end up by hitting him 
where he's weak. Give him a reduction and credit 
what the return freight would cost, and ten to one 
he goes behind the partition and grins his head off." 

"No more complaints about 'Rooster' ?" 

"Oh, a few. I'm not going to bother you with 
them. I got that down pat. 'Rooster' is all right, 
an)rway." 

"Got it down pat ! What does that mean, Jerry?" 

"Why, I typed the same spiel you gave to Mr. 
Lupas, and let it go at that." 

"You mean you use the same answer for all com- 
plaints about 'Rooster'?" 

"That's the size of it. Of course, I change a 
word here and there to suit, but it's the same old 
song, all right." 

"Well, so far as I am concerned, your motive is 
kind, and I have no reason to complain, Jerry; but it 
may complicate matters some time." 
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"Not a bit of it. Don't you worry. If you were 
to listen to the say-so of everyone you'd be chang- 
ing 'Rooster' every day in the week, all the year 
'round, and never know where you're at." 

"There is much of truth in that, Jerry." 

"Of course. It's about all truth; and that's no 
*kid,' either. Why, I looked into two kicks in town 
while you've been on the sick list, and what do I 
find? One man had a couple of days off and de- 
cided to do his own painting. Both days it was 
raining cats and dogs, but that didn't feaze him, not 
a little bit. Then when the sun came out he 
grunted because the paint wouldn't stay on." 

"How about the other case ?" 

"He was a painter, all right, and understood his 
biz, but he'd contracted for the job, and bought the 
paint. Guess he must have underestimated what it 
would take, as I found he'd used about five gallons 
of bum oil to pull out, and, of course, the owner 
had his little kick coming." 

"That is not surprising. I have known of such 
cases." 

"Sure. I don't see why we shouldn't drop 
'Rooster' and go it on 'Bumblebee' alone. I know 
it's second, all right, but the label looks just as pret- 
ty to my eye." 

"The label is all right," said Glen, merrily, "but 
I would not wish my reputation as a paint maker to 
rest on 'Bumblebee'." 
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"But we don't have many kicks on 'Bumbkbee/ 
How'd you account for that?" 

"It sells for less money, and the dealer knows 
it is not the best grade." 

"Yes ; but what does the consumer know ? The 
kicks don't come from the dealer, do they?" 

"Not in the first place. But if the dealer sells 
'Bumblebee' as a second grade paint the consimier 
knows what he is buying and assumes the rel- 
sponsibility." 

"Does the dealer sell it for second grade? How 
do we know? I bet it mostly goes as best grade 
and at best grade prices. Why can't Pembroke 
take a leaf out of the dealer's book ? That's what 
I'm trying to get at." 

"You mean to sell 'Bumblebee' for best grade?" 

"That's what. Sell it for both best and second 
grade." 

"To make 'Bumblebee' only, and sell it under 
both 'Rooster' and 'Bumblebee' labels?" 

"Yes. Drop 'Rooster' altogether. One paint, 
but two labels. Make more money for Pembroke, 
and make it easier for the factory, see?" 

"Yes, I see your meaning. I am afraid, how- 
ever, we would be borrowing trouble for ourselves, 
not considering the moral side of the question. I 
would not want to assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing such a change." 

"You're thinking of Smallweed, I suppose. Well, 
I know he's willing. He told me so." 
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"Oh, you have discussed it with Mr. Smallweed, 
have you?" 

"It was he who suggested it. Asked me if I 
thought the boys could sell as much. I told him 
that they most hkely could, if they didn't know the 
change. Then he told me to put it up to you." 

"I don't think it would work, Jerry, and you 
would be the first to know it. I am sure that your 
men would discover the change quickly, and you 
would be in hot water, for they would lose confi- 
dence in you. The proper way is to explain, and 
either follow their advice on the matter or ask their 
co-operation," 

"That looks right, but I bet they'd throw cold 
water on it. They know what they are up against 
on the road." 

"In that case it would be a good reason for n' 
making the change." 

"Smallweed admitted we'd have some kicks, ar 
would also have some 'Bumblebee' coming back, h 
he figured we an^d afford that, as the extra pro 
would care for it," 

"I don't believe we can afford to fool with Per 
broke's reputation in that way, Jerry." 

"1 don't see how the boys could find out unle 
we 'squealed'," persisted Jerry. 

"The first time they, or a customer, placed a ga 
Ion can. of paint on the scales they would know tl 
diflrerence," said Glen, smiling. " 'Rooster' weigl 
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over sixteen pounds gross, and 'Bumblebee' bardy 
fourteen pounds." 

"Sure. I never gave that a thought. Then 
they'd smell a mouse, and we'd get it in the neck. 
I'm through with suggesting. Maybe Mr. Small- 
weed will take it up with you." 

Horatio Smallweed was away from home, and 
before the matter could be taken up with Glen he 
had received Jerry Blow's report, and apparently 
experienced a change of mind, since he did not refer 
to it in any way. During Glen's absence he had 
taken charge of the manufacturing end and, by in- 
sistently voicing his ideas as to how this, that or the 
other should be done, and giving instructions which, 
if followed, would have caused a condition of chaos, 
had succeeded in making himself thoroughly dis- 
agreeable. 

"He's been pokin' around all the time," said Jack 
Daw. "The men were so worked up that some 
were about ready to quit. He scared me plum to 
death one day." 

"How was that?" asked Glen. 

"Two of my men were hefting a carboy of vitriol, 
and another one had hold of the jug. They were 
going to draw off for the blue. Well, just as the 
stuff was running Mr. Smallweed butted in to show 
'em how. You know that's a ticklish job, and the 
men got to pay partickler attention, so they weren't 
looking around and didn't know the boss was there. 
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When he hollered they were surprised, and the 
man with the jug dropped it and jumped clear. 
That startled the others and the carboy went over 
like a flash, and there was the vitriol splashing all 
around.*' 

"You had the hose ready, as I have cautioned you 
to do?" 

"Ye», I had; and it was that what helped out 
Of course, some of th^ stuff was splashed on Mr. 
Smallweed's boots and pants, and quick as a wink 
I was playing the hose on him. So there was the 
boss jumping around like a toad in a puddle, bawl- 
ing for me to stop, and I drenching him to save 
his skin, while my men, who got off easy, were 
laughing to beat the band.'' 

"That was a narrow escape from a serious acci- 
dent. Did the acid splash high?" 

"I wasn't sure how high and I didn't stop to do 
no thinking. I wanted to make a safe job of it, so 
I started in at the vest and worked down to his 
trotters." 

"Was he cross?" 

"Cross! That is no name for it. He was so 
mad he couldn't talk for a bit, and when he could 
he threatened to fire us all." 

"He could not leave in that plight. What did 
you do with him ?" 

"Took him to my office and told him to get into 
my duds, socks and all, while I dried his. He made 
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out, all right, but had to wear my boots home, as 
his own was done for. I wore the old brogans I 
slop around here in, and you bet every one in the 
street car had a good look, and I wasn't feeling any 
too happy." 

"It was a fortunate thing for him that you 
were so prompt." 

"Well, he seemed to think so at last, for he didn't 
chin any more about firing us." 

"Did he come around again?" 

"Most every day. It's wonderful what a lot of 
things I thought I know'd and found I didn't when 
he got through. He went in the drying roc«n and 
come out complaining about the heat. Said we 
were using too much steam and that it cost too much 
money. I tried to tell him that we needed the heat, 
and that it was waste steam anyhow, but he waved 
me aside, and I had a job to get in a word edge- 
ways. He went into the red grinding room and 
when he came out he was a sight. Must have swal- 
lowed a lot of color. I started to dust him off, 
and he said it was a sinful waste to see all the color 
on the walls and the floor. But he was more cheer- 
ful when he got outside, and said he'd give me a 
cigar, only he hadn't got one in his clothes." 

"You had quite an experience," said Glen, smil- 
ing. 

"Sure pop ! Enough to last for a while, anyhow. 
Asked me what I thought about dreams?" 
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"What did you tell him?" 

"Told him I'd never had a dream and didn't know 
what to think. He looked at me in a tired sort of 
way and asked me how old I was. Then when he 
was starting off he said something about dreams not 
coming to everyone. He popped the same question 
to Barker, who couldn't say a word, but only stared, 
and that put the boss's back up, and he asked him 
if he was a dummy. He did a lot of funny business 
around the paint shop." 

"Ever)rthing seems to be in good shape there," 
said Glen. 

"Sure, Mike ! Why, since you've been sick every 
one dug in for all he was worth, so's there'd be no 
reason for complaint." 

"What were Mr. Smallweed's criticisms ?" 

"Oh, they didn't amount to shucks. He had to 
say something, and Barker let it go at that. He 
asked the boss grinder if he couldn't run the mills 
faster, and so earn his wages getting out more oil 
colors." 

"That does not sound right." 

"It's straight goods. Maybe he wasn't thinking. 
He kicked about the pony mixers throwing out a 
little dry color, and nearly paralyzed the carbon- 
black man by telling him how dirty he was, and that 
it looked bad when visitors were around." 

"That is Billy, and he is not very sweet tem- 
pered." 
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"And he wasn't sweet tempered then. Barker 
had a time smoothing him down, I can tell you, and 
it was nearly as bad with the foreman mixer." 

"I hope nothing serious occurred there," said 
Glen, looking worried. 

"Well, it's no thanks to the boss if there wasn't 
He said it was to Pembroke's interest that, when 
putting in the mix for 'Woodstock,' the men ought 
to throw in a few more scoops of inerts, as no one 
would be the wiser, and we weren't making enough 
money." 

"That was very wrong. Mr. Smallweed knows 
that we are particular about 'Woodstock'." 

"That's what the mixer told him, and said he 
wasn't going to risk his job by doing an3rthing like 
that. So the boss got mad and said the mixer was 
saucy, and then some more." 

"I am sorry that happened, as we have insisted 
that every pound of the mix be carefully weighed 
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Well, you can count on that being done, all 
right." ' 

"Was there any more unpleasantness ?" 
"Oh, lots of little things, but they don't really 
count. Mr. Smallweed didn't seem to have any 
hard feelings. Just wanted to stir the animals up 
a bit, I guess, and hear 'em growl. He talked hard 
times, and half a loaf coming, all over the shop, and 
left it to soak in." 
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"I am afraid that will unsettle the men, and 
cause them to be looking for employment else- 
where." 

"Not a bit of it. The old hands have heard the 
yam too often, and they put the new hands wise. 
The boss got into a hornets' nest, all right, when he 
tackled the girls.*' 

"In what way did he tackle them ?" 

"In the preaching line, I guess. They are close- 
mouthed about it, but I know he told one that she 
was too much on the jewelry, and to leave her 
rings at home. She didn't talk back, but quit the 
job right there." 

"I am very sorry. They are all good girls." 

"Well, if the girl didn't talk the forelady did, and 
she didn't mince her words, either. Smallweed 
looked scared before she was through. You know 
she's a corker on the gab ! Only wants winding up 
and she'll go the limit." 

"Did Mr. Smallweed apologize?" 

"I don't know's you can call it that, but he did go 
in the labeling room and say he hadn't? meant to be 
rough, and to forget it, but he spoilt it when he was 
leaving the room by telling the forelady that if the 
girls wanted to look pretty with glass beads and 
cheap rings he didn't care." 

"That certainly was unnecessary. I hope it will 
pass without further comment, or reference to my- 
self, as I can not discuss the matter with the girls, 
or criticise Mr. Smallweed." 

17 
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"I guess that's right. It's a nasty job, whichever 
way you look at it." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
How Inventory Is to Be Figured. 

"Is it generally known that Mr. Smallweed had 
trouble with the labeling girls during my absence?" 
asked Glen Ellyn of Richard Nettle. 

"I don't know why it shouldn't be," responded 
Nettle. "The factory girls started the ball rolling 
and the office girls got into the game. The whole 
bunch did a powerful sight of thinking it over. 
Doesn't that jar you?" 

"I see nothing surprising in that. Nettle." 

"You ought to know that the girls don't want to 
think unless they have to." 

"There are other things, perhaps, that I ought 
to know but do not. You are libeling the sex, 
Nettle." 

"Well, most of the girls that I know prefer to 
chatter, rather than to work their gray matter. Did 
you ever notice the pretty little pucker in their noses 
when they are trying to think real hard ?" 

"No. I can't say that I have." 

"Then you've got something to learn, Ellyn. 
You watch the next girl who is biting the end of 
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her pencil, and looking out of the window at the 
same time. I bet you'll say I'm right." 
'To what does all this tend, Nettle?" 
1 was saying the office girls were doing a sight 
of thinking. Anyway, they had their curly heads 
together." 

"For what purpose?" 

"That's where I'm getting to, if you wouldn't 
take the wind out of my sails. They must have 
decided on the program, because they all came to 
work next day looking like a lot of scare crows — 
or shall I say like Pembroke's Rooster with his tail 
feathers pulled out?" 

"It is immaterial, friend Nettle. I presume they 
left their jewelry at home?" 

"I'm willing to swear to it. Why, the boss's own 
stenographer pertly told him that she'd 'left her 
gold watch on the grand pianner,' and although he 
gave her the stony stare she never batted an eyelid." 

"Leaving their jewelry at home would not de- 
tract from their personal appearance." 

"I know it. But they also left their 'glad rags' 
at home. There was the bummest assortment of 
dilapidated toggery Pembroke ever saw. The girls 
were frights." 

"They wished in this way to express their dis- 
approval of Mr. Smallweed's criticism?" 

"And they did it. You can't make any mistake 
in believing that. Even Smallweed, who is blind 
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in one eye and can't see out of the other, when he 
don't want to see at all, tumbled to the racket, and 
put it up to yours truly to do the blarney act." 

"You did so?" 

"I did that. Why, soft soap has been scarce in 
the market ever since. Couldn't buy a pound if you 
tried ever so hard." 

"If that closed the incident. Nettle, I am really 
glad," said Glen, earnestly. "Personally, I object 
to the wearing of necklets and bracelets while at 
work, but I do so out of consideration for those 
girls who have no bracelets or necklets to wear." 

"It does make them sore. I'm dead sure of that." 

"I like to see the girls take some pride in their 
personal appearance, and the wearing of jewelry 
in itself is a harmless little vanity." 

"Well, most of them are only kiddies, anyhow." 

"Yes ; they are but little more than children, who 
are working to help support a widowed mother, in- 
valid father, or possibly younger brothers or sis- 
ters," said Glen, feelingly. 

It was several days later before Mr. Smallweed 
found leisure for a talk with Glen EUyn, but when 
he did so he met the superintendent with unusual 
cordiality and frankness. He was profuse in his 
expression of satisfaction that Glen had sufTered 
no permanent injury ; was highly complimentary in 
his reference to Captain Potts, for whom he said 
he understood Glen had worked, in a clerical 
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capacity, before coming to the Pembroke, and was 
particularly anxious to know if anjrthing new had 
developed as to the assault. 

Glen EUyn answered all questions lucidly and 
briefly, and was courteous, but cautious, in his own 
responses. 

"I feel that there has been a lack of sympathy be- 
tween you and myself," resumed the manager. 
"This I, personally, regret. I am not saying that 
there is antagonism on either side. It possibly 
arises from the fact that our ideas along certain 
lines clash — that we don't think alike on what I call 
vital matters. Of course, we can afford to differ 
on minor questions, but on matters which affect the 
interests of Pembroke we ought to be in perfect 
harmony. Do you agree?" 

"I think that is correct, Mr. Smallweed. Do you 
recall any specific instance of disagreement?" 

"Well, no ; not ^t the moment. I have, no doubt, 
made suggestions from time to time which you have 
probably overlooked. I will not say ignored, r' 
though, perhaps, I might be warranted in sayii 
so. You have handled the manufacturing end a 
mirably, and you have also been of great assistan 
to the sales end, but I would like it if you could 
of more assistance to me, personally. Let me t 
and explain. As the general manager I have i 
exceedingly difficult position to fill, and I need tl 
co-operation of my assistants. Is that right?" 
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"It certainly is. You can not possibly succeed 
otherwise/* 

"I am pleased to hear you say that, Mr. Ellyn. 
With the heavy load that I am carrying I need 
every little bit of help that I can get. I'm a very 
busy man, indeed." 

"I have endeavored to do my part, Mr. Small- 
weed, by relieving you of the entire responsibility 
for factory operation. My policy has been very 
simple. I have tried to thoroughly organize, and 
to be exactly just to both Pembroke and Pembroke's 
employes. In this way I endeavor to secure effec- 
tive co-operation, not merely between the help and 
myself, but, in the larger sense, between the firm 
and its work people." 

"Don't you think that you incline a little more 
towards the employes than to the firm ?" 

"I am not conscious of doing so." 

"Well, perhaps not. Do you remember some 
little hints that I dropped about curtailing ex- 
penses ?" 

"Yes, perfectly. I considered them, and acted 
on them where it was possible, or where I consid- 
ered it to be fair, or good policy." 

"Do you make a distinction between being fair, 
and good policy, Mr. Ellyn?" 

"The conclusion that I reach is that, in our deal- 
ing with employes, to be fair is not only good policy, 
but the very best of policy." 
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"My idea is that we should get the maximum of 
work at the minimum of expense." 

"I know that to be your idea. You have so ex- 
pressed yourself before, Mr. Smallweed. It is one 
of the few essentials in which we differ — ^not in the 
principle, but in its application. My opinion is that 
we get the maximum of work, of the right quality, 
at fair and reasonable expense only." 

"I note that you refer to quality." 

"I must do so, because to be properly effective 
there must be quality as well as quantity." 

"But common labor, Mr. Ellyn! How is com- 
mon labor affected by quality?" 

"There must be quality in all labor, common or 
otherwise. I have used common labor and the 
work has been performed in the allotted time, and at 
the allotted expense; but there was quality lacking, 
and it had to be partially done over again. In more 
competent hands the quality would have been as- 
sured in the first operation, and there would have 
been less expense." 

"But that would be an exceptional case." 

"It might occur in any case. I could cite others. 
If material is used and wasted the illustration would 
be still more striking." 

"How do you fix compensation for ordinary 
labor?" 

"It is, of course, governed largely by supply and 
demand. Outside of this, in order to secure the 
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best results for both the laborer and the firm I would 
figure the most, and not the least, that we could 
afford." 

"I am not sure that I agree with you, EUyn. 
How would that plan affect Pembroke's interest?" 

"Let us place it on the lowest possible level — 
that of a beast of burden — say a team of horses. 
We feed one and we starve the other. Would it 
not be folly to expect the same results from each ?" 

"On this question, as on some others, we must 
agree to disagree. I admit, after all, it is results 
we are after, and if you give us that I presume we 
should be satisfied. You will, no doubt, be glad to 
know that I am now shaping things for a large in- 
crease of business. It takes time to work out such 
a scheme as I have in view, but it will be success- 
fully worked out, you may be sure, and you will see 
Pembroke take precedence in the paint world." 

"That will, indeed, take time, Mr. Smallweed." 

"You will be surprised. Of course, you have no 
conception of what I expect to accomplish. I feel 
that the trade has not done me justice; but what I 
asked for in the past I will be in a position to de- 
mand in the future. The name of Smallweed will 
be a factor that must be reckoned with." 

"If your plans involve a large increase in sales, 
there must necessarily be a corresponding increase 
in production. What per cent of increase does your 
scheme call for?" 
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"Possibly one thousand per cent, and perhaps 
more." 

"That is a large increase, Mr. Smallweed." 

"Did I not say that you would be surprised? I 
don't mean that the increase will come at once, but 
we ought to provide for one-half.*' 

"That would mean five hundred per cent. It 
would also mean more buildings, more power and 
more machinery." 

"Yes, that is so." 

"And that, again, would mean a large expendi- 
ture of money." 

'^Unfortunately, yes." 

"You wish me to prepare plans for this increase ?" 

"Well, think it over carefully, and be prepared 
to go ahead when I say the word. I will have a 
directors' meeting at once, although I had not 
thought to call such a meeting until after inventory. 
By the way, could you say about how the inventory 
will foot as compared with last year ?" 

1 think about ten per cent less." 

'Less! Don't you mean more?" 

"No. I think you will find my estimate approxi- 
mately right." 

"But I find that we will need at least ten per cent 
more to balance." 

"Then I regret to say that, instead of making a 
profit this year, we have fallen behind." 

"Our business has increased in volume, Ell3m." 
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"Yes, I know that; but evidently our expenses 
have increased out of proportion." 

"I believe that we are not doing ourselves justice 
in the way we figure inventory. I have thought 
that we should change our pricing, and this seems 
to be as good a time as any." 

"What would you suggest as a basis, Mr. Small- 
weed?" 

"Of course, the crude material must go in at in- 
voice prices, unless there has been an advance in 
the market. We are heavy in oil stock and the 
market is now higher. We had better figure oil at 
market and handle all other crude in the same way." 

"If there is a decline in other items ?" 

"Oh! Take our cost price." 

"What about manufactured goods?" 

"Perhaps the lowest selling price will be fair. 
What do you think ?" 

"That would leave us little or nothing for selling 
and other expense." 

"Do you know how other firms are figuring?" 

"In a few cases, yes. The Mogul Company take 
the cost of material and package only, but that, of 
course, is not correct, as it does not provide for 
even the one item of labor in manufacturing ex- 
pense." 

"An important firm like the Mogul should know 
better." 

"I am told they do know better, but they hesitate 
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to change tKe existing method because it has been so 
long in force/' 

"Well, that may be. But if the method is wrong, 
age don't make it any more right. It ought to be 
changed." 

"That is my opinion, Mr. Smallweed." 

"I know of several firms who add twenty per cent 
to material and package cost." 

"I do not see why an arbitrary percentage should 
be added. It should not be difficult to figure exact 
cost of production." 

"Difficult or not, I know of few or none who do 
so. It simplifies matters, anyway, to add a per- 
centage. Do you consider the exact expense of 
production, added to material and package cost, the 
proper inventory value?" 

"If you mean the cost of labor solely, I should 
say no. Superintendence, watchman, fire protec- 
tion, water, light, heat, power, rent, taxes, insur- 
ance, barn, mechanical, repair, and other items, 
properly chargeable to manufacturing, should be in- 
cluded." 

"That is so. But assuming that a percentage is 
decided on, what should it be?" 

"Basing mixed paint on a selling price of one 
dollar per gallon, I would say add twenty-five per 
cent to material and package cost. That would be 
equivalent to fifteen per cent of the selling price." 

"But we add more than that now." 
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"I know it My judgment is that it's not the 
right figure. I believe that by a careful review 
it will be generally found that fifteen per cent is 
about right, as it leaves the proper margin for sales, 
administration and profit." 

"Assuming that we use lowest selling price this 
time, what would be the result as compared with 
our last inventory?" 

"We would wipe out our shortage, and gain 
probably ten per cent." 

"That is about what we want. I will leave it to 
you to see that lowest selling prices go into the 
sheets. Nettle's help can do the extending and 
footing. See that everything is properly rounded 
out. Let us have a good, fat inventory, by all 
means. Well, I am really glad to see you on deck 
again, Ell)^. Your assistance was never needed 
more than it is now." 

"I suppose the boss spoke to you about inven* 
tory," said Nettle to Glen Ellyn, later in the day. 

"Yes, he did. He has placed me in a position to 
which I decidedly object." 

"He's in a nice stew, I can tell you. I had to 
approximate about what we need to balance books. 
Of course, he's got to make a showing or the stock- 
holders will be on his back. He tells me to hold a 
big bunch of bills for entry after the first." 

"They have to be paid just the same." 

"Cert ! But they go in the next fiscal year, see?" 
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"And if the next fiscal year is no improvement 
on the current year?" 

"Well, we may be in the soup. Who knows? 
But there's one chance in a million that next year 
will pull us out. So we will 'live in hope, if we 
die in despair'." 

And Nettle departed, whistling the music of a 
popular topical song. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Smali^w^Ed's Dream Before the Board. 

Inspired by his dream, and with the firm convic- 
tion that it was to be realized, Horatio Smallweed 
had finally evolved a scheme which was to elevate 
the Pembroke Paint Company, and to give himself 
that pre-eminence in the paint world to which his 
talents — and the dream — entitled him. The only 
drawback to his satisfaction was that, in the carry- 
ing out of his scheme, it was necessary to consult 
with the Pembroke Board of Directors, of whose 
sympathy and material backing he was a little doubt- 
ful. As a matter of fact, with the exception of the 
Chairman, they usually were unable to agree with 
his own views, when the said views spelt for 
progress. He was, however, comforted by the re- 
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flection that in the past all truly great men had 
been hampered in the same way, and had done their 
best work only when cut loose from the red tape of 
restraint. With the vote of supplies once cast, he 
also proposed to cut loose and go it entirely "on 
his own hook." 

The meeting of the Board could not be avoided, 
but he did not consider it good policy to explain 
in advance the. object of the said meeting, as it 
could be defeated by the absence of one or more 
members, who might not be interested in his dream. 
He could make it right with Mr. Keyes, and see that 
the notices were mailed too late for any special in- 
quiry as to the business in the interval. To this 
program the Chairman assented, and promised his 
hearty co-operation. He was a trifle confused by 
Mr. Smallweed's somewhat incoherent recital of his 
dream, but as the business was apparently progress- 
ing, zTnd he had received his dividends regularly, he 
had faith in the manager's protestations of ability 
to do still better. Consequently, he signed his name 
to the call which Mr. Smallweed, with wise fore- 
sight, had himself written. It read : 

"A special meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Pembroke Paint Company will be held at the 
Company's office, Tuesday, November twenty- 
fourth, at ten o'clock in the morning. The business 
to be discussed is very important, and it is particu- 
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larly requested that all members be present prompt- 
ly on time. 

"(Signed) Philip Keyes, 

"Chairman." 



In pursuance to this call the Board convened in 
due course, and all were somewhat mystified, as they 
had no inkling of what the important business might 
be, although they had endeavored to get in touch 
with the Chairman and the manager, but without 
success. 

As each member came into the room Horatio 
Smallweed covertly scrutinized their faces for indi- 
cations of liver trouble or what not, as he knew 
from former experience that the condition of the 
liver made a material difference in the results of dis- 
cussion. 

Philip Keyes' expansive smile beamed on his 
brother directors with confident cheerfulness, -sug- 
gestive of his own perfect satisfaction, and so in- 
directly inviting theirs. 

Herbert Ingram's physiognomy plainly indicated 
that he was a little uncertain about things in gen- 
eral, but might be depended on to warm up if the 
occasion really warranted. 

Francis Bond was languid, and apparently indif- 
ferent as to what the business might be. 

Luke Smart's keen eyes were full of the inquiry 
that his lips did not utter, and his square jaw gave 
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evidence that he was perpetually in a state of readi- 
ness to meet his friend, the enemy. 

Horatio Smallweed, himself, was decidedly "off 
color," and seemed to have difficulty in disposing 
of his hands. He caused a little ripple of excite- 
ment at the outset by endeavoring to find lodgment 
for his lighted cigar, instead of his pencil, over his 
right ear, causing a painful bum, which, however, 
he stoically ignored. 

To relieve the situation, Philip Keyes arose and, 
after reading the call, formally opened the meeting. 

"I suppose you are all at sea as to the object of 
our getting together, and at first sight you may not 
consider the matter so very important; but I ask 
you to be patient and to give our excellent man- 
ager an attentive hearing. It may mean much to 
Pembroke. Mr. Smallweed is about to address you 
on the subject of his dream.'* 

The Chairman had spoken in a sonorous tone of 
voice, and his words floated upwards, and through 
the transom into the outer office, where several 
pairs of ears were eagerly receptive. As he con- 
cluded his brief talk, and reseated himself, Mr. 
Smallweed arose, and there was a dead silence. 
The other members of the Board had received the 
Chairman's statement with visible surprise and in- 
credulity, but without a word of comment. 

"Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen," commenced the 
manager, in a low monotone, as if he had committed 
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his lesson to memory. "I think I have asked each 
of you, at various times recently, if you believed in 
dreams !" 

"You have," was the emphatic and unexpected re- 
sponse. 

"I judged by the smile that my question ueually 
evoked," continued Mr. Smallweed, somewhat dis- 
concerted, "that you regarded it as a little pleas- 
antry on my part !" 

"We did," was the prompt reply from all except 
Mr. Keyes. 

"Well, such is not the case. There is no pleas- 
antry about it. It is a very serious matter with 
me, and should be with you also. I have asked the 
same question of many people." 

"We know it," said Francis Bond, with emphasis. 

"But you don't know my object in asking such 
questions. You, perhaps, assume that it was mere 
curiosity which prompted them, but if so you are 
wrong in your assumptions. I desired to gain fur- 
ther light, and so confirm my own strong belief in 

I 

the substantial realization of dreams." 

"We naturally inferred that," said Mr. Ingram, 
mildly. 

"You probably know, Mr. Ingram, that men, in 
all ages, have believed in dreams. Remember 
Pharaoh's dream." 

"We don't care to resurrect Pharaoh in this con- 
nection," said Mr. Bond, testily. "Modem dreams 

18 
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are, no doubt, a chimera of the brain, induced by a 
certain physical condition." 

"I really can't concede that, Mr. Bond," said 
Manager Smallweed, warmly. "In what particular 
are we, as human beings, different to-day than in 
Pharaoh's or any other time? By dreams the fu- 
ture has undoubtedly been foretold in the past, and 
it is the same today. History tells us that momen- 
tous events have been so foreshadowed. Men have 
done their best work through dreams. The di- 
vine origin of dreams was a doctrine of the early 
Christian church, and outside of the church dreams 
were accepted as emanations from the gods. Homer 
says distinctly that dreams are sent to us by the 
gods." 

"He also says that dreams are sent to deceive or 
blind us," remarked Mr. Bond. 

"I was not aware of that, but it is immaterial. 
The fact is clearly established. We dream and our 
dreams reveal to us a future of which we had no 
previous conception, and which later materialize 
substantially as we dreamed. I do not confound 
my own vision with so-called dreams that arise 
from a disordered condition of the stomach. I be- 
lieve it to be truly prophetic, and by its means I 
was permitted to see far into the future. It made a 
profound impression on me. There was nothing 
evanescent about it. It is fixed, and has become 
part of myself." 
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"If it is personal how does it concern PembrcJce?" 
asked Luke Smart. 

"Permit me to explain," said Mr. Smallweed, 
with grave earnestness. "It is personal, but it con- 
cerns Pembroke because of the great good that is 
to come to Pembroke through myself, and for the 
same reason it concerns you. No great good can 
come to Pembroke without its embracing you also. 
The paint trade has not yet reached its proper alti- 
tude. It should be of vastly greater importance. 
The evolution that is so much talked of has not 
always tended upwards. In the world's history 
there has always been a man predestined for lead- 
ership. In my dream, which it is impossible for me 
to describe in detail, I saw, in spiritual form, a 
group whom I knew instantaneously as the pioneers 
of the paint business, and they received me with the 
salutation, 'Hail to the Chief ! All Hail !' In the 
paint business of to-day there are men of possibly 
greater prominence than myself, yet the distinction 
of leadership is to fall on me. Of that I am abso- 
lutely convinced, and if you accept it as true it neces- 
sarily follows that Pembroke must advance with me, 
since I and Pembroke are one." 

"Wonderful!" exclaimed Luke Smart, looking 
intently at the speaker, and in a peculiar way at his 
fellow directors. 

"Do I make myself clear?" asked Mr. Smallweed, 
solicitously. 
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"Oh, certainly! It is very interesting. Please 
proceed," said Chairman Keyes, with an encourag- 
ing smile. 

And Mr. Small weed proceeded, with enhanced 
solemnity, and with a far-away look in his eyes, 
denoting that his soul was en rapport with the vision 
that inspired him. 

"That Pembroke was to be exalted with my- 
self," he continued, "was clearly manifested in the 
dream, as Pembroke's principal products, *Wood- 
stock' white lead and 'Rooster' ready-mixed, were 
visible to my spiritual eyes, covering the whole 
earth. But while the dream unmistakably fore- 
shadowed my pre-eminent position, there was noth- 
ing to indicate the road by which I was to reach 
pre-eminence. For a time this caused me much of 
mental worry, but eventually it was revealed to me 
that my own genius was to be my guide. The in- 
terpretation of the dream was that I had been 
chosen, and that my efforts would be supremely suc- 
cessful. Of course, the material means for the ac- 
complishment of a certain purpose, or the reaching 
of a certain point, are always to be considered, and 
it is evident that before Pembroke can occupy so 
prominent a position there must be a very large ex- 
pansion of business, and to secure this expansion 
there must be a correspondingly liberal expenditure 
of money." 

"Now we are getting to the milk in the cocoa- 
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nut," said Luke Smart, dryly. "What would you 
consider a liberal expenditure of money, Mr. Small- 
weed?" 

"I use the term in a general way, Mr. Smart. 
Whatever money it may require will be called for 
only as the exigencies of business demand. If 
there is slow expansion at first we can, no doubt, 
care for it out of current earnings." 

"And pass our dividends ?" 

"I have not said that, Mr. Smart. We can de- 
clare a small cash dividend and the remainder can 
be held as surplus." 

"If there is quick expansion?" 

"We must increase our capital, or secure accom- 
modation from the outside." 

"If the latter?" 

"Then it will be up to you, gentlemen, to endorse 
our paper." 

"If we start this ball rolling can we control the 
situation as to whether it shall be slow or quick 
expansion ?" 

"I think I can do so." 

"I doubt it. But if you can do so, let us have 
slow expansion, by all means." 

"I suggest that you leave the details to me, Mr. 
Smart." 

"I am willing to do that to a certain extent — ^until 
you ask for my endorsement. And you really be- 
lieve in this pre-eminence of yourself?" 
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"And Pembroke, Mr. Smart." 
"Well, I include Pembroke, since you say that 
you and Pembroke are one." 
"Is not that a fact, Mr. Smart?" 
"You are one, certainly, Mr. Smallweed — a 
minor stockholder." 

"And Pembroke's general manager, Mr. Smart." 
"Elected to the office annually, Mr. Smallweed." 
"Does that imply that I may not be so elected?" 
asked the manager, threateningly. 

It implies that possibility, Mr. Smallweed." 
Tou overlook the fact, Mr. Smart, that my pre- 
eminence does not necessarily depend on Pem- 
broke." 

"Neither does Pembroke's depend on you." 
"The vision came to me, personally." 
"I was not thinking about the vision ; but even in 
that case, you admit that you saw 'Woodstock' and 
'Rooster' covering the earth!" 

"Yes, that is true," said the manager, looking 






serious. 



You base our future success on the strength of 

your dream ?" 

"I do. But I don't expect success without effort 

on our part. I have thought the matter out, and it 

has come to me, like an inspiration, how we should 

proceed." 

"You have a definite plan mapped out?" 

"Yes, I have; and my plan is a world-beater. 

I'm convinced of it." 
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"Does it involve slow or quick expansion, as we 
have talked, Mr. Smallweed ?" 

"It will be slow for a time, but it may, and no 
doubt will, gather speed very fast." 

"When it reaches that point can you control the 
speed, Mr. Smallweed? This is not a superficial 
question. If you have not thought of that feature, 
take time to do so," 

"I think I see your point, Mr. Smart. You fear 
it may run away with us if the speed is too rapid!" 

"And a catastrophe ensue. We all know of such 
cases," said Luke Smart, incisively. 

"But the man at the wheel, Mr. Smart !" 

"He may 'lose his head,' as is the common say- 
ing." 

"If he controls the speed at the start?" 

"That little word 'if has wrecked more live- 
than you or I can count, Smallweed, If the mai 
at the wheel was the only one in jeopardy it wouli 
not be so serious, but if others intrust their lives t 
his ability or care it is a vastly different matter." 

"Mr. Smallweed has explained his scheme to m 
at considerable length," interposed the Chairmar 
"and it looks like a winner. All that he requires a 
this time is authority to go ahead." 

"And to spend our money," said Luke Smart. 

"This going ahead on the strength of a dream i 
repugnant to my ideas of business," said Franci 
Bond, 
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"If we borrow money, what interest do you ex- 
pect to pay ?" asked Herbert Ingram. 

"Not less than five or more than six per cent," 
answered the manager. 

"Let us say six per cent. What will be the profit 
on sales?'* 

"About six per cent." 

"Where, then, is the profit to Pembroke?" 

"We pay dividends on the capital invested, not 
on sales. The capital would always be one-half or 
less than net sales." 

"The difference between the interest on loans, and 
what we make on our invested capital, will be net 
profit?" 

"That is correct. We can, perhaps, increase net 
profit by using loan cash to discount bills for crude 
material." 

"But we are personally responsible for loans ?" 

"Yes ; that is correct also." 

"And that is exactly what I object to," said Luke 
Smart. "If an3rthing occurs to the business, and 
loans are called, it would be a serious matter for me. 
My vote will be in the negative." 

"And mine, also," said Francis Bond. 

"Well, we will not take a formal vote on it," said 
the Chairman. "If you will agree that Smallweed 
can try his wings in a short flight, I will keep in 
close touch and endorse personally, to a reasonable 
amount. If there is any loss it will fall on me and 
himself, unless Ingram will go in with me. 
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"B^ to be excused, Mr. Keyes," said Herbert In- 
gram, promptly. 

Whereupon there was a general laugh and a quick 
adjournment, Mr. Small weed proceeding to a doc- 
tor for surgical attention to his blistered ear. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Captain Potts Entertains Netti,^. 

"Overhauling the log, son ?" asked Captain Potts 
of Glen EUyn, who was unusually preoccupied at 
the dinner table. 

"I was recalling a topic of conversation with Mr. 
Smallweed," answered Glen. "He wishes me to do 
a certain thing, and I don't know whether it is right 
to do it or not." 

"Put it shipshape, son." 

"It appears that this year's business is not as good 
as Mr. Smallweed anticipated, and he hesitates to 
meet the stockholders with a balance sheet showing 
a loss instead of a profit." 

"I shouldn't wonder." 

"He asked for my estimate of inventory, and it 
was insufficient to balance. He now wishes me to 
make it larger." 

"How you goin' to do it?" 
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"I don't know that I am going to do it at all. 
That is what is worrying me. His idea is to se- 
cure a larger amount by pricing at a higher figure." 

"Give her a boost, eh ! Why not ?" 

"It would not be the square thing, in my view, as 
it would deceive the stockholders^ and a dividend 
declared on such a basis would be equivalent to pay- 
ing out money that had not been earned." 

"Bin sailing too close to the wind?" 

"I think the expense account has been abnor- 
mally high. Our business has not fallen oflf." 

"Whose funeral's that, son?" 

"It is not mine, certainly," said Glen, laughing. 
"Mr. Smallweed says that hitherto the pricing has 
been too low." 

"He's the Skipper, ain't he?" 

"He is." 

"An' he tells you to boost ?" 

"He certainly does." 

"Then all you got to do is to boost. Ain't that 
so?" 

"I would not hesitate a moment if he gave me a 
written order; but in cases like this he only inti- 
mates his wishes, and expects one to take the hint. 
In this way he places the responsibility on me, 
whereas if he gave me a written order the re- 
sponsibility would be with him." 

"I reckon that's right, son." 

"Then what am I to do?" 
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"Ask for his 7ohn Hancock'." 

"That would be useless, as I am sure he would 
not give it, and he would be highly oflfended. I 
must confess that I do not like to be placed in such 
a position. There is always a great to-do ^bout 
loyalty, but I have noticed it is as Nettle sayfe, that 
one is expected to be loyal to the 'boss' irffespective 
of whether or not that kind of loyalty! will be in- 
jurious to the firm. Now, Mr. Smallweed is one of 
the firm, but he does not hold his position as man- 
ager by virtue of his stock, but presumably by his 
ability to manage, for which he is paid a liberal 
salary. He is, therefore, a servant of the corpora- 
tion, and his business is to make money so that 
dividends can be paid on the capital invested. If, in 
any one year, he is unable to do so, through his 
own lack of ability, errors of judgment or general 
laxity, or from causes over which he has had no 
control, it is my contention that he should meet 
the stockholders with a perfectly honest statement 
of fact. Naturally, with most men this course is 
unpleasant, but it is a burden which the white man 
must carry. Stockholders are frequently not well 
posted and they are sometimes not reasonable, but I 
believe they are generally so. In this particular 
case I eliminate Mr. Smallweed, and consider only 
what is my honest duty in the premises. Is it right 
for me to take a suggestion, and so pad the inven- 
tory that the value is unfairly enhanced ? If I were 
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not familiar with the proposition I might innocently 
do so, and think no more about it ; but I know that 
there is only a difference of fifteen per cent between 
lowest and highest selling price on this class of 
goods, and if we marketed the whole at the higher 
price (which we would not do) the fifteen per cent 
would no more than cover the selling expense, if it 
did that, while other necessary expenses would not 
be properly cared for, and profit would be impossible. 
I later suggested to Mr. Smallweed that we price the 
same as last year, and then if he was not satisfied 
with the showing he could add a certain per cent 
to the total." 

'What'd he say to that V 

Told me that his plan was the better — that the 
full total should show the extensions.'* 

'Shouldn't they?" 

'Why, yes ! That, I should say, was correct ; but 
if the pricing is too high the extensions would be 
too high also. He further stated that the adding 
of a percentage would look too arbitrary and invite 
inquiry as to how the amount was arrived at, while 
the footings of proper extensions could not be quesr- 
tioned." 

Glen spoke with the earnestness of conviction, and 
it was clear that the matter was causing him grave 
concern. It also seemed to be reasonable that a 
conflict with Mr. Smallweed on this question might 
result in an instant parting of the ways> and, for 
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some reason, the Captain was averse to a parting at 
this particular time, and in this particular way. 

"I may say, also," continued Glen, "that Nettle 
is, for the same purpose, instructed not to enter a 
considerable number of bills until after the books 
are closed for the year. He tells me that he will do 
exactly as instructed, and leave the responsibility 
with Mr. Smallweed. Of course, some, or most, of 
the material is used ; but whether it is so or not, all 
of it, either as raw material or manufactured goods, 
will be taken in inventory, while the bills will be 
carried forward to the next fiscal year." 

"Is it up to you to put the figgers in?*' asked the 
Captain. 

"Yes ; it is my duty to price. Others extend and 
total." 

"Well, son, you don' need to worry o'er it. You 
do as the boss says, an' we'll see what's goin' to 
happen." 

"And that is really your advice?" 

"Sure pop!" 

"Well, I will do so, and say no more about it." 

"How's girlie an' you makin' it out?" asked the 
Captain, hurriedly, as if to avoid any further con- 
versation on a painful subject. 

"We are making it out all right," said Glen, with 
a blush. "Had you any particular reason for ask- 
ing the question ?" 

"No, son. Just happen'd to think of it. That's 
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alL S'pose you'll be trottin' up to Gale street to- 
night?" 

^Yes. That is the prc^am." 
'Well, I'm not complainin'. Give girlie a kiss for 
Uncle an' one for Aunt Harry." 

'Aunt Harry can g^ve her own kiss. She is go- 
ing with me," said Glen, with a smile. 
Oh, is she? Where'U I be?" 

'You will be right here, or in the 'Cubby Hole,' 
Skipper, where you love to be, and Nettle will be 
with you. I invited him to keep you company." 

"We'll make a night of it," said the Captain, 
winking one eye at Glen, and watching his sister 
with the other. 

"Now, Silas, don't you be playing no pranks on 
Mr. Nettle," cautioned Mrs. Fry. 

"Pranks! Me play pranks! I'm no polywog!" 
exclaimed the Captain, with such a comical contor- 
tion of his features that his sister was compelled to 
join in Glen's mirth. 

The Captain was fast becoming reconciled to 
Glen's frequent absences, but he was none the less 
pleased to hear that Nettle would spend the even- 
ing with him, and he welcomed Dick accordingly. 

"How goes it, matey ?" was his hearty salutation. 

"It don't go. Block's all choked up," answered 
Nettle, in a tired way. 

"Bin sleepin' out nights?" 

"Nope ! I'm a stay-at-home. Keep the cat com- 
pany, mostly." 
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"See the 'Doc' about it?'^ 

"One 'plunk' a see! Not this time, Skipper." 

"Well, ril be 'Doc' an' won' charge you nothin', 
matey. Bide a wee," said the Captain, suddenly 
alert, and he commenced to rummage a locker. 

"What you doing?" asked Dick, suspiciously. 

"I'm a-lookin'— " 
^Not for Old Jamaica?" 

'No, no ! It's Old Scotch. Good to clear blocks. 
Sniflf it, matey." And he placed a box of very dark 
powder in Dick's hand. 

"Well, it's either kill or cure," said Nettle, in a 
tone of resignation, "so here goes." And he snuffed, 
•at first cautiously and then vigorously. 

The action of the "Old Scotch" was instantane- 
ous. That which refused to remain in his head 
went down his throat, or came out of his nostrils. 
For a minute or two he was alternately choking or 
sneezing, while the Captain patted him on the back 
and spoke words of encouragement, or of consola- 
tion. 

"I've snuffed before," said Dick, with tears in his 
eyes, "but 'Old Scotch' takes the bun for getting 
there. I prefer it milder. I really do, Skipper." 

"Is Mr. Smallweed a-feelin' chipper?" asked the 
Captain, when he saw that Nettle was relieved. 

"Guess he's feeling his ear," answered Dick, with 
a grin. Whereat the Captain looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 
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"Oh, he isn't much on the brag. He's got a sore 
ear," explained Dick. 

"Ear, matey ! Did you say ear ?*' 

"That's what I said, Skipper. Why the sur- 
prise?** 

"Must have bin figgering on a sore toe. I had 
a sore toe once." 

"What ailed the toe?" 

"Got sore boostin' lubbers aroun'," said the Cap- 
tain, blinking. 

"Must have been quite painftd !" 

"For the lubbers? Sure." 

"Well, Smallweed's toe is not sore, but his ear is. 
He burned it." 

"Why, how'd that happen?" 

"We had a meeting of directors, and they piled 
on the boss, I guess. Anyhow, he got nervousitis. 
Had a live weed in one hand and a pencil in the 
other. Popped the pencil in his mouth and the 
weed on his ear. See?" 

"Sure-ly!" responded the Captain, trying to look 
sympathetic, but ending with a grimace. "A r^- 
ler gabfest, matey?" he queried. 

"Well, some, and then some more. We ain*t ex- 
pected to be wise ; but the transom was open, and I 
didn't see the boys wadding up their ears. Small- 
weed was spieling about his dream and how it spelt 
for Pembroke being a world-beater. Wanted the 
boodle to back him up, I suppose." 
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'An' they wouldn't boodle?" 

'That's how it looked to me. Luke Smart's no 
slouch, and any man who proposes to put salt on his 
tail has got to get up very early in the morning. 
He spragged the wheel, but Mr. Keyes butted in to 
help Smallweed, and I guess it's a try-out, anyway." 

"Hear about the weddin', matey ?" asked the Cap- 
tain, switching from the Pembroke talk with his 
usual suddenness. 

"Eh! What! Whose weddin'?" asked Dick, 
with surprising animation. 

"Why, Glen's. Dunno of any other weddin'." 

"Haven't heard a word." 

"So haven't I," responded the Captain, with a 
smile. \ 

"What you picking up a man to knock him down 
for?" said Dick, in an aggrieved tone. "You've 
been a clam too long. Open up, now. I won't give 
it away ! Honor bright !" 

"Dunno a thing. Thought mebbe you did." 

"Well, Skipper, you've got another one coming. 
I know EUyn's hooked, but for the rest I'm fogged. 
Never knew a man to talk so little about himself. 
That's straight goods." 

"Didn't know he's a 'Ba,' matey?" 

"Say, Skipper, did I hear a little sheep a bleat- 
ing," asked Dick, with his right hand to his ear, as 
he glanced around the 'Cubby Hole.' " 'Ba-a' ! — 
where'd he get his 'Ba' ?" 

19 
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'They mostly spell it Y-a-l-e, matey." 
'Oh, do they?" said Dick. And there was no 
doubting his complete surprise. 
"That's where." 

"I might have knowM it. I'm a chunk-head. It's 
'what you don't see ask for' with me, from now 
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"Forget it, matey. Mum's the word." 

"Oh, is it? Well, count on your Uncle Dick 
every time." 

"We'll wet it. S'pose we have a little concert! 
Folks won't be home yet awhile," suggested the 
Captain. 

Where's the music?" asked Nettle, cautiously. 

'Here she be," answered the Captain, as he un- 
covered an ancient banjo. 

"And where's the musician ?" asked Dick, elevat- 
ing his eyebrows. 

"Here he be," answered the Skipper, pointing an 
index finger proudly to himself, and grinning. 

"Well, let her rip. On with the dance. Let joy 
be unconfined. Tra-la-la! Fe, fi, fo, fum!" 

As the Captain began to pick at the banjo he 
started a weird song, in a quavering growl which it 
was impossible to harmonize with the notes of the 
banjo. As he became more enthused the volume of 
sound was increased, making a nerve-racking dis- 
cord, while Dick listened to the effort in open-eyed 
amazement, and with sundry ejaculations which it 
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was impossible to interpret he motioned to the 
Skipper to desist. 

"Hush! Cut it out! You'll wake the baby!" 
shouted Dick, with fingers in both ears. "Goodness 
gracious! If that's the solo, what would the chorus 
be?" he gasped, as the Skipper concluded his eflfort 
with a crash and a roar. 

"How's that, matey?" asked the Captain, as he 
replaced the banjo in its case, and squinted hard at 
the ceiling. 

"You're a wonder! You surely are," answered 
Dick. "Talk about ragtime! Why that was the 
raggiest of ragtime. It beats the Dutch." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

GirEN E1.1.YN M^ETs THE Directors. 

Subsequent to the special meeting, all of the 
Pembroke directors appeared to be more keenly 
interested in the business. They frequently visited 
the works, singly or in company, without the usual 
formality of notification, thus keeping Manager 
Smallweed in a constant state of uncertainty, or ex- 
pectancy. The manager's presence was not ap- 
parently essential, but he invariably appeared simul- 
taneously with their entrance, having, as Nettle 
declared, the peculiar faculty of "smelling them 
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out." On a recent call, however, the Chairman, 
with Luke Smart and Francis Bond, had found 
that Mr. Smallweed was absent, and accepting the 
escort of Richard Nettle he conducted them 
through the factory, and finally to the superintend- 
ent's office, introducing them to Glen EUyn. 

"But, where is Mr. Monk ?" asked the Chairman, 
who was manifestly surprised. 

"Mr. Monk resigned his position some time 
since,*' answered Glen, pleasantly. 

"We were in ignorance of that fact. Was there 
any unpleasantness?" asked Francis Bond. 

"I prefer that Mr. Smallweed answer that' ques- 
tion, sir, if you will please to excuse me." 

"Oh, certainly," interposed Mr. Keyes. "May I 
ask what those blue prints refer to, I see on your 
desk?" 

"Mr. Smallweed is anticipating an increase in 
business, and I am now planning to care for it when 
it comes." 

"It has not yet arrived ?" suggested Luke Smart, 
smilingly. 

"No, sir." 

"Are you a friend of Mr. Smallweed ?" asked the 
Chairman, looking critically at Glen. 

"In a business sense — ^yes, sir." 

"Since he appointed you to this position he is 
presumably your friend!" 

"I certainly hope so, sir." 
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"Will the changes those plans you are working 
on involve a considerable outlay of money?" 

"Yes, sir. Not immediately, perhaps, but in a 
short time." 

"Have you any idea what the increase in volume 
will be?" 

"No, sir. My plans provide for one hundred per 
cent at the present, or in the very near future." 

"I presume it will require very skillful manage- 
ment to secure that much increase?" 

"It is probably more a question of capital than 
management, sir." 

"Capital is necessary, of course; but why more 
of capital than of management ?" 

"I meant to imply that to secure a larger amount 
of business we have to employ a larger number of 
salesmen, which would necessarily use up more 
capital. Of course, Mr. Smallweed may have a 
promising scheme, and can instruct the salesmen, 
but the scheme itself would book no orders unless 
the salesmen were back of it. In the paint business 
there is absolutely nothing quite so effective as ener- 
getic and capable salesmen." 

"Not even advertising ?" asked Luke Smart. 

"Judicious advertising is an excellent aid, sir." 

"And injudicious?" 

"May be a very expensive proposition." 

"Assuming that we did double our present busi- 
ness, would that mean doubling our sales force?" 
asked the Chairman. 
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"Practically so. The selling expense would be 
doubled, certainly." 

"You don't mean the percentage cost?" 

"No, sir. I refer to the amount of money re- 
quired." 

"I suppose a great deal depends on the man be- 
ing competent?" 

"Not necessarily. A farmer may be thoroughly 
competent, but his harvest will depend largely on 
the ground he cultivates. It is the same with the 
paint salesman. His harvest will depend very 
much on his territory." 

"But some salesmen have more ability than 
others !" 

"Certainly! In all lines of business the capable 
man has to help out the less capable. The only 
way to get at results it to average." 

"The poorer man will cost less?" 

"I would not like to say that. He would receive 
less salary, but his expenses may be as large, or 
approximately so. There is no reduction in mile- 
age or hotel expense when covering similar ground. 
Anyway, the salesmen's force, as a whole, must be 
limited to a certain percentage of expense if the 
business is to be profitable. This, however, is 
salesmen's expense, but for selling expense the ad- 
vertising must be included." 

"And that, we understand, is heavy." 

"It may be so, or otherwise. It largely depends 
on the management." 
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"Is advertising, outside of trade or local papers, 
remunerative?" 

"In view of what the paint manufacturer must do 
along the various lines for which there is necessity 
and positive demand, the question is whether or not 
he can afford it, and I think the answer is *no'." 

"The profit will not permit ?" 

"That was my thought, sir. The business covers 
a general and extensive line, in which quality is an 
important feature, and the average gross profit is 
only so much. Existing conditions will not permit 
him to increase that margin, and his expense must 
be cared for accordingly." 

"But, does not this class of advertising apply to 
specialties on which there is a larger margin of 
profit?" 

"Every first-class manufacturer has several small 
specialties, which yield a somewhat larger profit, 
so far as the material cost is concerned ; but this is 
Icirgely eaten up by additional expense in packing 
and special advertising items. What little extra 
profit is left is needed to help out on less profitable 
lines, so that the general average may be main- 
tained." 

"It is contended that this class of advertising 
largely increases sales of the more profitable goods, 
and so covers the additional expense?" 

"That, sir, has yet to be demonstrated, so far as 
the general paint trade is concerned." 
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"You do not agree with the contention ?" 

'^Personally, no, sir. It must be remembered that 
the sale is not in all cases from the factory direct 
to the consumer, but throug^h the dealer, whose busi- 
ness is exclusively local and to whom publicity 
through a home paper is of more interest and, no 
doubt, of more value, since it is read by every one 
who reads at all, while the cost to the manufacturer 
is very much less." 

"It may please you to hear that we find factory 
conditions considerably improved. It has a differ- 
ent appearance, Mr. EUyn, although I don't know 
that we can explain in what the difference consists. 
It is apparent, however, that there is order, method 
and economy, which means, I presume, more per- 
fect control. The employes appear to be healthy 
and contented. I tender you our congratulations 
on what you have accomplished." 

"I appreciate what you say, sir. It would be 
foolish to deny that there is some improvement, but 
I would like you to know that this has been made 
possible by the good-will and cheerful co-operation 
of the employes, to whom I shall always feel in- 
debted." 

"That is exactly what I like to hear, Mr. Ellyn," 
said Francis Bond, warmly. "It speaks well for 
both the employes and yourself. We should have 
had the pleasure of meeting you before this, but 
your being a comparatively new arrival at the Pem- 
broke may in part explain it." 
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"My arrival is not so very recent, Mr. Bond," 
smilingly responded Glen. "I have worked in the 
factory for several years, and also in the office, as 
assistant to Mr. Blow." 

"Indeed! Well, that accentuates our surprise. 
It also explains your familiarity with the business, 
which I, for one, could not quite understand. Do 
you find the work congenial?" 

"Yes, sir; I am very much interested in it. In 
fact, I have no experience outside of the paint 
business." 

"Then you will make it your life vocation?" 

"That is my present intention, but circumstances 
may shape things otherwise." 

"Well, for Pembroke's sake, we hope not. Do 
you think you can care for the extra business which 
Mr. Smallweed expects?" 

"Yes, sir. I have no doubt we can care for it. 
We are already in shape to do considerably more 
than at present, so far as machinery is concerned, 
but not the large increase which Mr. Smallweed 
spoke of." 

"That may come slowly, if it comes at all." 

"If so, we can make changes slowly, and there 
will be no occasion for any considerable outlay at 
one time." 

"We hope that may prove to be the case. Can 
you say if our goods are generally giving satisfac- 
tion?" 
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"Judging by the small amount returned to us on 
questions of quality, I should say 'yes'." 

"Mr. Smallweed tells us that the quality of our 
paint is superior to that of all our competitors. I 
presume that is so! 

Superior to much that is made, sir. 



"Superior to 1 ^ *^'*'- ' '^'^ "*-" 

"Not to all?" 

"I don't think we can truthfully claim to be mak- 



ing a better paint than some of our competitors, or 
even as good." 

"Why so? Can we not make as good as the 
best?" 

"We could, no doubt, do so at the same cost." 

"Does not 'Rooster,' for instance, cost as much 
as our competitors' best?" 

"No, sir!" 

"But it sells for the same price!" 

"Yes, sir ; that is true." 

"Our expenses are as low?" 

"I don't know that." 

"Well, our margin of profit is not excessive. In 
fact, it has at times been a subject for criticism. Is 
it possible that we underestimate our competitors' 
knowledge or skill as paint makers ?" 

"That, sir, is possible. We may also underesti- 
mate their knowledge and skill in other directions. 
My remarks, however, apply only to the quality of 
the paint." 

"By quality you mean better material or material 
that costs more?" 
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"Yes. That is my meaning. There may also be 
more of it." 

"But is not the material in all paints like 'Rooster' 
very much the same?" 

"The formulae of different firms vary consider- 
ably, both as to pigments and liquids. Some mak- 
ers use what they consider to be a safe proportion 
of less expensive materials, and others use the same 
materials in excess." 

"For economical reasons ?" 

"Yes. To secure a lower cost." 

"But they obtain less money for their products ?". 

"Not necessarily. They contend that they make 
a better paint." 

"And shout it through a megaphone," said^ 
Francis Bond, laughingly. 

"The attempt to secure a maximum of profit, Mr. 
Bond," continued Glen Ellyn, "is not singnlar with 
the paint manufacturing trade, but seems to be the 
general trend of all business. No one invests capi- 
tal and time from other motives than those of 
maintenance or gain. It is true, however, that 
some firms have a proper regard for their reputa- 
tion, and are governed by higher ideals or rules of 
honesty and honor." 

"But material is not the whole thing in making a 
good paint," said the Chairman. "Am I not right?" 

"Certainly, sir. The skill and knowledge you 
have referred to are indispensable in paint-making. 
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as in every other line. Those who are the best 
equipped will produce the best results. I may go 
farther, and say that those who have a natural apti- 
tude for their vocation, when added to experience, 
will produce the highest possible results." 

"That is indisputable. It is your opinion, then, 
that our products might be bettered somewhat?" 

"Yes, sir, at a little higher cost ; but I think Mr. 
Smallweed would prefer that you discuss this sub- 
ject with himself." 

"I have no doubt he would; but he has insisted 
all along that our paints are unsurpassed, particu- 
larly 'Woodstock' white lead and 'Rooster' ready- 
mixed. The quality of most other firms he char- 
acteristically denounces as 'rotten,' whatever that 
may mean in paint nomenclature." 

"The point that interests me, Mr. Ellyn," inter- 
posed Luke Smart, "is financial. If we have made 
a little more money than our competitors it has not 
materialized in the form of dividends. Where has 
it gone? We also assume that our capital is in- 
sufficient for the present business, to say nothing of 
expansion, since we are borrowing money." 

'*That, Mr. Smart, is not uncommon in the paint 
trade. I think there are not many firms who have 
sufficient capital for the business they are doing." 

"In that case it would be sounder policy to in- 
crease capital, or not to expand." 

"It would, perhaps, be safer. The general idea 
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is that the volume should be about two and one-half 
times the amount of capital invested." 

"Do you consider that to be reasonable, Mr. 
EUyn?" 

"In theory it lodes so, but in actual practice it 
presents difficulties, sir." 

"Will you not explain it more fully?" 
"If I can do so, certainly," answered Glen, mak- 
ing some rapid calculations with his pencil. "As- 
suming that a firm is capitalized at one hundred 
thousand dollars, on the theory mentioned it must 
do a business of one-quarter million. About thirty- 
four per cent of the capital, which is equivalent to 
twenty per cent of the sales, is continuously locked 
up in manufactured and crude stocks, and about 
twenty-five per cent of its sales, which at manu- 
facturing cost is equal to thirty-seven and one-half 
per cent of the capital, is always locked up in ac- 
counts receivable, thus leaving a remainder of 
twenty-eight and one-half per cent for working 
capital." 

"In that case this firm would be trying to do a 
business of eight and one-half times volume for 
actual capital employed." 

"That is how it looks to me, Mr. Smart." 
"Which, of course, they could not do." 
"The volume of business has undoubtedly been 
done, but not on their own capital. It is simply a 
question of credits or loans." 
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"But if you borrow, you pay interest. Where, 
then, is the profit?" 

"Many directors have asked that same questicHi, 
Mr. Smart. The profit is assumed to be the differ- 
ence between what is paid for loans and the net re- 
turns on sales. If you borrow at five per cent and 
make six per cent on sales, your profit is one per 
cent, but, at best, the one per cent is a very pre- 
carious proposition, as it may easily be wiped out 
in ordinary business vicissitudes." 

"How do you explain the larger dividends that 
have been declared?" 

"They were doubtless figured on small capital 
invested, the business being transacted on cheap 
loans." 

"Would loans be safe if represented by accounts 
receivable ?" 

"I should say yts\ if they were good accotmts, 
and in sufficient amount. They might not be avail- 
able, however, at a critical period." 

"What do you mean by sufficient amount?" 

"Aggregating possibly three to one." 

"You do not think the margin of profit on Pem- 
broke goods can be increased at this time?" 

"No, sir. Except, perhaps, on some few ex- 
clusive products. A satisfactory balance sheet must 
mainly depend on the expense feature." 

"I believe that to be correct. How are the per- 
centages of expense usually calculated — on what 
basis ?" 
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"On net sales, and the sales should be bona fide/' 

"Are not all sales bona fide Y' 

"I mean straight sales on regular terms — not the 
billing of goods on shipment, with the privilege of 
returning if not sold, or the invoicing as sales of 
stocks to branches, warehouses or agents." 

"Expense is apportioned to the different depart- 
ments, is it not?" 

"The actual expense of each department is usu- 
ally kept as a separate account." 

"Which is the heaviest?" 

"Selling expense; but if all other accounts are 
bunched at the close of the fiscal year, and charged 
as manufacturing expense, which is sometimes done, 
there would not be a large difference, although that 
difference would still be in favor of manufactur- 
ing. 

"As I understand it, there would be only two 
general accounts — manufacturing and selling!" 

"That is so. AH expense of whatever nature, 
outside of sales and advertising, being included with 
factory as manufacturing expense." 

"Is that a good plan ?" 

"Opinions differ, sir. It covers all the expense." 

"How about Pembroke?" 

"Mr. Smallweed can answer that question, sir." 

"Well, if we desire to reduce expenses it could 
not be done pro rataf' 

"No, sir. The saving must be mainly in two or 
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three accounts — ^those that are best able to stand 
it/' 

^Can you name them?" 

1 must ask to be excused, sir." 

"Very well; I will not press it. You appear to 
be well informed, and we are naturally interested. 
We certainly appreciate your frankness, although 
some of your answers come to us as a surprise." 

"And a distinct shock !" interjected Francis Bond, 
with a humorous twinkle in his eyes. 

"We will not detain you longer at this time, Mr. 
Ell)m," said the Chairman, "but we will assuredly 
be pleased to renew the acquaintance in the near 
future. I, personally, r^^et not to have had the 
pleasure before." 

And with a cordial handshake the directors left 
the superintendent's office. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Smai,i.weed's "Woru)-Beater" Schi^mis. 

When Manager Smallweed heard that the direc- 
tors had called during his absence he was more than 
displeased. It was a clear subversion of his policy, 
which demanded that all information should be ac- 
quired through the medium of himself. There was 
always a latent fear in his own mind that some one 
else would "steal his thunder," or obtain credit which 
he considered to be his due exclusively. He desired 
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that the directors should not only be dependent on 
himself, but that they should also feel and acknowl- 
edge their dependence. It was intolerable to think 
that a subordinate could come between the wind 
and his own dignity. Outside of all this it was 
really not good policy that directors should be too 
well informed, as they might be hypercritical, or ask 
inconvenient questions at inconvenient times. The 
implied understanding was that they were not to 
visit the works otherwise than by appointment with 
himself, but they had now violated this under- 
standing, and he was troubled because he could not 
diagnose the reason. It looked to him like con- 
certed action on th% part of the Chairman and his 
two associates. Possibly there was no basis for 
anxiety, yet he was anxious. He had met Mr. 
Keyes, who was voluble about the visit, and who 
had strongly averred that their talk with Ellyn had 
been exceedingly interesting and profitable. Yet 
he had not divulged what the talk was about, and 
he did not seem to be as friendly as usual. There 
must be a reason for it. 

"Were you around when the directors called?" 
asked Manager Smallweed of Sales Manager Jerry 
Blow. 

"I came in the office when they were in the fac- 
tory," answered Jerry. 

"Why didn't you follow them up and stick close? 
You know very well that is what I would have 
wished. Had I been here I should have done so." 

20 
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"What would be all right for you wouldn't be all 
right for me, by a long shot. Smart would likely 
as not ask why I was tagging them, and what could 
I say?" 

"You could have offered your services as a 
guide." 

"Butt in on Nettle ! What sort of a gnide would 
I be, and the superintendent there?" 

"I tell you, Jerry, Fm worried. Td give a trifle 
to know what the talk was about." 

"Why, I don't think it was about anything par- 
ticular. Ellyn told me that most of the chinning 
was about 'Woodstock' and 'Rooster.' They were 
surprised, all right, to find Ellyn there, as they ex- 
pected to see Napoleon." 

"Well, I can only hope that there was not much 
harm done," said the manager. "I want to talk to 
you about another matter, and it's up to you to note 
carefully what I say. I have given my word to the 
directors that there will be a large increase of busi- 
ness when my scheme is perfected, and that means 
right now. There is no getting around this fact, 
and your men must deliver the goods. Get right 
into the game yourself, and co-operate with me. 
The Chairman has been my best friend, but I can't 
hold him unless there are quick results. Think 
about this, and think good and plenty." 

"I don't see how we can do more than we are 
doing to pull orders in." 

"Wait until I am through. I haven't explained 
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my plan yet, but will do so now. Then you can get 
busy, and it will go hard if we can't make a good 
showing inside of three months. I propose to put 
stocks into a considerable number of stores. Deal- 
ers that will not order until they need, fearing that 
bills will fall due before they sell, will be glad to 
take in a stock if they have to pay only for what 
they dispose of. We can give them sixty or ninety 
days before they make the first remittance, and after 
that they can send a check monthly for what they 
have sold." 

"That looks as if it will work, all right." 

"Of course it will work. You can't have a more 
attractive proposition to offer. You know that 
some firms are working the branch store business to 
a mighty fine point, and making it harder for us to 
compete." 

"I know about the branches, but I don't know 
about the fine point, or whether it pays or not." 

"Certainly it pays, or they would not stick to the 
plan. Now, what is the difference between branches 
and my plan?" 

"I haven't thought about it, and can't say off- 
hand. But for one thing, in the branches we con- 
trol the goods until sold." 

"So would we this way. The goods are abso- 
lutely ours until sold." 

"There would be more risk in getting our money 
after sold." 
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"I don't see it that way. We will do business 
with reliable people. The dealer is just as honest 
as a branch manager would likely be." 

"The dealer would be doing business on our cap- 
ital, wouldn't he?" 

"Well, that's true, in a way ; but consider the ex- 
pense of a branch. Which plan would cost the 
most ?" 

"I don't know. Maybe it's a toss-up which 
comes out best." 

"You don't know, but I do. I know of branches 
that cost about the limit — expense eats up about all 
profit — ^but still there must be a margin, or they 
would quit" 

"S'posing the dealer got in a tight place, and 
the creditors closed him up?" 

"That would not affect us, directly. They 
couldn't touch our goods." 

"P'raps that's so, but I bet there'd be a pretty 
fight on, and the lawyers would get our boodle, win 
or lose." 

"In business, Jerry, we have to take our chances 
of such things. If we haven't got nerve we should 
not be in business." 

"Oh, I'll back you on the nerve. If you charge 
everjrthing out as sales, and a bunch comes back, 
what would you do?" 

"Do! Why, do the same as with a branch. 
Take it in as merchandise, the same as crude mate- 
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rial purchases, only at the prices we charge out as 
sales." 

"Are branches handled that way?" 

"I can't, of course, speak for all, but I know 
that some firms do so. Probably most of them." 

"How would that figure out at inventory?" 

"Oh, I suppose we would have to price the same 
as other manufactured stock. But what about it ?" 

"I was wondering how we'd come out. For the 
life of me I don't see how we could figure up a 
profit." 

"Well, Jerry, you can't be expected to see every- 
thing in one day. You will know more as you get 
older. The making of a profit is a financial mat- 
ter for me to consider and does not come within the 
scope of your work, which is making sales at the 
prices given you. The essential thing for you to 
know is that we have to show a large increase of 
sales on our books. If a carload of goods is 
shipped to a branch it sometimes goes out as sales. 
We have to do the same with my plan." 

"But transporting goods from the factory to a 
store in another city don't make it a sale, does it?" 

"We can call it that. It will also be sold in time," 
said the manager, irritably. 

"Maybe so. But we'll fool ourselves on expense. 
You tell me to make up percentages of expense on 
net sales, don't you?" 

"Yes. That is right. We can't very well han- 
dle it in any other way." 
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"If we ship out a million and figure, for instance, 
our advertising expense on that basis, it might be, 
say, six per cent, but if half a million comes back, 
or remains unsold in the stores, that would mean 
twelve per cent instead of six, wouldn't it? And 
so on with all other expense." 

"Fm afraid, Jerry, you are pessimistic, and I 
want you to take a more hopeful view of things. 
It is not reasonable to think that one-half would 
come back to us, or remain unsold." 

"Oh, I'm hopeful, all right, but there's no harm 
done in taking a square lode at things. We figure 
expense for one year against all goods going out. 
S'posing it took three, four or five years to sell, 
even if it didn't cc«ne back?" 

"You might just as easily say ten years," re- 
marked Manager Smallweed, in an aggrieved tone. 

"I've known goods to be on the shelf for as long 
as ten years," answered Jerry, with a grin. 

"Well, we will not go into that. I have made 
up my mind what I want and I look for you to do 
your best. If you do that I am confident we will 
succeed." 

"Of course, I'm with you to the limit. If we 
once get the stocks in, there will be orders for bulk 
goods coming along all the time. That will help." 

"Yes. I am counting on that, and such orders 
will be on straight invoice, to be paid for in sixty 
days. Your plan is to go after one or two good 
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stores in, say, one hundred towns where we have 
no trade, and you will be surprised at the results. 
It may easily aggregate millions of business. Then 
you can extend until you have covered all the im- 
portant towns which are feeders for a district. I 
will not be satisfied until we reach at least several 
millions. If you think about little things, Jerry, 
you will attain only little results. Aim for the big 
things, and if you don't get all you aim for what 
you do get will be worth while. Take my word for 
that." 

'What about taking up stocks now in the stores ?" 
We can't exchange, but the boys can help dis- 
pose of them to get them out of our way. Much 
could also be returned to the makers, if the dealer is 
unable to pay his account. See ?" 

"That plan looks doubtful. The other fellow 
might get wise." 

"It's up to you to see that he don't get wise — 
until too late. Anyway, the dealer can gradually 
reduce, and in the meantime sell our goods, sending 
in his orders for bulk sales. It would adjust itself 
in a few months, and until the old stocks are run out 
we can go easy on our collections." 

"It will take some money to work on this plan." 

"Well, you don't have to worry about that. I 

can get all the money that it will take. What you 

have to do is to work quietly but quickly. Strike 

while the iron is red hot. There is a good bit of 
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mental telepathy in our business, and some other 
manager may be thinking along my lines. Then it 
would be a race, and the firm reaching the goal 
first would win. We simply must be in the lead, 
and, once there, maintain it." 

"I'll gamble on Pembroke not being left at the 
post; and when *the boys' get their stride, you can 
depend on them every time." 

"I know that, but don't leave it to 'the boys' sole- 
ly. Get into the race yourself. I sometimes think 
that you are disposed to take things too easy." 

"Me take things too easy! You're joking!" ex- 
claimed Jerry, in a tone of surprise and reproach. 

"No, I'm not joking ; but perhaps I should have 
said that you are disposed to leave too much to 'the 
boys.' I know that you are willing, but I prefer 
the doing," said Manager Smallweed, with a smile 
that was intended to take the sting out of his words. 

"Well, I'll go out m3rself and shake things up a 
bit. I guess that's what you mean !" 

"Yes; I mean that exactly. This matter is of 
very great importance to me, personally, as well as 
to Pembroke. I can't afford to fail, and I expect 
you to outdo anything you have done in the past. 
If I rise, you and those who stand pat rise with me. 
Let that encourage you." 

As this terminated the interview, Jerry left the 
office with a dubious smile on his face, remarking 
to himself: "Yes, I'll rise with him, all right; and 
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by the same token, if he goes under 1*11 be buried so 
deep there won't be any resurrection." 

"You'll have to get a hustle on you. Jerry's go- 
ing out on Mr. Small weed's new world-beater 
scheme," said Richard Nettle to Glen Ellyn. 

"What is the scheme?" asked Glen, smiling. 

"We're going to stock up a bunch of stores with 
Pembroke goods, and it isn't going to cost us noth- 
ing. So there, now, as the ladies say." 

"Branches?" 

"Nope! No branches in ours. Pembroke puts 
the stock in and the dealer does the rest." 

"Be a little more explicit. Nettle." 

"In other words, Pembroke stocks, and the dealer 
pays for it when sold, or when he gets good and 
ready, which is the same thing, with a difference, 
eh?" 

"Why, that is progressing backwards. It is like 
the old consignment plan." 

"That's the identical ticket. The same old racket 
that put the giddy ones on the bum." 

"It was certainly disastrous to many." 

"Oh, I've heard the old-timers talk about it. 
Jones was telling me of his experience, and we 
nearly had a fuss because I couldn't keep my face 
straight." 

"It must have been amusing, then." 

"Amusing! Why, it would make a donkey 
laugh." 
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"It probably did/' 

"Eh! What's that? Well, let's forget it," said 
Dick, laughing heartily. 

"What was Mr. Jones telling you? He traveled 
for a good house." 

"Well, there's different ways of spelling good, 
but in their case, if Jones is a truthful man, and 
I'm not doubting him, it ought to have spelt bad. 
They loaded up hundred-dollar dealers with thou- 
sand-dollar stocks, and then after a year or two 
Jones would be told to go to the store, repack, and 
ship back to the factory. The dealer looked on and 
grinned, while Jones sweated over the job. He had 
to hump himself every minute. Carried his little old 
hammer and nails in his grip, but had to scurry 
around for sugar barrels and sawdust, or excelsior. 
Didn't know no more about putting the heads in 
than a brass monkey. The clerks thought it good 
fun, and remarked things that made him hot under 
the collar." 

"That was certainly a trying experience, and I 
have heard the same from others. I don't know 
that paint firms are very much wiser today in their 
handling of branch stocks." 

"Maybe not. Anyway, I'm not losing sleep over 
it. You made a pretty good impression on the di- 
rectors, I guess. I heard the Chairman remark a 
few things to Mr. Bond, but I'm not saying a word 
about it, so for goodness sake don't ask me." 
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"I have no intention of doing so, Nettle. You 
seem to have an abnormal faculty for hearing 
things." 

"And for doing things. Don't omit that. There 
is nothing abnormal about this particular hearing. 
Of course, my aural appendages are always in a 
receptive mood. I happened to be around when 
the directors were leaving, and I courteously facili- 
tated their exit by opening the door.*' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Mystery of th^ Assauw Soi^ved. 

Horatio Smallweed sat at his desk with an agon- 
ized expression on his classic features. It might 
have been toothache, or it might have been calomel, 
but it was not either. His suffering was mental, 
and the cause was another screed from Jonas Wart, 
with whom Mr. Smallweed supposed there had long 
since been a final parting. 

"My dear Mr. Smallweed," wrote Jonas, under 
his usual caption of "Personal and Confidential," 
with triple underlining. "You will, no doubt, recall 
the various incidents in connection with Operative 
Number Five, and the circumstances under which 
he resigned his position with The Silent Shadow 
Company, It now appears that he attributed all his 
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troubles to Mr. Ellyn, whom he persistently shad- 
owed with a view, in some way, of getting even. 
On the evening of the Ell3ni assault Number Five 
was surprised to find that another man was on the 
same trail, so he kept in the background to see what 
would happen, and he was an eyewitness of what 
did happen. At that time the* assaulter made a 
quick get-away, but Number Five had a good view 
of him on several occasions, while en route to Max- 
well Street. Thereafter he was strictly *on the 
job,' and yesterday he saw his man on the street, 
and followed him to your residence. Number Five 
asserts, and is prepared to swear, if necessary, that 
Tony Swat, your hired man, is the assaulter, and, 
judging by his work for you in the past, he natu- 
rally concludes that you were the instigator. Ntun- 
ber Five was hot to carry his information to head- 
quarters, but in your interest I strenuously objected, 
and he finally agreed to hold his hand until I heard 
from you. He claims that the withholding of in- 
formation is worth two hundred dollars, and I must 
confess that, under the circumstances, the amount is 
very reasonable. I would also suggest that you 
clinch it quick, or he may, after thinking it over, 
raise the figure. As for myself, I make no charge 
for services in this connection, but if you choose to 
add another hundred to the check it will be appre- 
ciated. Please make the check payable to bearer. 

"Your§ truly, 
"(Signed) Jonas Wart." 
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"Blackmail !" exclaimed Mr. Smallweed, sav- 
agely. "If I pay, and the matter is hushed up, I am 
compounding a felony. If I don't pay, everything 
Vill come out in the wash/ and I simply can't stand 
for it. 

"Number Five is sharp, so I must conclude he is 
right about Tony; but what could have been the 
fellow's motive?" continued the manager. "What 
does he know of EUyn? Where was the provoca- 
tion ? I can't see through it at all. I must have an 
explanation at once; but this matter of the check 
will not wait. Wart is a dangerous man." 

After writing a non-committal note of thanks "for 
the information received," and enclosing his per- 
sonal check for three hundred dollars, Mr. Small- 
weed sealed the letter and hastened home to inter- 
view Tony Swat, and, if it seemed to be best, dis- 
charge him instanter. 

On the following evening Richard Nettle made 
an unexpected visit to Maxwell Street, but received 
his usual hearty welcome from the Captain and Mrs. 
Fry. Both Glen EUyn and Muriel Graham were 
present when he entered the parlor, which some- 
what disconcerted him; but he quickly recov- 
ered, and made himself at home. Glen expressed 
surprise that he had not been apprised of the in- 
tended visit. 

"Didn't know myself until after you had cleared 
out," said Dick, aflfably. "Haven't had the pleas- 
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ure of seeing you for a month of Sundays, Miss 
Graham ; but I needn't ask if you are well !" 

"I am very well, Mr. Nettle,*' said Muriel, with 
a smile. 

"As to Captain, I don't know when I've seen him 
looking so well. But he's a bundle of surprises all 
the time, Miss Graham. Don't you agree with 



mer 
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I agree with anything nice you say about Uncle 
Silas," answered Muriel, laughing. 

"Andof Mrs. Fry?" 

"Aunt Harry! Oh, certainly!" 

"Put a stopper on that jaw tackle," growled the 
Captain, good-humo*redly. "Want to go to the 
'Cubby Hole' ?" 

"The 'Cubby Hole' ! Why, I don't know. I'm in 
very pleasant company." 

At this answer the Captain roared his delight. 
Glen smiled, Muriel blushed prettily, and Aunt 
"Harry" remarked that "Silas ought to be ashamed 
of himself." 

"If you an' me was board ship — ," commenced 
the Captain. 

"We'd splice the main brace," finished Dick, 
cheerfully. 

"I'd mast-head you for too much gab." 

"Then I'd have nothing to do but imbibe the 
ozone and view the grandeur of Father Ocean. 
This thing which the Captain calls 'gab,' but which 
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'EWyn would probably call loquacity, has its uses, 
Miss Graham, as I am sure you will admit. My 
father used to say that I was 'everlastingly on the 
cackle,' but I noticed that he seemed to enjoy it, and 
mother always averred that she liked to hear me 
'prattle.' She told father that 'prattle' was the 
proper word, as it was hens, and not boys, that 
'cackled.' I don't know that Dad was convinced, 
but he was silenced. Well, I did think I was some 
on the 'prattle' until I heard Professor G)mi juggle 
words. He set 'em up like a regiment of little tin 
soldiers. Then he pranced down the line and 
bowled 'em all over. He was a 'bach,' like Captain 
and I, and had no use for the spooners. Goodness ! 
How he did whack at *em that evening. Said it 
was very bad taste for a lady to call her beau a pig, 
and a great deal worser to call him a piggy-wiggy. 
Wanted to know where Webster said anything 
about a pig-wig. Then he caused a bale of trouble 
by saying spooners were luny, and tried to prove it 
by a lot of bally-rot about luna, the moon, and 
lovers being moonstruck. He asked if anyone 
would obligingly tell him where love originated — 
whether in the heart or in the brain — and wound 
up by telling us how, for a consideration, he had 
once made a deal with his hired man and cook, who 
were sweethearts, whereby he was to have the privi- 
lege of a quiet observer, but finally concluded that 
three could not play at that game with any show 
of success." 
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"He must have been a great prattler," said Glen, 
unable to restrain his mirth, and Muriel's silvery 
laugh rang through the room. 

"Cut it out. Captain! You'll have a fit," ex- 
claimed Dick, noting the Skipper's facial contor- 
tions. "You remind me of Arabella. She giggled 
so much that I had to hustle her out in short order." 

"Who in the world is Arabella ?" asked Glen, in 
a tone of surprise. 

"She was my near-best girl," answered Dick, 
grinning. 

"We admit the prattle, Nettle. Unless I'm mis- 
taken, your visit this evening was not for social 
purposes." 

"But we can combine pleasure with business, 
can't we ?" asked Dick. 

"You have that particular faculty, Nettle. We 
are not all so fortimately endowed." 

"Would you call that a compliment, Miss 
Graham ?" 

"The truth is sometimes complimentary, Mr. 
Nettle," answered Muriel, still smiling. 

"Well, your discernment, Ell3ni, is remarkable," 
continued Dick. "I am the recipient of a strange 
story, which affects, and should interest, you all." 

"Get under way, matey !" urged the Captain, who 
was evidently anxious to know the object of Dick's 
visit. 

"The story that I refer to. Captain, unravels the 
mystery of the attack on our esteemed friend." 
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"You don't say !" exclaimed Mrs. Fry. 

"Say 'er ag'in!" roared the Captain, excitedly. 

("Since you wish it, certainly," said Dick, ur- 
banely. "But saying it again adds nothing to the 
fact. The man who assaulted Ellyn has *acknowl- 
edged the com'." 

"Where's the lubber?" asked the Captain, quickly, 
as he arose from his chair. 

"Now, Skipper, you keep your seat warm, and I'll 
tell you all about it," continued Dick, more earn- 
estly. "The Muck' that did the trick rejoices in the 
cognomen of Tony Swat. I tell you, a chap with 
a name like that might be counted on to do almost 
anything in the slugging line." 

"Tony! That must be Mr. Smallweed's hired 
man!" said Glen. 

"You've hit it first pop! Since I treated to a 
couple of 'schooners,' and a weed which Captain 
objected to my smoking, he's trailed me for keeps, 
and thinks I'm the best ever. This afternoon he 
comes to me with a talk that made me sit up 
straight. You will remember it was he who gave 
me the inside history of the accident to Mr. Small- 
weed's smeller! If there's an)rthing going on in 
that gent's house that the lady-help don't get wise 
to, it's her misfortime, and not her fault. What 
she knows, Tony knows also, because she's naturally 
built that way, and has simply got to tell some one 
all about it. Outside of that, Tony has been her 

21 
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steady company, and it don't do for sweethearts to 
have secrets from one another. Well, according to 
Swat, Mary — ^that the lady-help's name — ^heard 
Smallweed say that he wouldn't be sorry if some- 
thing happened to Ellyn, and more of the same 
sort," continued Dick. "Of course, she passed it 
on to Tony, and he figured that if he could do up 
Ellyn he would please the boss, and maybe get a 
life job at the Pembroke, not thinking that he'd be 
more likely to get a life job in the *pen,' or get his 
neck in a collar that he couldn't shake off. He said 
nothing to Mary, for a wonder, but went ahead en- 
tirely on his own hocJc — and that's where he made 
a bad break. After he'd done the trick he got rat- 
tled, and the lady-help made things worse by telling 
him how sorry Mr. Smallweed was, and how he'd 
been to see Mr. Ell)^, and how greatly he admired 
the Captain—" 

"He's a lobster!" shouted the Skipper, while 
Glen, Muriel and Mrs. Fry laughed. 

"Well, Tony made up his mind that his cue was 
to lay low, and he'd about recovered his nerve when 
our old friend Number Five took a hand, and after 
that the fat was in the fire." 

"This is a strange story, Nettle," said Glen, look- 
ing the surprise he really felt. 

There's more to come," answered Dick, tersely. 

Yesterday Smallweed hot-footed it home and went 

into executive session with Mrs. Smallweed. The 
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lady-help had her ear glued to the keyhole in- 
stanter, and got wise to the whole matter. The 
master read a letter from Wart, the Shadow man, 
telling how Operative Number Five was very much 
alive, and had laid for EUjm — ^to get even, as he 
said. While on the job he had seen Tony do his 
cowardly work, and afterwards trailed him, and so 
forth. The letter wound up by saying that with 
two hundred plunks in his pocket Number Five 
would be deaf, dumb and blind, or words to that 
eflfect, and for a hundred more Wart himself would 
feel real happy. Then Smallweed told the Missus 
he had mailed the check for three hundred, rather 
than face the music, although it went against the 
grain, and he hoped something good would happen 
to Wart before he could spend the money." 

"But if he was innocent, Mr. Nettle, why should 
he submit to this Mr. Wart?" asked Muriel, indig- 
nantly. 

"There were other things, Miss Graham. Mr. 
Smallweed could not afford to have them out for an 
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airmg. 

"I would like to make Jonas Wart disgorge," 
said Glen, warmly. 

"He's a pirate !" growled the Captain. 

"Well, the end of it was, Smallweed and the 
Missus had Tony in the dining room, and he opened 
up, all right. Then they made him sign a paper 
exonerating Mr. Smallweed, and told him to *git'. 
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Tony was willing, all right, because he was plum 
scared. He came straight to me and unloaded his 
burden of misdeeds and woe. Says all he wants to 
make him real happy is EUyn's forgiveness." 

"Where's the cuss now?" asked the Captain, 
ominously. 

"He's where I can put my four fingers and thumb 
on him when you want him," said Dick, grinning. 
"I didn't know but what you'd think it best to let it 
blow over." 

There is something in that. Captain," said Glen. 
The man should be pimished, of course, but I very 
much dislike the publicity, and I'm sure that Muriel 
thinks the same as I do." 

"We'll sleep over it. I'd like to have him 'board 
ship," said the Captain, grimly. 

"What'd you do? Make him walk the plank?" 
asked Dick, pleasantly. 

"It'd be the grating and the cat," answered the 
Skipper, without even the trace of a smile. "Let's 
wet it, matey." 

"I think it would be best to let Tony do a slide," 
said Nettle, after he and the Captain were snugly 
ensconced in the "Cubby Hole." "EUyn dislikes this 
kind of notoriety, and they might work in Miss 
Graham's name, as no doubt the rascals trailed him 
to and from Gale Street." 

"We'll see, matey," was the non-committal reply, 
and Nettle, noting the serious look and firm-set 
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jaw of the Skipper, realized that there was a side to 
his character with which he had not hitherto come 
in contact. 

In the meantime Glen Ellyn was escorting Muriel 
to her home, and on their arrival Nettle's surprising 
story was retold to Mr. and Mrs. Graham. 

"I am very glad to hear that Mr. Smallweed was 
in no way responsible/* said Glen, in conclusion. 

"You overlook his vindictive or foolish remarks, 
which really inspired the assault," answered Mr. 
Graham, quietly. 

"I had not forgotten them, but assumed they 
were the thoughtless words of an angry man, which 
might have been regretted as soon as spoken." 

"That may have been so," responded James 
Graham. "It may, perhaps, be wise to let the mat- 
ter drop, although justice demands that Swat be 
punished." 

Horatio Smallweed had been surprised to receive 
Jonas Wart's communication, but he was very much 
more surprised to receive a visit from a detective, 
who requested his presence at headquarters. His 
inquiry as to the why and the wherefore elicited 
only an enigmatical smile from the officer, but the 
reason was apparent when he entered the Chief's 
office, and was told that Wart and his former em- 
ploye were under arrest. 

He at once asked permission to use the 'phone, 
for the purpose of calling his attorney to the station. 
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**You have seriously compromised yourself, Mr. 
Smallweed," said the Chief. "Wart's man, whom 
I have ordered released, has told his story frankly, 
and we are convinced that he made no demand on 
you for money. That scheme originated in the fer- 
tile brain of Jonas Wart, and your check is in my 
possession." 

"He is a rascal !" said the manager, hotly. 

"I agree with you on that, but your connection 
was a g^ave error, to say the least. Where is this 
man Swat?" 

"I discharged him and have no knowledge of his 
whereabouts." 

With the entrance of the attorney, who had 
promptly responded, there was a brief consultation, 
and the Chief ordered Wart to be brought in. 

"I don't intend to waste words with you. Wart," 
said the Chief, severely, "and it is not for any con- 
sideration to you that I agree to let this matter 
drop—" 

"Well, you won't regret it," interrupted Wart. 

"Not so fast," cautioned the Chief. "I was about 
to say tmder certain conditions." 

"Ah! Conditions! Well, where do I get off?" 
asked Jonas, with less assurance. 

"There are two conditions," answered the Chief, 
deliberately. "First, we return the check to Mr. 
Smallweed, with your consent, right here and now. 
Second, you get busy, and do your best to bring in 
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Tony Swat, or furnish the information which will 
enable us to do so." 

"The work will be worth something — ," com- 
menced Jonas, looking very sad. 

"I don't want any of that," said the Chief, sharp- 
ly. "Agree, or not?" 

"Well, if I must, I must," answered Jonas, 
morosely. 

"Consider the incident closed, so far as you are 
concerned," said the Chief, as he handed the check 
to Mr. Smallweed, who, with a profusion of thanks, 
gripped the official hand, and departed. 

Whether or not Jonas Wart made any effort to 
comply with the second condition was not apparent 
to the Chief, who, for reasons of his own, did not 
care to inquire, but the fact remained that Tony 
Swat was not arrested, and the lady-help was per- 
manently minus her "steady company." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Th^ Beginning oi^ the End. 

Horatio Smallweed wore the self-satisfied smile 
of conscious success. Throughout the year things 
had been coming his way, and the atmosphere of the 
Pembroke Paint Works was surcharged with his 
optimism. He had marshaled his forces, met the 
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enemy, and the enemy was his. He received the 
congratulations of his friends with the pride of suc- 
cessful achievement, and the absolute conviction 
that his dream was working overtime for his 
especial benefit. 

"Jerry Blow had boasted that he would "swamp 
the factory," and his boast had not been an idle one, 
since the shipments were more than trebled, and tlie 
call was for more, and still more. 

These months had been strenuous for Glen Ell3m, 
but he had risen to the occasion and satisfactorily 
met all demands on his time and ability. His one 
regret had been the curtailment of his visits to Gale 
Street, due to the frequency of night operation, but 
recognizing the necessity he had accepted it without 
complaint, the more readily because of the S3mi- 
pathy extended to him by Muriel Graham. 

In the early Fall, however, there was a perceptible 
change in the Pembroke atmosphere, and the chilli- 
ness affected Mr. Smallweed in a peculiar manner. 
He became morose, irritable, depressed, and hard to 
please. 

"Mr. Smallweed looks sick," said Glen Ellyn to 
Richard Nettle. "Has he a cold ?" 

"Maybe cold feet," answered Dick, without his 
usual grin. "Smallweed's disease is a common one 
around this neck of the woods. Let's call it money- 
itis — an obstruction in the circulation." 

"The money does not circulate freely?" 
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"If it does, I don't happen to know it. There's 
only one *Doc' who can get it a-going, and he won't 
do it." 

Make it plainer. Nettle," said Glen, seriously. 

Well, wQ're hard up. That's about as plain as 
I know how to make it," answered Dick, with equal 
seriousness. 

"Are collections slow?" 

"They're rotten! How does that strike you? 
If I knew a more expressive word to indicate con- 
ditions I'd use it, but I don't." 

"The word is expressive enough, if you are not 
exaggerating." 

"I couldn't exaggerate if I tried. There you 
have the naked truth, with not even a fig leaf to 
hide the nakedness." 

"Then conditions are really serious? Can you 
not push collections ?" 

"I can't do a thing. We're getting in the usual 
dole from the regulars, but it's the new guys that 
keep me guessing. I can't lift the lid when every- 
thing's nailed down fast. Sixty per cent of the 
paint that has gone out this year has strings tied 
to it, and the fellows at the other end hold the 
strings. Pembroke can't dance until they pull." 

"But there has been no apparent trouble up to 
now ?" 

"That's right. You know the old song, Ve 
never miss the water 'til the well runs dry' ?" 
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"Yes. I'm familiar with the song. What has 
that to do with our being hard up?*' 

"It has all to do with it Think of Mr. Keyes 
as the well. He's been the source of supply, and 
has kept the pot a-boiling. If he hasn't run dry 
he's soured on the job, and the result is the same. 
He's a good sort, and I'm not blaming him a little 
bit, but if that anchor drags we'll soon be 'on the 
rocks,' as the Skipper would say." 

"I hope it will not be as bad as that," said Glen, 
with deep concern. 

"So do I. So does every mother's son of us 
who has a job at stake; but what can one expect? 
To go the pace we're going would use up a gold 
mine, and I guess that little fact is just beginning 
to filter into Philip Keyes' gray matter. He's a 
changed man." 

It was true, as Nettle had stated. Mr. Keyes 
was a changed man. Instead of being genial and 
confiding, as of yore, he had become peevish, in- 
tractable and suspicious, and it all had its origin in 
the heavy donands which had been made on his 
good nature and on his pocfcetbook. At first he 
had mildly protested against the frequent demands 
for his endorsement of Pembroke paper, and then, 
as his protests were unheeded, he spoke more 
strongly; but Mr. Smallweed could only express his 
profound regret, while pointing to the record of 
alleged sales with one hand and to an empty treas- 
ury with the other. 
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"You assured me that collections would care for 
loans by August," said Mr. Keyes, acidly. 

"Normally, they would have done so," answered 
Mr. Smallweed, softly. "But business has come so 
fast it has taken all our funds to pay bills and ex- 
penses." 

"If these loans are called suddenly it would be a 
serious matter for me," continued Mr. Keyes. 

"Well, they won't be called suddenly," said Mr. 
Smallweed, with confidence. 

"I wish I could think the same way, but I can not. 
While hoping for the best I really fear the worst. 
You should make every effort to protect me, as you 
distinctly promised to do." 

"I can't do impossibilities. I have carefully 
looked over the situation, and it appears to me that 
we will need more accommodation before the tide 
turns, and collections are adequate for current busi- 



ness." 



"More money! • Impossible!" 

"I don't see how I can protect your interest un- 
less we have it. We have gone too far to stand 
still now, and turning back is simply out of the ques- 
tion." 

"But consider the large amount you have on the 
books ! It surely must be possible to collect at least 
a third of it!" 

"I am afraid that we can't rely on it at the 
moment. Our pay roll, purchase and expense ac- 
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counts must be provided for, no matter at what pres- 
ent sacrifice. Our business existence depends on 
our standing pat until we have turned the corner. 
After that it will be easy running." 

"It is useless to ask me to endorse for more 
money, Smallweed. You must go to Ingram and 
Bond. They have held aloof so far, and should 
now assume some of the responsibility." 

"It would look better and be more effective if 
you do the talking, Mr. Keyes. If you make a 
strong plea I believe Mr. Ingram, at least, will 
join you. Assure him that you, personally, are 
satisfied with the progress made, and that PembrcJce 
has a great future in sight." 

"But I don't know that I am satisfied, and I am a 
little dubious about the future. I have only your 
word for it" 

"And my word ought to be good, Mr. Keyes," 
said Smallweed, in a deeply injured tone. 

"But you have repeatedly assured me that heavy 
collections were pending, and that you would use 
the money to take up paper. I absolutely relied on 
what you told me, and you have failed to make 
good." 

"Well, I say the same now," answered the man- 
ager, surlily. "If I have failed to make good on 
former promises, that was my misfortune, not my 
fault." 

"Then your misfortune has been a sorry experi- 
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ence for myself, and I dare not go further in that 
direction." 

"Let me explain, Mr. Keyes. It is now late in 
the year, and you know that paint firms have to 
carry their customers over the winter." 

"No ; I don't know that. You have always said 
that it was a great advantage for us to ship goods 
through the winter, as the customers would carry 
the insurance, and we could not possibly stock and 
ship such a large quantity as would be required in 
the early spring. But what has that to do with 
accounts that should have been paid before now?" 

"Now, don't get discouraged, Mr. Keyes," said 
Smallweed, pleadingly. "You have helped Pem- 
broke and you have helped me in the past. If you 
fail me now I don't know what the result would be. 
As it is, we will have an excellent balance sheet for 
our annual meeting — a most remarkable showing." 

"But it needs so much money, Smallweed. I, for 
one, can not stand the strain." 

"You told me to go ahead, and said that you 
would back me. I relied on your promise." 

"I have more than kept my promise. You led 
me to infer that the requirements would be mod- 
erate, instead of which they have been excessive be- 
yond all reason, and I could not possibly anticipate 
such heavy calls. I would not object even now if 
the other directors would join me." 

"I think they will. I believe they will, if you 
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make the situation clear to them. Their interest is 
heavy, and they can't afford to jeopardize it. If 
you make a poor mouth about things, however, you 
will scare them off. Get their signatures and the 
bank will be glad to let us have what money we 
require. Next June we can clean up in good shape." 

"But what about our dividends for this year?" 

"We can declare that on our showing." 

"If we are short of money how can we pay divi- 
dends?" 

"We won't be short if you get a new note to our 
credit at cxice. I will take care of that." 

"Well, if Ingram and Bond will help out, I will 
do it this once," said Philip Keyes. 

And Manager Smallweed exhibited all his teeth 
in a broad smile of appreciation. 

Mr. Keyes was far from satisfied with the result 
of his interview. Horatio Smallweed had all along 
been prolific in promises, but when the time arrived 
for making good there had always been a plausible 
excuse for nonfulfillment, and a specious argument 
why he should venture further. His faith in the 
manager had been absolute. He believed in his 
truth, his judgment and his ability, but now his be- 
lief was shaken. His idol had proven to be but 
very common clay. The suggestion that he enlist 
the active co-operation of his associates, however, 
was acceptable, for therein lay his one hope of es- 
caping the consequences of past imprudence. He 
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therefore lost no time in calling on Herbert Ingram, 
who, after acquainting himself with the object of 
the visit, proposed that they see Mr. Bond, at whose 
office they met Luke Smart. 

Mr. Keyes made a strong plea for unity of action, 
and a somewhat labored argument on the basis of 
fairness, but he was imable to obtain the unqualified 
assent of either gentleman. 

^'Prima facie, your argument sounds right, and 
we are not lacking in sympathy," said Francis Bond. 
"It seems unfair that you should carry the burden 
alone, but we are thoroughly agreed that we have 
no faith in Smallweed's dream as a reliable business 
builder. You apparently had that faith, for on no 
other hypothesis can we imderstand your several 
endorsements of Pembroke's paper. We will not 
endorse with you until we have satisfied ourselves, 
by proper investigation, that it is safe to do so, 
and your own interests demand that you join with 
us." 

"I will do so, with pleasure," responded Mr. 
Keyes. "I understand you to say, or to imply, 
that, if the investigation is satisfactory to you, I 
may count on your support?" 

"Yes; your understanding is correct. We will 
assume a proportionate share of the burden. Things 
may be actually better than we anticipate, but we are 
prepared to know the worst and to take measures 
accordingly." 
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A prolonged and animated discussion ensued^ 
wherein Luke Smart assumed the principal role, 
showing a mastery of his subject which amazed the 
Chairman, who had supposed that his associate 
director had taken only a cursory interest in the 
affairs of the Pembroke Company. The procedure 
for the investigation was finally approved, and a 
plan for the conservation of the business fully elabo- 
rated, with modifications contingent on the results 
of the investigation. This involved the relief of 
Mr. Keyes himself, who, in anticipation, was cor- 
respondingly elated, as it would displace a burden 
which, he now fully realized, he was too weak to 
carry, and promised for the eventide of his life a 
happiness that he had feared was not to be his. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
A Bunch o^ Surprises. 

Mr. Keyes' final response to Horatio Smallweed's 
appeal for more money was a curt refusal, and a 
firm declination to even discuss the matter. The 
reply, and the manner in which it was delivered, so 
paralyzed the manager's faculties that he was, for 
the moment, speechless. When he recovered his 
vocal power the Chairman had left the room, and 
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Mr. Smallweed did not see him again until they 
met at the stockholders' annual meeting. 

Previous to this meeting Mr. Smallweed sub- 
mitted an elaborate report, which the Chairman 
handed to Luke Smart, who, after reading, retained 
it, and notified the manager that any rhetorical 
flight on his part to stockholders, along the lines of 
his report, would not be permitted by Mr. Keyes. 

The meeting itself was purely formal and rou- 
tine, and ended with the election of the same direc- 
tors for the ensuing year. The business was trans- 
acted with such crispness and celerity that the Board 
was in session for the election of officers within the 
hour. 

This inexplicable assumption of authority on the 
part of the Chairman, and the consequent with- 
drawal of supreme direction from himself, had so 
mystified and alarmed Horatio Smallweed that he 
was nerveless and incapable of self-assertion. It 
began to dawn upon him slowly that his position 
was in jeopardy, and that there were forces at 
work against which he was powerless to contend. 

"What is the meaning of this rushing things to a 
conclusion without consulting myself! Why am I 
ignored?" he asked, indignantly. 

"It means that after a thorough investigation we 
find that our business is in a very imhealthy con- 
dition," answered Mr. Keyes, "and we now propose 
to apply drastic remedies." 

22 
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"Investigation!" exclaimed Mr. Smallweed. "I 
know of no investigation." 

"It was not our purpose that you should know. 
The investigation has been conducted by competent 
persons, and the findings are in our hands." 

"But how could there be investigation without 
my knowledge, and what was there to investigate, 
anyway?" asked the manager, now thoroughly 
aroused. "I demand to know ! It is peculiarly my 
right, for I have made Pembroke." 

"It would be more proper to say that you have 
w«-made Pembroke," said Mr. Ingram, sternly. 
"We are aware of your repeated boast that you and 
Pembroke are one. We propose that in future you 
and Pembroke shall be two." 

"I have managed this business — " 

"We prefer to say that you have wtVmanagecJ 
this business. Hitherto we have accepted your 
story without question, but in order to arrive at 
exact truth one must have knowledge of the other 
side. We have now acquired that knowledge, and 
in consequence we have lost faith in you. We are 
not ourselves blameless, as we should have acquired 
our knowledge earlier; but we assumed, as you 
wished us to assume, that you were a big and able 
man. We now know that you are much overrated, 
and that you are big only as you stand in the re- 
flected light of bigger men. We think that you 
were sincere in your dream faith, but we also think 
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that its influence over you was due to the germ of an 
egotism which indicates mental weakness rather 
than strength, for which reason we are not sur- 
prised at the results." 

"All of which means that you do not intend to 
re-elect me as general manager, I suppose," said Mr. 
Smallweed, with intense bitterness. 

"We certainly do not intend to re-elect you." 

"This is incredible. Amazingly incredible! Why 
was I re-elected a director ?" 

"From a kindly motive. Let it rest at that. In 
the light of the information we now possess, we 
were not warranted in so doing," said Luke Smart. 
"There is also additional reason in your report, 
which is both misleading and disingenuous." 

"I feel that you have never been my friend, Mr. 
Smart, and I suppose you have succeeded in wean- 
ing Mr. Keyes from my support. I would like you 
to explain how my report is misleading and dis- 
ingenuous !" 

"It is misleading because it gives the stockholders 
a false conception of the condition of our business, 
which is the reverse of being satisfactory. Any re- 
port that is misleading is necessarily disingenuous. 
Take the one item of accounts receivable. You 
know that the amount is not correct, since for the 
most part it represents goods not yet sold, and 
which may not be sold for a long time to come, if 
ever. The consignment, or transfer, to another 
person, or store, does not constitute a sale." 
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"If they have not been paid for they are receiv- 
able, according to my way of thinking." 

"They should have been entered as stock mer- 
chandise, at cost prices. That is how we view it. 
It can serve no useful purpose and is only a waste 
of time to enumerate further." 

"I suggest that we proceed with the regular order 
of business, which is the election of officers," said 
Mr. Ingram. "For Chairman I nominate Mr. Luke 
Smart." 

"I second that," said Francis Bond, promptly. 
Whereupon, the motion having carried, with Mr. 
Smallweed not voting, Luke Smart assumed the 
Chair. 

On motion of Herbert Ingram, Mr. Philip Keyes 
was elected vice-chairman, and Francis Bond, treas- 
urer; and on motion of Mr. Bond, Herbert Ingram 
was elected secretary. 

"It now only remains for us to fill the position 
of general manager," said Philip Keyes, "and for 
that office I suggest Mr. Glen Ell3m, whom we all 
know to be efficient." 

"Mr. EUyn is satisfactory to me," said Francis 
Bond. 

"And to me also," said Herbert Ingram. 

"That being the case, I declare Mr. Ellyn duly 
elected," said Luke Smart, with a bang of the gavd. 

"The appointment of a subordinate to succeed 
myself is an outrage," shouted Horatio Smallweed, 
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"and I will not stand for it. I have always hated 
that man. My money is at stake as well as yours, 
and he is not competent to fill the position. I pro- 
test with all the energy I am capable of." 

"We are satisfied that Mr. EHyn is competent, 
and we are also familiar with your sentiments 
towards him. Your protest has no weight with us 
at all," said the Chairman. 

"If it has no weight with you it will have weight 
with the Court." 

"You would appeal to the Court?" 

"I would and will." 

"On what ground?" 

"Ellyn's incompetency. That will do the trick, 
all right. I will not have my interests intrusted 
to his management. Nor will I sell out, unless for 
a big price." 

"What would you call a big price?" 

"One hundred per cent premium. That would 
be my price." 

"Well, we have no idea of relieving you of your 
stock at any price — for a time, at least." 

"Then you don't get Glen EUyn as manager." 

"You are making a grave mistake, Mr. Small- 
weed," said Luke Smart, quietly but firmly. "You 
talk glibly about the Court, but you owe it to Glen 
EUyn's forbearance that you have not been before 
the Court in the role of a prisoner. I will only say 
that your various transactions with Jonas Wart are 
fully known." 
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*'Wart is a rascal," said Mr. Smallweed, savagely. 

"When speaking of yourself he returns the com- 
pliment, but with greater emphasis. It is erroneous 
to suppose that you can use a man like Wart to play 
your game. The atmosphere that such a man 
breathes is impregnated with a vileness and low cun- 
ning that only the bloodhounds of the law can 
understand and reach. You say that you will not 
trust your interests to Mr. Ell)ni's management? 
Why should he intrust his interests, which are very 
much larger than your own, to your management?" 

"His interest! Your talk is Greek to me, Mr. 
Smart. Where does Ellyn's interest show in Pem- 
brcJce affairs, beyond his salary." 

"It will show on the books tomorrow, Mr. Small- 
weed," answered the Chairman, smiling. "Let me 
give you a little inside history, of which you are at 
present densely ignorant. You assume that my 
holdings in Pembroke stock are considerable, do 
you not?" 

"I don't assume. I know, of course, what your 
holdings are." 

"You do not know. You only think ^ou know. 
That is a distinction with a big difference. I will 
now say that 1 have not one cent invested in Pem- 
broke stock. I am merely the agent of another." 

"Who is that other ?" asked Mr. Smallweed, star- 
ing blankly at the agent. 

'That other, Mr. Smallweed, is James Graham, 
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the prospective father-in-law of Glen Ellyn. This 
information will probably explain to you why Mr. 
Graham has not only permitted, but encouraged his 
future son-in-law to remain in a position whereby 
he was gaining valuable experience in a business 
that he was destined to control." 

"This is certainly a surprising story, Mr. Smart," 
faintly articulated the ex-manager. 

"You also assume, naturally, of course, that Mr. 
Keyes, Mr. Ingram and Mr. Bond are heavy stock- 
holders, while as a matter of fact they own one 
share each." 

"And Graham the balance, I suppose!" 

"Not so. Mr. Graham is on an exact equality 
with Glen EUyn and Captain Potts." 

"Captain Potts! Why, I know that man! I 
have talked with him. So that's the way the land 
lays?" 

"You are mistaken. You don't know Captain 
Potts, nor have you ever talked with him." 

"Am I in my right senses, or not?" asked Mr. 
Smallweed, in a bewildered way. 

"You have not talked with Captain Potts. The 
gentleman with whom you conversed was the Cap- 
tain's brother-in-law, James Graham. The error 
was your own. You were too precipitate in reach- 
ing a conclusion, and Mr. Graham did not consider 
it necessary to correct you." 

"I remember I did think there was something 
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wrong about his being a sailor man. Who is Mr. 
Graham ?" 

"He is just plain Mr. Graham, Capitalist. A 
gentleman who does not cotut the notoriety of 
publicity. Who prefers the quiet of hctfne, with 
wife and daughter, to the hurly-burly of life. Yet, 
he is a force to be reckoned with, moving as he does 
through the agency of others. His is one of the 
master minds, whose key unlocks many doors in 
industrial life." 

"But Ellyn ! How did he break in ?" asked Mr. 
Smallweed, still dazed by what he had heard. 

"Mr. Ellyn is a graduate of Yale and the son of 
a former well-known physician with whom Mr. 
Graham was acquainted. Ellyn and Miss Graham 
are to be married very shortly." 

"I'm through. I see there's nothing to it but to 
get out. I'd like to get my money out, also." 

"As to that, you had better talk with Mr. Graham, 
personally. He has relieved Mr. Keyes from his 
responsibility, but whether he will do the same for 
you I do not know. He will, of course, be deeply 
interested in Pembroke's rehabilitation, and may 
stretch a point for Pembroke's good name, although 
your endorsements are personal." 

"That is true, and it means all I have, and more. 
I see now the reason for Keyes' change of front, 
and why Ellyn could afford to be independent" 

"You are still unfair to Mr. Ellyn, and fail to 
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understand him. He is independent because he is 
capable. He bears you no ill-will, although he 
knows of your action in employing Wart's man to 
spy on him, and is in possession of your letter to 
Mr. Mc«ilc He dislikes many of your methods of 
doing business because he is absolutely truthful, but 
to my knowledge he has never expressed dislike for 
yourself, personally, or resented your attempts to 
do him injury. He believes that business can be 
conducted on strictly honest lines, without detriment 
to said business. Some of his ideas may 'not wash,' 
as the saying goes, but I am not sure eyen as to 
that. Mr. Graham thinks that his intelligence and 
squareness is more than a match for the lack of 
candor and petty scheming for advantage on the 
part of others, and that he will win out as general 
manager. 

"Well, that remains to be seen. He did not agree 
with my views," commented Mr. Smallweed. 

"Well, he evidently believes that a manager has re- 
sponsibilities to employes as well as to stockholders. 
He has told me that if things go wrong, through 
error or mismanagement, or worse, on the part of 
the responsible man, the anployes are blameless, 
and should be the last to suffer. You say that you 
see now why Ellyn could afford to be independent ! 
My reply to that is that you are still blind. You 
do not really see. At this moment Mr. Ellyn is in 
complete ignorance of his own financial interest in 
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Pembrdce, or that of his foster-father, Captain 
Potts, or his prospective father-in-law, James 
Graham. He has absolutely no knowledge of the 
resources of Mr. Graham, and he believes Captain 
Potts, who is really a wealthy man, to have nothing 
more than a bare competence. He has, on that sup- 
position, insisted on pa3ring a stated amount month- 
ly for his board and room, and the Captain has 
taken the money without comment." 

"But he knew my job was to be his ! He must 
have known," persisted Mr. Smallweed. 

"He neither knew, nor does he know now. He 
will not know until we call him in and notify him of 
his appointment. For any further information he 
will have to look to Captain Potts, Mr. Graham, or 
possibly to Miss Graham." 

"He will be surprised, all right," said Philip 
Keyes, with a beaming smile. 

And he was surprised. There was not the 
shadow of a doubt about it. If Mr. Smallweed had 
any latent doubt it was instantly dispelled by one 
swift glance at the ex-superintendent, as he stood 
for a minute or so in speechless amazement. 

"The announcement of your decision, gentle- 
men," he finally said, "is so entirely unexpected, as 
you, of course, know, that you will naturally under- 
stand the reason for my slowness of speech. Please 
not to think that I fail to appreciate the honor you 
have done me, or the confidence you repose in me, 
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but I am not sure that I ought to accept the re- 
sponsibility. Permit me to think it over and con- 
sult with my friends." 

"We had anticipated your reply," answered the 
Chairman, "and I am authorized to say that both 
Mr. Graham and Captain Potts approve of your 
acceptance." 

"Oh, you have spoken to them ? It is strange the 
Captain did not inform me." 

"Possibly he thought the surprise would be a 
pleasant one, and more complete. We must ask 
you to consider the matter disposed of. You are 
now general manager, and I heartily congratulate 
you on your preferment, and wish you success." 

With that, Mr. Smart left the chair and extended 
his hand, which Glen Ellyn heartily clasped, and the 
same procedure was followed by the others, except- 
ing Mr. Smallweed, who made a hasty exit from the 
room. 

Within a few minutes a stenographic notice, 
signed by the Chairman, was posted in office and 
factory, and Glen was receiving congratulations and 
assurances of hearty co-operation from his late as- 
sociates, while the directors stood by his side, ex- 
hibiting a S3mipathetic interest they did not care to 
suppress. 

The full measure of the day's surprises, however. 
Glen was to receive on his arrival home. 

He was met in the hall by "girlie," looking, as 
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it seemed to him, more beautiful than ever. There 
was a new light in her eyes, and a smile on her 
blushing face which he could not fathom. With a 
kiss she whispered that they were "all coming to 
dinner," and immediately hurried him to the stairs. 

In his room he found the dear soul who had 
mothered him, and whom he now delighted to call 
mother. Pointing to the clothes on his bed she 
hastily explained that she had laid them out, and 
that he was to wear them. 

"Now, dearie," she said, a little tearfully, "don't 
get flustered before company. Take your time, and 
come down looking nice and cool-like. Jennie and 
brother James will be along to dinner, and some 
other gentlemen, too." 

As Glen made a leisurely and careful toilet he 
wondered who the other gentlemen might be, but 
finally concluded that it was probably Smart, or per- 
haps all four directors — his new friends of the 
Board. 

As he descended the stairs the Captain met him 
at the foot, and Glen smiled as he noted the Sunday 
clothes, stiff cravat and buttonhole bouquet. With 
another smile he accepted a flower from the Skip- 
per, and pinned it to the lapel of his coat. 

Instead of entering the dining room the Captain 
led the way to the parlor, and when the door was 
opened Glen receded a step or two in ccMisternation 
and amazement. The room was full of company 
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and was brilliantly lighted and beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and at the far end was an arch of 
blossoms, beneath which stood an expectant min- 
ister, while standing near, and apparently waiting 
his coming, were Muriel and her father. 

He instantly realized the significance of the tab- 
leau. For one brief moment he placed a hand on 
his heart to still its rapid beating, thpn, catching 
the eye of his sister, whom he had not seen for many 
years, but who was now smilingly beckoning him 
onward, he steadily, and with external composure, 
advanced to the side of Muriel, and the ceremony 
commenced. 

In a few minutes it was all over, and with the 
words "Those whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder" still ringing in their ears, the 
happy couple were receiving the felicitations of their 
friends. ^ivi 

They remained at the table throughout the din- 
ner, and Glen noted with satisfaction that not only 
were the Pembroke directors present, but also his 
friend Nettle, whom the Captain was jollying on 
his dejected appearance. 

After a brief interview with his sister, who in- 
formed him that a portion of the honeymoon was 
to be spent with herself and husband, and a short 
talk with Mr. Graham, who explained that ar- , 
rangements had been made for a month's absence, 
and that everything was made clear in the papers 
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which he handed over in a sealed envelope, which 
could be examined at leisure, Glen was again hur- 
ried to his room, only to reappear as the carriage 
arrived to take them to the depot, where he found 
that a drawing room on the limited train had been 
reserved for their accommodation. 

Then, as the train moved slowly from the station, 
he gathered her in his arms, and was supremely 
happy. 

"An' never a hitch!" exclaimed the Captain, 
gleefully. 

"I'm a bit dazed, Skipper. Can't seem to size it 
up," answered Nettle. "Am I asleep or am I 
awake? Well, good-bye 'til ndxt time. 

"That's going some," he said to himself, as he 
walked homeward. "Are they happy? Why, I 
should smile ! I wonder what next." 
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